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tendency recent works the reform the Church 
the eleventh century accord greater measure 
recognition factors other than the influence the abbots 
Cluny has thrown into relief the importance individual mem- 
bers the continental episcopate precursors the Gregorian 
reform. Fliche, for instance, not only describes some length 
the policy the ecclesiastics who were associated with the German 
kings reforming tendencies, but cites examples tenth-century 
bishops who, apparently without encouragement from secular 
rulers the Papacy, attacked the abuses, above all clerical 
marriage and simony, then prevalent among the secular 
Little attention has been devoted, however, contemporary 
developments England, though possible trace the 
last phase the Old English Church almost continuous 
movement reform which presents some striking similarities 
those the Continent and yet characterized peculiarities 
which enhance its interest. Here, possibly some extent be- 
cause English society was unfeudalized, the Church escaped many 
the grosser evils which continental writers deplored, but 
disorders are traceable the ninth century. view King 
Alfred’s own remarks concerning the ignorance the clergy, 
can hardly denied that the Latin scholarship for which 
England had been famous earlier date had decayed most 
regions though not everywhere ‘this side the Humber’, and 
the Scandinavian wars undoubtedly led the partial disruption 
the ecclesiastical organization the North and 
The writer would like acknowledge his gratitude Professor Stenton who 
has kindly read this article. must admitted that important aspects the subject 
discussed here are ignored dismissed few words, either through lack space 


reason the need for further the article but attempt 
suggest possible line approach the rehabilitation the last phase the Old 
English Church. 

Fliche, Réforme Grégorienne, vol. formation des idées see 
(pp. 60-113). 

See Appendix 
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Recovery, however, began early England, for Alfred him- 
self inaugurated literary movement which one the chief 
objects was the education the secular clergy, and was 
the early that notable attempt was made 
bring the diocesan organization southern England into con- 
formity with what were conceived the needs the time 
effecting subdivision the two large West Saxon sees Win- 
chester and Sherborne. The process subdivision was con- 
tinued the succeeding years that there appear have been 
Wessex for time fewer than seven small, perhaps ex- 
cessively small, probably not accident that 
the sees Elmham and Lindsey reappear when Oda was 
archbishop for there are other indications that 
his pontificate was notable period diocesan reorganization. 
Between 942 and 946 promulgated body constitutiones 
canons, ten number, touching upon the immunity the 
Church from secular burdens, the respect shown pre- 
lates laymen, the duties bishops, who are ordered make 
annual visitations their bishoprics and preach sedulously 
and watch over their flocks, the duties priests who are com- 
manded set good example the people their teaching 
and their manner life, the duties clerks who are likewise 
exhorted live canonically and set good example the laity, 
the duties monks, the avoidance the laity uncanonical 
marriages and discords, the observance fasts, the duty 
almsgiving, and the rendering tithes. Some these matters 
are dealt with also series enactments made the same 
archbishop co-operation with the archbishop York and the 
rest the episcopate, and find here injunction that every 
bishop shall restore churches his estates and that churches 
everywhere shall set good The latter series was 
certainly promulgated synod both provinces and the 
constitutiones may well have been issued another ecclesiastical 


assembly, possibly distinct from that which William Malmes- 
bury mentions 


Ipse quoque Odo non mediocre litterarum dedit inditium epistola, quam 
post synodale tempore regis Edmundi concilium suffraganeos dedit. 


The author preserves enough Oda’s synodal epistle the 
bishops indicate its tenor 


Appendix The subdivision bishoprics appears have been anticipated 
the ninth century. 

The profession obedience which Eadulf, bishop Elmham, made Archbishop 
Oda (942-56), printed Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, no. 918. 

Printed Wilkins, Concilia, 212, from MS. Cott. Vesp. xiv, fo. 

The set laws known Edmund, Liebermann, Gesetze, 

Gesta Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, 23. 
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post multa quibus onus pontificatus exponit, subdidit Ideo humiliter, 
quasi indignus sed devotus, precor hortor sanctitatem vestram 
tepide negligenter regimine animarum conversemini, non 
tempore tremendae vindictae conqueratur Dominus vobis, 
non gregem meum sed semetipsos”; iterum 
Principes extiterunt, ego sed potius curemus familiae 
Domini super quam nos constituit rectores, cibum dare, tempore suo 
mensuram tritici, probatam scilicet 


Archbishop Oda seems have been interested also the early 
phase the monastic revival, which can hardly have begun before 
his accession. himself received the habit from Fleury,' 
whither sent his nephew Oswald, and was close contact 
with Dunstan and Ethelwold, the leaders the movement 
with Oda, Dunstan was still mere youth Edmund’s reign 
his claim rank great statesman later life rests upon 
slender basis, and the view that was not only the personal 
friend but the chief counsellor Edmund quite improbable 
such evidence have suggests that, this position was en- 
joyed any ecclesiastic, was Oda who held it. That the 
monastic movement which reached its zenith the reign 
Edgar owed much Oda likely though incapable proof, 
but certain that bequeathed the younger generation 
policy diocesan reform. piece good fortune 
possess biographies Dunstan, Ethelwold, and Oswald written 
contemporaries who knew them, but these works were in- 
tended for monastic audiences and this has tended obscure 
the fact, which none the less can hardly questioned, that 
the reformers were aiming something more than revival 


obscure language our only early authority, the biography St. Oswald, 
quo idem pontifex suscepit monasticae religionis habitum (Historians the Church 
York, ed. Raine, 413), throws light the circumstances which Oda obtained 
the habit the date that event. can hardly have been monk Fleury before 
his promotion the episcopate, for that monastery was not reformed until 930 and 
Oda was bishop 929, not early 927 (J. Robertson, St. Oswald and the 
Church Worcester, pp. 43, 44), yet since Abbo Fleury claimed him one his 
patrons, Oda’s association with Fleury must have been fairly close. seems improb- 
able that became monk late 942 his elevation the archbishopric, the 
view William Malmesbury the Gesta Pontificum, where follows the Vita 
Odonis attributed Eadmer. 

Armitage Robinson, Times St. Dunstan, 96. 

Three these the Epistola Vita Sancti Dunstani Adelard 
Blandinium (Memorials St. Dunstan, ed. Stubbs, pp. 53-68), Aelfric’s life Ethel- 
wold (Chronicon Monasterii Abingdon, ed. Stevenson, ii. and the anony- 
mous biography Oswald (Historians the Church York, 399-475), written 
Ramsey, probably Byrhtferth (see Crawford, ‘Speculum Religionis,’ 
and Studies Presented Montefiore, pp. 99-111), were written and for monks. 
The fourth, our earliest life Dunstan the Saxon priest, the initial whose name 
was (Memorials St. Dunstan, pp. 3-52), appears non-monastic, but was 
dedicated Archbishop Aelfric, himself monk and the associate Bishop Ethel- 
wold, and its tone not noticeably different from that the other works. 
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strict monastic observances. They were endeavouring, 
partly personal influence and partly through the medium 
their cathedral churches, which became centres learn- 
ing, rouse the enthusiasm the laity and raise the 
standard the secular clergy. The measures which Oswald 
took recover lands which the church Worcester had lost 
was imminent danger losing are well His 
careful administration the temporalities his see was the 
essential accompaniment orderly administration spiritual 
affairs within the diocese. clear from the language his 
biographer that Oswald maintained close contact with the local 
clergy and the laity within his sees. Immediately after his 
appointment Worcester made careful visitation the 
diocese, travelling from village village became rector 
populorum. the course this and other journeys like 
nature won the affection the poor, whose poverty relieved 
with liberal alms, and earned the respect all classes laymen, 
ealdormen, thegns, and commoners alike judiciously mingling 
the oil preaching with the wine moral Since 
the biographer primarily interested 
particularly those Ramsey, seldom affords such glimpses 
Oswald’s diocesan activities. Near the end his work, 
however, when recording miracle, gives lively picture 
the archbishop surrounded vast concourse admiring 
laymen York. accordance with ancient custom the 
people had come their archbishop that they might receive 
from him the bread which had blessed. vast multitude 
assembled, and when Oswald came distribute the bread 
rejoiced find the hall, presumably the hall the episcopal 
residence, completely full. The visitors had come, would 
seem, from rural districts, for was not until later the cere- 
mony that the leading citizens York arrived.* Likewise, 
turning the works the Saxon priest and Adelard, 
read that Dunstan administered the sees Worcester and 
London with exemplary care, that even after his promotion 
the archbishopric found time preach regularly the 
populace, and that undertook the restoration many parish 
the evidence utilized the latter part this 
paper shows, these incidental notices are not the only proof 
that the men responsible for the monastic revival were equally 
attentive the details ecclesiastical administration, but 


Discussed from new angle Stenton, English Feudalism, pp. 122 

Historians the Church York, 420, 421. Compare Chronicon Abbatiae 
Rameseiensis, ed. Macray, 28. 

Historians the Church York, 454, 455. 
Memorials St. Dunstan, pp. 37, 48-9, 51, 65. 
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frequently impossible distinguish the work individuals 
when the various aspects the movement reform are reviewed. 
evident that zeal for reform was widespread among the 
higher clergy the age Dunstan and the period which followed. 
The reason for the spread reforming tendencies—the influence 
Dunstan, Ethelwold, and Oswald upon the bishops general 
—is clear enough, but deserves emphasis. seems desirable, 
therefore, examine the character the late Old English 
episcopate before any attempt made discover the aims 
and methods the reformers this age. 

investigation into the early history the prelates office 
the latter half the tenth century and the early eleventh 
creates the impression that definite policy was pursued 
bestowing bishoprics upon men whose worth was known through 
personal association the leaders themselves, and that 
remarkable degree the members the episcopate were recruited 
from the reformed monasteries. Dunstan’s four immediate 
successors Canterbury all belonged the inner circle the 
reformers. Archbishop Aethelgar was monk Glastonbury 
until became the discipulus Bishop Ethelwold, who made 
him first abbot the New Minster Winchester after its re- 
From the New Minster passed the bishopric 
Selsey and thence the archbishopric, which held for only 
fifteen months. was succeeded Sigeric, who before his 
promotion the bishopric Ramsbury had been monk 
and was Sigeric that Aelfric, abbot Eyn- 
sham, dedicated both series the Catholic Homilies. The next 
archbishop, Aelfric, also said have been monk Glaston- 
bury, but there are reasons for doubting his connexion 
with Ethelwold, however, rests upon surer foundation, and 
was certainly monk Abingdon not abbot that 
The life Dunstan the Saxon priest was dedicated 
him. The last these four archbishops, Aelfheah, murdered 
Thurkil’s Danish force 1012, and shortly afterwards regarded 
saint, had assumed the monastic habit Deerhurst and 

Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesie (printed Hearne’s Adam 
Domerham), compare the same author’s Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, 224. 

Aelfric’s Life Ethelwold,’ Chronicon Mon. Abingdon, ii. 261; Chronicle 
Florence Worcester, ed. Thorpe, 148 Malmesbury’s Gesta Pontificum, ed. Hamilton, 


32. Compare Register New Minster and Hyde Abbey, ed. Gray Birch 
(Hants. Record Soc.), 31. 

Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, 224; Antiquity Glastonbury, 92. 

(ed. Thorpe, 152, written over erasure the Corpus MS.). Malmesbury, however, 
does not include him the list monks who became archbishops Canterbury 
which gives the Gesta Regum (ed. Stubbs, 225). 

calls him abbot Abingdon (Gesta Pontificum, 32), and 
described monk that house the Abingdon MS. Florence Worcester (ed. 
Thorpe, 158), and the Chronicon Mon. Abingdon, 415. 
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said have been monk and prior Glastonbury before 
became abbot His promotion the bishopric 
Winchester after Ethelwold’s death was due directly the 
influence Dunstan,? and was fitting that should later 
translated Canterbury. Oswald’s immediate successor 
York and Worcester was one Ethelwold’s most esteemed 
followers, Aldulf, appointed Worcester 992 and three years 
later given the archbishopric York well. Aelfric Eyn- 
sham records that Ethelwold acquired the ruined monastery 
Medeshamstede, assembled community monks there, and 
set over them Abbot Aldulf who was afterwards archbishop 
The Old English chronicle compiled Peterborough 
assigns the restoration 963, and records that Aldulf enriched 
the abbey with many lands,‘ while the twelfth-century historian 
Hugh Candidus preserves curious tradition his conversion 
monastic Aldulf’s elevation the see Worcester 
best regarded the outcome long association with Ethelwold, 
even though the latter had been dead several years when the 
appointment was made. The promotion Aelfstan, who had 
proved himself exemplary monk Abingdon while Ethelwold 
was still abbot there, the see Ramsbury, which held 
from 970 981 may ascribed the personal influence 
the reformer. appears have left Abingdon join Ethelwold 
the Old Minster Winchester when the secular clerks had 


Gesta Regum, 225; Florence Worcester, 147; Antiquity 
Glastonbury, 92. 

Adelard Blandinium, Memorials St. Dunstan, 61. 

Chronicon Mon. Abingdon, ii. 262. 

Plummer, 115-17 Peterborough addition E). 

Burgensis Historia Hugonis Candidi, printed Sparke, Historiae 
Anglicanae, ii. 17-20; according this writer Aldulf, the chancellor’ King Edgar, 
intended atone for the accidental death his infant son making pilgrimage 
Rome, but was persuaded Ethelwold devote the money which would have 
expended upon the pilgrimage the restoration Medeshamstede for which funds 
were urgently needed. The penitent soon afterwards assumed the cowl and became 
first abbot the house which had helped restore. The title cancellarius 
obvious anachronism, but possible that Aldulf was one the clerks Edgar’s 
writing office since the landbooks this king are not attested the clerks his 
chapel there means identifying Aldulf. 

described Aelfric’s Vita Aethelwoldi, Chronicon Mon. Abdingdon, 
ii. 259, simplex magnae obedientiae vir,’ and strange story related way 
illustration. Ethelwold after Aelfstan had performed arduous task enjoined upon 
him exclaimed, frater, hanc obedientiam mihi furatus es, quam, ignorante, 
exerces sed talis miles Christi qualem manum bullientem 
aquam unum frustum imis This tale Ethelwold’s singular test 
monk’s capacity obey his superior was evidently popular, for repeated 
the Abingdon Chronicle (i. 128), and Malmesbury’s Gesta 
records that Aelfstan became abbot before his promotion Ramsbury, and later 
writer makes him abbot Abingdon, but not easy fit him into the list abbots 
that house (Florence Worcester, this passage added the margin 
the Corpus MS. the hand the scribe who was responsible for several additions 
this type; the statement may misunderstanding Malmesbury’s words hic 
primo monachus sancti Ethelwoldi apud Abendoniam Gesta Pontificum, 181). 
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been and his connexion with Ethelwold was clearly 
intimate. Several the bishops this period had been associ- 
ated with Dunstan Glastonbury. Crediton 
1008) had been’a monk Glastonbury, though may not 
have been there when Dunstan was abbot.? One the earliest 
promotions from Glastonbury was that Brihthelm the see 
Wells 956, and his two immediate successors Wells came 
from the same monastery. Cyneward (974-5) had received his 
training there under Dunstan himself before became abbot 
Middleton Milton Abbas Dorset,* one the monasteries 
reformed Bishop Ethelwold 964; Sigegar (975-97) had 
been abbot and ‘though know but little 
about him, certain that Bishop Sigegar made great im- 
pression The next bishop, Aelfwine, had been 
abbot Westminster, which appears have been reformed 
the greater part the first quarter the 
eleventh century (1001-16 1021) the see Elmham was 
occupied bishop whose association with Dunstan certain. 
Bishop Aelfgar was one the clergy Canterbury cathedral 
the time Dunstan’s death, and Adelard,* who records that 
had vision which the archbishop’s death was foretold, 
speaks him unus clero ecclesiae Christi qui post nobilis 
Elmham Finally, Ethelwold the Younger 
bishop Winchester from 1006 1012, was connected with 
both Dunstan and his namesake St. Ethelwold, for had been 
prior Glastonbury and abbot There is, more- 
over, the Hyde list entitled fratrum 
ueteris cenobii Uuentane ecclesiae sub protectione domni sancti 
Petri apostoli deo inibi servientium written the end the 
tenth century the first decade the eleventh, which proves 
that the eleven bishops whose names follow that St. Ethelwold 
were, not actually some time members the community 


Hyde Register, ed. Birch, 23, Aelfstanus episcopus ecclesiae occurs 
among the brothers the Old Minster. 


Antiquity Glastonbury, 94. 

Stubbs suggested (Memorials St. Dunstan, xcv) that not any 
means impossible that the bishop who was elected Canterbury after the death 
Archbishop Aelfsige 959 was the bishop Wells who called electus 956’, 
and further stated that Brihthelm was probably Edwy’s prime minister Dunstan 
was Edgar’s’. Though attestations charters might suggest that Brihthelm was 
more closely associated with Eadwig than with Eadgar, doubtful whether his 
retirement removal from the archiepiscopal chair was the outcome the political 
situation, since Dunstan’s biographer says erat vir iste mitis modestus humilis 
benignus, tantum tumidos quosque vel rebelles sub correctionis verbere non, 
debuisset, cohiberet (Memorials St. Dunstan, 38). 


Antiquity Glastonbury, pp. 93, 94. Robinson, op. cit. 
Ibid. 


Memorials St. Dunstan, 64. 


Antiquity Glastonbury, 94. Ed. Birch, pp. 22, 23. 
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the Old Minster, closely associated with one the chief centres 
reform. Three only the bishops this list, St. Aelfheah 
the successor St. Ethelwold, Sigegar Wells, and Aelfstan 
have been mentioned already. The remaining 
eight are Sideman Crediton, Eadnoth Dorchester, Aethel- 
sige Sherborne, Wulfgar Ramsbury, Aelfstan Rochester, 
Aelfheah Lichfield, Dorchester (known from other 
sources have been intimate friend St. Oswald and 
Athulf presumably bishop Hereford, all whom, except 
Athulf, who was office early 956, seem have been 
appointed between 964 and 981, most them the 

clear, therefore, that many the bishops office 
the latter half the tenth century and the early eleventh be- 
longed the immediate circle Dunstan, Ethelwold, and 
Oswald, and that the policy appointing such men was not 
abandoned after they themselves away. Nor 
there any reason suppose that the bishops Ethelred’s later 
years were less careful than their predecessors the performance 
their episcopal duties, for there ample evidence that some 
least, notably Wulfsige Sherborne formerly 
monk and Wulfstan, archbishop York 
(1003-23), who was abbot before his promotion the epis- 
were ardent reformers who aimed raising the standard 
the secular The extent which the contemporary 
episcopate was influenced Dunstan and his colleagues 
matter the highest significance. Equally important the 
fact that the succeeding period, the reigns the Danish 
kings and Edward the Confessor, there was large monastic 
element the episcopate, recruited from monasteries which had 
been reformed newly founded. 

the early years Cnut’s reign the archbishopric Canter- 
bury was held Lyfing who, prior his appointment Wells 
999, had been abbot monastery reformed 
His successor, Archbishop Aethelnoth (1020-38), 
who was Cnut’s chief ecclesiastical adviser throughout the greater 
part his reign, had been monk Glastonbury and then 

doubtful whether the bishop named Aelfstan Malmesbury’s list Glaston- 
bury monks who became bishops (Antiquity Glastonbury, 93) should identified 
with Aelfstan Rochester Aelfstan Elmham 1001) can hardly the 
bishop Ramsbury mentioned above. 

Historians the Church York, 463. 

Wilsinus episcopus Malmesbury’s list (Antiquity Glastonbury, 94) seems 
Bishop Wulfsige who was the most famous the abbots Westminster who 
became bishops, see History Westminster Abbey John Flete, 79. 

Florence Worcester, 156. See below. 


Robinson, Saxon Bishops Wells, pp. 49, 50. 
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Canterbury, where held the office dean The 
historian Ramsey Abbey observes with pride that this mon- 
astery provided the see Dorchester with three successive 
bishops, Eadnoth, Etheric, and second whose 
episcopates cover the period 1006 1049. From Ramsey also 
came Aelfward, abbot Evesham and from 1035 1044 bishop 
Cnut’s reign, was, like his predecessor Ethelric, monk 
and Malmesbury’s list monks Glastonbury 
who were promoted the episcopate there bishop named 
Lyfing, who may either the archbishop mentioned above 
his more famous namesake, bishop Crediton from 1027 
1046. Both Lyfing and Ealdred who was or- 
dained the bishopric Worcester 1046 are, however, 
described monks Winchester and abbots Tavistock, 
monastery which was founded Ethelred’s reign (981) 
Ordulf the king’s maternal Both Brihtwy, otherwise 
called bishop Wells from 1027 1033, and Brihtwold 
Ramsbury (c. were Glastonbury monks the former 
had been chosen abbot 1017. Brihtwy’s immediate prede- 
cessor Wells, Aethelwine, had been abbot Evesham, which 
according its own traditions was one the houses reformed 
abbot Thorney, another monastery 
refounded held the see Worcester from 1016 
1033, and his successor Brihteah, nephew Archbishop 


Gesta Regum, ed. Stubbs, 225, reckons him the seventh monk 
Glastonbury hold the archbishopric. For his connexion with Canterbury Cathedral, 
this date purely monastic character, see A.-S. Chronicles and (ed. Plummer, 
154, 155). 

Chronicon Abbatiae Rameseiensis, pp. 89, 110, 112, 128-48, 159. The two latter 
were liberal benefactors the monastery, and Etheric’s noble character described 
glowing terms the chronicler. The earlier Eadnoth may added the bishops 
who enjoyed personal contact with St. Oswald, for the latter had received him 
monk Ramsey and ordained him sub-deacon and deacon the year the arch- 
bishop’s death, became first abbot Ramsey, having been associated for some time 
the government the monastery with the elder Eadnoth, who did not apparently 
bear the title abbot. 

148-50, 157-8. Compare Chronicon Abbatiae Evesham, pp. 81, 83. 

With these two bishops identify Aegelric and Aelmer Malmesbury’s list. 

Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 200. 

Florence Worcester, 199. 

Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus, iii. 182 (no. see also Crawford Charters, 
ed. Napier and Stevenson, 122. 

Hunter (Camden Soc.), 15. 

Antiquity Glastonbury, pp. 87, 94-6. Malmesbury incorporates list dona- 
tions Brihtwold Glastonbury and quotes Latin inscription the shrines which 
gave. 

10Malmesbury, Gesta Pontificum, 194; Chronicon Abbatiae Evesham, ed. 
Macray, 78. 

Florence Worcester, 180 (marginal addition the Corpus MS.); Life 
St. Chronicon Abbatiae Abingdon, ii. 262. 
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Wulfstan, had previously been abbot Pershore, house which 
there good reason suppose was reformed Oswald.1 The 
last English bishop Selsey, Ethelric, appointed 1057 
1058, had been monk Canterbury and was learned 
the traditions that church that Eadmer looked upon him 
almost contemporary witness for the events Dunstan’s 
was consecrated the same year (1058) 
Siward, bishop Rochester, said have been abbot 
1062 King Edward made his last episcopal 
appointment when Wulfstan was chosen bishop Worcester. 
The elevation Wulfstan, for many years monk and head 
the cathedral priory the episcopate brings 
fitting close this long series promotions from the mon- 
asteries reformed the tenth century.® 

the time his death 1095, nearly thirty years after 
the Norman Conquest, Wulfstan was the last survivor the 
Old English episcopate. was man who would have stood 
out any age; his strength character enabled him sur- 
mount the political prejudices his time, his administrative 
ability was equal that the greatest among the prelates 
King William’s appointment, and his life depicted his 
biographer was such justify canonization. His virtues 
were recognized the new foreign prelates and magnates 
less than his countrymen, and the legend that Archbishop 
and the king wished deprive him his see without 
historical Though close touch with Lanfranc and his 
colleagues, Wulfstan drew his inspiration from the past, from 
St. Oswald, and his own greatness the surest proof that the 
traditions the tenth century lived the intervening period. 
Wulfstan the only English bishop the eleventh century 
whose life known detail, and would unwise 
assume that there were others like him. Archbishop Aethel- 
noth, who died 1038, and Eadnoth Dorchester (died 1049) 
are both described ‘the good’ the vernacular 


Florence Worcester, 189; Worcester Annals (Annales Monastici, ed. Luard, 
iv. 369), where the date Oswald’s reform (mentioned tenth-century writer) 
incorrect. 

Florence Worcester, 216. Memorials St. Dunstan, 164. 

called abbot the Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, sub an. 1058, and Luard 
note the annals Waverley (Annales Monastici, ii. 187, identifies his abbey 
with Chertsey. 

Vita Wulfstani, ed. Darlington (Camden Soc.), xxiii. 

Speaking the death Bishop 1033 and the appointment Duduc, 
Armitage Robinson (Saxon Bishops Wells, 52) contended that the abbots had 
had Once again under Edward the Elder and Athelstan the king’s mass- 
priests—the chaplains who formed his chancery—became under Cnut and Edward the 
Confessor the usual source from which bishoprics were filled’, but the statement 
misleading for those reigns men both types were promoted. 

Vita Wulfstani, pp. xxxi seqq. 

Ed. Plummer, 160, 171. The epithet was also bestowed upon Archbishop Oda. 
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and later writer translating into Latin set annals now lost 
speaks Aethelstan, bishop Hereford from 1012 1056, 
‘magnae vir William Malmesbury, who 
was specially interested the south-western bishoprics, has 
preserved slight yet vivid picture Aelfwold, monk 
Winchester who held the see Sherborne from 1045 until his 
death about 1058. The account, based upon the information 
eye-witness, depicts Aelfwold ascetic whose strict- 
ness life was by-word and prelate who had inherited the 
puritanism the tenth-century reformers and their exalted 
conception episcopal 

the reigns the Danish kings and Edward the Confessor 
there emerges type prelate who familiar figure the 
Norman period, the ecclesiastic who had been advanced 
bishopric the reward for loyal service the royal writing 
These men, though alike type and training, were 
diverse nationality several were Englishmen while five 
six were foreign and view the cosmopolitanism 


Florence Worcester, 214. 

Pontificum, 179: eum reverentissimae vitae fuisse, et, inter 
profusissimos conviviorum apparatus qui tunc Anglia Danorum tempore exhibe- 
bantur, catino ligneo sine ullo unctiori cibo, pocillo exiguo aqua superfuso omnis 
sapor cervisiae dilueretur, semper usum. ego bonae fidei presbyterum, 
jam canis sparsum, bona ejus lacrimabili gaudio referentem. Quorum illud non ex- 
cidit, nullum umquam vel ante vel post obitum ejus impune potuisse sedem ejus 
dormitando premere, quin statim tetris imaginibus territus resiliret, increpantibus cur 
sedem episcopi usurparet indignus. multis nonnullo fuisse spectaculo. Surrexerat 
inter eum Goduinum comitem simultas anxia qua incertum mihi causa. Die 
placito dicta, cum res non pacem sed litigium procederet, discessit episcopus 
post altercationem has minas comitem jaculatus: Per dominam meam Sanctam 
Mariam male tibi erit quia contristasti ergo regressus, vix pedem terrae 
apposuerat, equitaturam peditatu commutans, cum ecce! satelles comitis advenit, 
equo admisso, pulsu ilium celeritatem cursus prodente. ille miserabiliter 
genibus affusus redeat. Dominum suum statim post ejus abscessum estuare corde, 
vix lingua palpitare. episcopus inquit nondum sedata ira, per dominam meam 
Sanctam Mariam, Sed unanimi orantium prece inflexus, delecti gratiam 
fecit, benedictionem dedit, egrum 

improbable that the practice elevating civil servants episcopal rank, 
policy which had been pursued earlier the century the Continent, was 
England innovation Cnut’s time, but and after this reign that men this 
type can distinguished fairly easily from the prelates monastic origin. When 
the appointments English sees made William are examined, found that 
five only the men promoted were certainly monks (Lanfranc, Remigius, Ernost, 
Gundulf, and William St. Carileph), one (Walcher Lorraine) was secular canon, 
the origin another (Hugh d’Orival) unknown, and the remaining eleven, eight 
(Herfast, Osmund, Maurice, Osbern, Walchelin, William Bello Fago, Stigand, and 
Robert Limesi) were certainly, and three (Peter, Robert Losinga, and Thomas 
Bayeux) probably promoted for their service the chancery. The Conqueror, whose 
appointments are universally praised, employed the abundant wealth the Church 
for the reward royal servants extent hitherto unknown England. 

Davis, Regesta, xii The best-known Englishman Stigand, bishop 
Elmham and Winchester and archbishop Canterbury had risen prominence 
chaplain Cnut and Harthacnut and was apparently the head Edward’s 
scriptorium the beginning his reign. who held the archbishopric 
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the late Old English state perhaps unnecessary assume 
that any definite purpose underlay the promotion aliens 
English The appearance this type prelate cannot 
regarded sign that the English Church was becoming 
secularized, for many reformers the Continent were similar 
origin. The activities two Lotharingians, Giso Wells and 
Leofric Exeter, have not indeed lacked appreciation, and 
has perhaps been assumed too readily that the foreigners 
King Edward’s episcopate were superior their native col- 
Ealdred, bishop Worcester and archbishop York 


Canterbury from 1038 1050 should included the group, for though was 
monk when promoted the episcopate had been earlier life chaplain Cnut 
(Kemble, Cod. Dip. mecexxvii; Florence Worcester, 193). Similarly, Cynesige, 
who became archbishop York 1051, was royal chaplain and had served Cnut 
and King Edward. Heca, appointed Selsey 1047, had served the writing 
office, and there may have been others besides these, but the identification Godwine 
Rochester with the chaplain that name who attests 1050 doubtful, and 
Leofgar Hereford, described chaplain Earl Harold, can hardly given 
place the group. Duduc and Giso, bishops Wells, and Herman Ramsbury 
were certainly Lotharingians, Leofric Exeter was probably Englishman born 
Cornwall and educated Lorraine apud Lotharingos altus doctus’ according 
Gesta Pontificum, 201, and called Florence Worcester, 199: his 
name Ulf Dorchester and William London are known have been 
Normans. 

The promotion Normans doubt rightly regarded the outcome Edward’s 
close association with the duchy, but one would now subscribe the view that the 
house Godwin was responsible for the choice Lorrainers. The suggestion that 
Cnut and Edward were attempting bring the English scriptorium into line with the 
chanceries the German kingdom and the duchy Normandy meets with the in- 
superable objection that there change diplomatic forms this period. Round 
discussed the Norman element the Confessor’s reign (Feudal England, pp. 317 seqq.), 
and evident from Domesday Book that Bretons and other Frenchmen formed 
important the landowning class this period, while Ethelred’s fourth code 
laws particular proves that the country was frequented many foreign mer- 
chants. Foreign monks can traced English monasteries the reigns Cnut 
and Edward, e.g. Wythmann, abbot Ramsey temp. Cnut, Canterbury, 
Baldwin Bury, and Winrich Worcester the time Edward. The cosmopolitan- 
ism English art this period emphasized Mr. Clapham’s recent work, 
Romanesque Architecture before the Conquest, and evident that Cnut and Edward 
were touch with contemporary rulers the Continent. There reason sup- 
pose that the appointment foreigners English bishoprics was necessitated lack 
suitable candidates English origin. 

opinions Ulf Dorchester are uniformly unfavourable: the 
bishopric was evilly bestowed upon one who narrowly escaped deposition the pope 
the synod Vercelli and was afterwards driven out because did nothing bishop- 
like there (Dorchester) that shames tell more now’. His countryman 
William London appears have done nothing which would demand concealment 
from sensitive reader, but there evidence the manner which and 

Jumiéges administered their sees. The Lotharingian group, which may 
included Walter Hereford, formerly chaplain Queen Edith, were efficient 
prelates. Concerning Walter’s nothing consequence known; 
Malmesbury has scandalous tale about him (Gesta Pontificum, 300), which prob- 
ably untrue. Scarcely anything would known Duduc and Giso had not the latter 
written brief but important autobiography (preserved the twelfth-century Histo- 
riola primordiis episcopatus Somersetensis, Ecclesiastical Camden Soc.). 
Both these bishops and Leofric Exeter (Leofric Missal, ed. Warren, were 
faced with poverty. Duduc’s work appears have been undone encroachments 
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prelate monastic origin), was less distinguished reformer 
though this aspect his career seldom receives the prominence 
which deserves. the Chronicle the Archbishops York, 
compilation the first half the thirteenth century, there 
account his career, the greater part which derived 
from Florence Worcester through the medium Symeon 
Durham, but the sections headed constantia eius and quanta 
archiepiscopatu operatus est bona are not the same origin, 
and are clearly based upon some early work which has not 
survived. The author relates that Ealdred bought lands with 
his own wealth and gave them his churches York, Southwell, 
and Beverley, using these additional endowments create new 
prebends. Beverley completed the buildings begun 
his predecessors, Archbishops Aelfric and Cynesige, enlarged the 
existing church, caused the roof painted remarkable 
fashion, and adorned the church with many precious ornaments 
great value and skilful numbered among 
his friends monk St. Bertin’s who came Canter- 
bury King Edward’s time and was appointed abbot 
Thorney after the Conquest, and him Folcard dedicated his 
life St. John the prologue this work 
refers the care with which Ealdred administered his 
dioceses and his encouragement the stricter observance 
various religious duties. The archbishop insisted that his 
clergy should attend diocesan synods and known have 
effected important changes the organization the great 
collegiate churches his see. 

Ealdred, far the most outstanding prelate King Edward’s 
later years, was, like Lanfranc and other bishops the Norman 
period, drawn into politics, but was able remarkable 
degree stand aloof from the political feuds his time and 
unlike Stigand and Robert Jumiéges never appears mere 
The prelates whose political activities have attracted 


after his death, and Giso complains bitterly losses sustained even after the Norman 
Conquest. His bishopriclike others the west was probably inadequately endowed, 
but may have exaggerated his difficulties, for the endowments the see 1086, 
Giso being yet alive, were far from inconsiderable. 

Historians the Church York, ii. 350-4. his account the anonymous York 
writer mentions the pulpitum which Ealdred built Beverley, one the earliest 
not the earliest reference the solid screen pulpitum which throughout the later 
middle ages closed the choir the monks canons from the (Clapham, English 
Romanesque Architecture before the Norman Conquest, 142). 

Historians the Church York, 241, 242: Domino suo Christo, omni 
reverentia dignissimo, sanctae Eboracensis metropolitanae ecclesiae lampadi, 
lucernae ardenti caliginoso loco, Anglorum archipraesuli Aldredo 

bishop western see bordering region exposed Welsh and Irish de- 
predations was forced into activities which would have been unnecessary had the 
central government been stronger. Thus organized resistance the Welsh 1049 
and was called upon make peace with them 1056. Though does not figure 
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much attention formed reality but minute section the 
late Old English episcopate. the reigns Ethelred and 
Cnut the influence leading churchmen was great and can 
traced the legal codes the but their ambition 
dominate the secular power sprang from hierarchical tendencies 
which frequently show themselves among ecclesiastical refor- 
mers. Though they may rank statesmen, Lyfing,? abbot 
Tavistock and bishop Crediton and Worcester, who described 
‘the eloquent’ native chronicler writing the diocese 
Worcester (where may possibly have listened some eloquent 
sermons), and Archbishop Aethelnoth, both whom exercised 
great influence over Cnut, not deserve, when judged the 
standard King William’s bishops, called worldly prelates. 
Nor should the tragic death Leofgar, bishop Hereford, 
1056 allowed influence unduly final judgement upon the 
higher clergy King Edward’s reign, for the circumstances 
were most exceptional, and the native chronicler, reflecting 
contemporary English opinion, was undoubtedly scandalized 
his Though Leofgar met his death defending his 
diocese force arms against the Welsh invaders, there 
parallel the late Old English period William I’s expedient 
giving the rebellious earldom Bernicia Walcher, bishop 


prominently the events was sent the king cut off the retreat 
Godwin’s sons escaping the west, and earlier the reign had brought about 
reconciliation between the king and Godwin’s son, Swegn. several occasions 
travelled abroad both his visits Rome (in 1050 and 1061) were undertaken for 
ecclesiastical reasons, and made pilgrimage Jerusalem way Hungary, 
feat which previous bishop archbishop had accomplished. seems have 
been man cosmopolitan tastes with natural gift for diplomacy, and was therefore 
chosen Germany and conduct the negotiations which led the return 
Edward, the son Edmund Ironside. Before died, had crowned two kings, 
won the confidence the new ruler, and even his last years could bring heel the 
most arrogant Frenchmen. perhaps significant that William made attempt 
remove Stigand until after Ealdred’s death. 

See the editions Liebermann and Miss Robertson. 

accompanied King Cnut his visit Rome 1027 and was among those 
sent ahead with the king’s letter his English subjects. Lyfing appears have been 
good terms with Harold Harefoot, but have incurred the displeasure Harthacnut 
and was, said, accused with Earl Godwin complicity the murder the 
king’s half-brother, Alfred. unlikely that the tangled history these years will 
unravelled, but the charge highly improbable since the accession Edward the 
brother Alfred two years later appears have been the work these two men. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle an. 1047 (recte 1046), ed. Plummer, 165. 

Chronicles and (ed. Plummer, 186, 187). might argued that was 
pardonable error judgement for the bishop, finding his diocese exposed once more 
all the horrors Welsh attack, conceive his duty protect his flock this 
manner. The tone the chronicler the bishop’s military activities and 
solemnly sets down the side matters national significance the statement that 
Leofgar wore his moustaches his priesthood until was bishop’ reflects the 
profound respect which contemporary Englishmen had for the law the Church 
which this bishop was violating. 
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Durham, esset dux pariter provintiae episcopus, 
frenaretque rebellionem gentis gladio, formaret mores eloquio 

might maintained that the character the late Old 
English episcopate has been misrepresented, and that the con- 
trast between the men this age and King William’s bishops 
not marked often supposed. Likewise, the extent 
which the evils pluralism and simony prevailed England 
has been exaggerated. Stigand’s retention the bishopric 
Winchester after his promotion Canterbury can hardly 
justified any but most other examples pluralism 
this period may attributed either exceptional circum- 
stances the poverty individual sees. The latter probably 
supplies the clue the long connexion between Worcester and 
Worcester, small and richly endowed see, presented 
peculiar attractions bishops whose revenues were attenuated. 
Thus Lyfing Crediton, for whom Cnut had amalgamated the 
sees Crediton and Cornwall, held Worcester plurality from 
1038 1040 and again from 1041 1046. The enlarged bishopric 
Crediton was undoubtedly very poor also was Ramsbury, 
which Herman was appointed 1045, for the revenues did 
not enable him live manner befitting his office. Herman 
attempted therefore transfer his episcopal seat the wealthy 
abbey Malmesbury, and even secured the king’s sanction, but 
when foiled the monks who enlisted the support Earls 
Godwin and Harold, abandoned the see (1055) and became 
monk St. Bertin’s. Returning England the death 
Aelfwold Sherborne, Herman resumed Ramsbury and was 
allowed unite Sherborne with it. During part the whole 
the three years when Herman was abroad Ramsbury was 
administered Ealdred, bishop Worcester, but this was 
hardly pluralism, for Ealdred was merely custodian the 

Gesta Pontificum, 271. 

Unless argued that the retention Winchester with Canterbury was 
greater offence against Canon Law than the practice Pope Alexander and his 
predecessors holding their former bishoprics after their promotion the papal chair. 

The connexion the biographer Oswald, who first held these 
two sees but ascribes the arrangement King Edgar himself. Oswald 
being Danish descent was particularly fitted for the government the northern 
province (where seems have attempted revive monastic life, since rebuilt 
Ripon), and was perhaps thought desirable that his services should not lost 
southern England. The two sees were again united under Aldulf (995-1002) and 
Wulfstan (1003-16). Archbishop Aelfric’s brief tenure Worcester must 
have been purely temporary arrangement, but Ealdred who held both from Christmas 
1060 Easter 1062 surrendered Worcester only under compulsion, and there some 
reason believe that Archbishop Thomas desired re-unite the two bishoprics. 
parallel the union Worcester and York under Oswald may found Dunstan’s 


brief tenure Worcester and London, 959-60, and there may have been other tem- 
porary unions the tenth century, but the danger identifying different bishops 
the same name very great. 

This clear from the narrative the Leofric Missal (ed. Warren). 

Florence Worcester, 217, qui sibi regendum commissus fuerat 
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Two years before Herman’s return, Hereford also was committed 
Ealdred, temporary arrangement necessitated exceptional 
for view the recent border disturbances 
which had led Leofgar’s death was imperative that Hereford 
should entrusted man outstanding ability and experi- 
ence dealing with the Two other alleged instances 
pluralism arise from Though examples 
are not wholly confined the south-west, the diminution 
bishoprics and pluralism the period immediately preceding 
the Conquest, was very considerable extent the consequence 
the multiplication the West Saxon sees the early tenth 

Well-attested examples simoniacal transactions are not 
numerous, for some the statements William Malmesbury, 
whom most allegations can traced, are either suspicious 
incorrect. His charge against Grimketel Selsey occurs 
and his allegation against Kenwulf Winchester is, 
view other evidence, quite is, moreover, 


Florence Worcester (i. 193), sub an. 1038, occurs passage taken almost 
verbatim from the Gesta Pontificum (p. 150), where stated that the death 
Aelfric, bishop Elmham, Stigand was appointed that see but shortly after was 
ejected, whereupon Grimketel, bishop Selsey, bought the bishopric and held both 
Elmham and Selsey until the restoration Stigand, who obtained Selsey for himself 
and Elmham for his brother Aethelmar. The passage full confusions for which 
Malmesbury seems responsible. Stigand was never bishop Selsey Grimketel 
died possession that see 1047; Aethelmar did not become bishop Elmham 
until Stigand’s translation Winchester 1047, and finally, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles and state that Stigand became bishop Elmham not 1038, but 
1043 records the event under 1042). Shortly after his appointment Stigand was 
deprived the bishopric, but was soon reinstated. possible that Grimketel 
administered the see Elmham during that period. The other alleged instance 
pluralism, likewise groundless, the erroneous identification Wulfstan, bishop 
London, 1003), with the archbishop York that name. 

above. will recalled that attempt was made revive these small 
sees after the Conquest. 

states (Gesta Pontificum, 170) that Kenwulf, appointed 
Winchester 1005, bought that bishopric, and regards his death the following 
year the wages his sin. friend Ethelwold, Kenwulf, had been abbot 
Peterborough, and according one the Peterborough insertions the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle (sub an. 963) built the wall round the monastic precincts. was 
him that Aelfric dedicated his life Ethelwold, and the fact that addresses the 
bishop terms friendship and respect itself disposes Malmesbury’s story, 
and striking contrast the latter stands the description Kenwulf the Peter- 
borough historian, Hugh Candidus, who writes him flos litteralis disciplinae, 
torrens eloquentiae, decus norma rerum divinarum saecularium’; praises the 
zeal with which attended his duties, the care with which repaired purchased, 
quanto studio libros emendaverit) books, and states that cotidie tam 
longinquis quam proximis terrarum finibus, episcopi, clerici monachi, divites 
mediocres ejus magisterium ejus, quondam Salomonis, sapientiam 
audiendam, donec post annum decimum quartum rapitur, magis quam eligitur 
pontificatum Wintoniae civitatis’ (Historiae Anglicanae, ed. Sparke, ii. 31, 32). 
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guilty confusion when charges Archbishop Ealdred with 
That Harthacnut demanded money from Lyfing 
Crediton, who wished recover the see Worcester, and 
from Ealdred, who sought the bishopric Durham, not un- 
likely, for little good recorded this The one piece 
contemporary evidence that there was suspicion simony 
abroad England King Edward’s reign passage common 
two Anglo-Saxon chronicles, which recorded that, 
when Archbishop Eadsige 1044 chose with the consent the 
king and Earl Godwin, Siward abbot Abingdon, his 
coadjutor, the plan was concealed because the archbishop feared 
that were widely known some one whom placed less 
confidence might solicit even buy the If, not 
unlikely, the statement originated Abingdon, carries less 
weight than might otherwise do, and the author does not 
reveal whom the archbishop suspected being open bribery. 
The story cannot lightly dismissed, but there reason 
believe that simony was common among the bishops the 
period. Though isolated abuses may traced, there little 
evidence general deterioration the episcopate,* and 
clear that there were Englishmen suitable for advancement 
episcopal rank even after the Conquest when political pre- 
judice barred their way promotion. 

The foregoing inquiry into the character the late Old 
English episcopate reveals the identity the men who were 
responsible for the continuance the movement reform after 
the age Dunstan. would expected, since many 
the prelates the late tenth and early eleventh centuries were 


eulogy written the reign Henry may not the best evidence for the 
early eleventh century, but Malmesbury also far removed from that date, and 
impossible say what older material Hugh Candidus may have had his 
disposal. 

Gesta Pontificum, 251. states here that Nicholas deprived Ealdred his 
dignities because was guilty simony, but the true reason for the pope’s action 
was Ealdred’s refusal surrender the bishopric Worcester which was holding 
plurality. Malmesbury here using Coleman’s life Wulfstan, and has confused 
the information which derived from (see also Vita Wulfstani, pp. xxxiii, 16). 
his own translation Coleman’s work there mention simony, and the fact 
that Nicholas pronounced decrees against simoniacs the synod which Ealdred 
attended may account for the confusion. 

Gesta Regum (ed. Stubbs), 229; Historia Dunelm. Ecclesie (Symeon Durham, 
ed. Arnold, 91). 

Chronicles and the latter Abingdon origin (ed. Plummer, 164). 

None the English bishops office 1066 could charged with simony, and 
Stigand alone was guilty pluralism. one has yet discovered the reason for the 
deprivation his brother, Aethelmar Elmham, 1070, Ethelric Selsey, 
whom fairly clear grave injustice was done. Leofwine Lichfield appears 
have been married, but other instance this kind known. 

example, Aethelwig, abbot Evesham, concerning whom see ante, 
1-23, 177-98. 


LI.—NO. CCIII. 
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themselves monks, zeal for strict monastic observance did not 
abate, though the foundation new monasteries could not 
expected proceed with the rapidity which characteristic 
the reign Edgar. The greater number the monasteries 
which had been founded revived that period continued 
flourish spite the anti-monastic reaction after Edgar’s 
death and the wars Ethelred’s and may claimed 
that the immense wealth and privileges such houses Abingdon, 
Glastonbury, Peterborough, and Ely, whose revenues were dim- 
inished rather than enlarged immediate consequence 
the Norman Conquest, were the true foundation their great- 
ness medieval times. Ethelred was less generous patron 
monks than his father had been, and Cnut and Emma were 
liberal their gifts monasteries, while King Edward’s pre- 
dilection for monks became by-word. New Benedictine 
houses were being founded the first half the eleventh 
century,? and the number inmates cannot everywhere have 
diminished.* the first quarter the century many men who 
had been trained the tenth-century reformers were still living, 
and the traditions that age survived, some centres least, 
into the later years the century. When monasticism was 
revived northern England soon after the Conquest, English 
monks were among the pioneers, and significant that 
King Edward’s reign was possible for foreign monks, some 
them men distinction later life, reside contentedly 
English The almost total absence contemporary 
evidence renders very difficult determine the standard 
English monastic life the mid-eleventh century, but may 
urged that generalizations from occurrences which appear 


Many the smaller monasteries were pillaged and burnt the course the raids, 
but several were restored within short time. 

Wherwell seems have been founded the opening years the century, the 
ealdorman Aethelmaer built the monastery Eynsham, 1005, and chose the scholar 
Aelfric first abbot, and short time before Wulfric Spot, wealthy thegn the 
midlands, founded Burton-on-Trent Abbey. Cnut early his reign founded and en- 
dowed St. Benet Holme Norfolk, and later date the still more famous abbey 
Bury St. Edmunds. The foundation Abbotsbury Abbey Dorset ascribed 
one the housecarls Cnut, but uncertain whether Benedictines were estab- 
lished there him the reign Cnut his wife the reign Edward. King 
Edward himself rebuilt and richly endowed Westminster, and the abbey St. Mary 
Coventry, which Earl Leofric and Godgifu, his wife, founded this reign, was pro- 
vided with liberal endowments and ornaments. Some small Benedictine foundations, 
such the monastery St. Peter Gloucester, which Ealdred, bishop Worcester, 
built 1058, and the monastery which Bishop Athelstan said have founded 
Hereford likewise, belong this 

fewer than sixty-five persons appear have been admitted New Minster, 
Winchester, during the abbacy Aethelnoth extending from 1021 1035 (see 
Hyde Register, ed. Birch). 

For example, Baldwin Bury St. Edmunds Leofstan’s abbacy. 
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have been exceptional and from the exaggerations twelfth- 
century writers are open question. 

The belief Oswald and Ethelwold the superiority 
the regular the secular clergy had led them replace clerks 
monks their cathedral churches Worcester and Win- 
chester. This policy, contrasting with that pursued the 
Continent, was carried further the succeeding period. Arch- 
bishop Aelfric seems have been responsible for the first intro- 
duction Benedictine monks into Christ Church, Canterbury 
(between 995 and 1006), while Wulfsige transformed the cathedral 
church Sherborne from secular monastic probably soon 


pluralism Leofric, abbot Peterborough, far from indicating that plu- 
rality was rife among abbots seems have been unique. Recording his death, the 
author the A.-S. Chronicle (sub an. 1066) says that was dear all people 
that the king gave St. Peter and him the abbacy Burton, and that Coventry 
which Leofric who was his uncle had before founded, and that Crowland and 
that Thorney. And did much for its good the monastery Peterborough 
gold and silver and clothing and land never any other did before bim after 
him.’ Since the writer states that these abbeys were given St. Peter, may mean 
that they became cells Peterborough, and Leofric may not have been, strictly 
speaking, pluralist. might even argued that this group monasteries would 
gain being under the nominal rule generous benefactor whose close relationship 
the Mercian earls would safeguard them against encroachments laymen upon 
their lands and liberties. The arrangement may have developed out confraternity 
such Bishop Wulfstan made 1077 and the type which envisaged docu- 
ment preserved small volume which was once the property Aelfwine, abbot 
New Minster, Winchester, from 1035 1057 (Hyde Register, Birch, 47, and 
appendix). known that Abbot Leofric accompanied Harold Hastings and fell 
sick there and died soon after his return Peterborough, but there evidence that 
bore arms, and the view that the second Aelfwig, abbot New Minster, Harold’s 
uncle, who was killed there, actually participated the fighting rests upon late com- 
position (wherein the abbot misnamed Godwin) doubtful authenticity. Isolated 
incidents this type are insufficient support the charge worldliness levelled 
English monks general Norman writers. 

For example, William Malmesbury’s account the worldliness the monks 
Christ Church, Canterbury, frequently cited contemporary description though 
was written after 1120. occurs section the Gesta Pontificum (ed. 
Hamilton, pp. almost wholly based upon Eadmer’s Historia Novorum (ed. Rule, 
pp. which work there nothing more than mild criticism the English 
monks. Eadmer’s Vita Dunstani (Memorials St. Dunstan, 238), with which 
Stubbs thought Malmesbury was unacquainted, find description which, though 
more moderate than that the Gesta has much common with that 
the two cannot unconnected. Eadmer, who entered Christ Church infant soon 
after Lanfranc’s accession, might possibly credited with some personal knowledge, 
but must have relied for the most part upon hearsay, and belonged the 
younger generation which was naturally critical its predecessors. Eadmer’s criti- 
cism occurs conjunction with account miracle taken from the life Dunstan 
Osbern, who was Lanfranc’s contemporary, and Osbern’s work similar criticism 
found. Archbishop Stigand was not monk, and consequence discipline 
Canterbury may have been somewhat relaxed, but what know monastic life 
such places Worcester and Glastonbury does not bear out Malmesbury’s sweeping 
generalization, monachi Cantuarienses, sicut omnes tunc temporis Anglia, seculares 
haud absimiles erant’. His account falls into the same category the language 
the biographer St. Bernard, who, writing Malmesbury’s own time, says that the 
saint thought above all England, where religious life was languid and had well- 
nigh perished, lost the swelling tide vice 
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after 992, and similar change may have been made Crediton. 
While some bishops were thus replacing secular canons monks, 
others reverted the plan favoured Archbishop Wulfred 
the early ninth century, that compelling the canons their 
cathedral and collegiate churches live accordance with 
rule which demanded that they should take their meals 
common refectory and sleep common dormitory. The policy 
Leofric, who built refectory and dormitory Exeter 
1050, and Giso, who did likewise Wells about ten years 
later, generally attributed their Lotharingian training, and 
sometimes assumed that this type organization was foreign 
Englishmen. Many years before, however, the fifth code 
King Ethelred, canons were urged have dormitory and 
refectory where their revenues would permit this, and the policy 
Leofric seems have been anticipated northern England. 
known that Archbishop Ealdred between 1060 and 1069 
enriched the three great minsters York, Southwell, and 
Beverley and established York and Southwell refectories for 
the canons. Beverley completed the refectory and dor- 
mitory which Archbishops Aelfric and Cynesige had begun; and 
the revival canonical life thus carried back the period 
1023 1051. There reason believe, moreover, that two 
possibly three cathedrals addition Exeter, Wells, and York 
were influenced this movement. York Ealdred did not 
meet with failure, and the autobiography Giso does not create 
the impression that was unable enforce his commands. 
was the Norman Conquest which brought this interesting develop- 
ment close, for decay set Exeter after Leofric’s death 
1072, while Giso’s reforms Wells were abrogated his 
successor John Tours, who destroyed the refectory, dormitory, 
cloister, and other offices built Giso, and turned the canons 
out live with the people’, prebendal houses among the 
townsmen. When Thomas, first Norman archbishop York, 
took possession his city found almost everything destroyed 
the recent political disturbances, and though attempted 
first restore Ealdred’s system decided within twenty years 
abandon favour the organization familiar him 

the substitution monks for clerks cathedral establish- 
ments the English reformers found novel solution one aspect 
the problem presented the secular clergy the day. The 
demand that canons cathedral and collegiate churches should 
live common life was another method approach, but there 


writer hopes publish shortly article reviewing the evidence relating 
cathedral chapters the late Old English period. 
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remained the mass parochial clergy, urban and rural, many 
whom England the Continent were this date married 
and ill-educated. The attitude the leading English prelates 
the tenth and eleventh centuries clerical marriage may 
discerned the legislation the period. The canon issued 
Archbishops Oda and Wulfstan and their colleagues 942 


that those holy orders whose duty teach God’s people the 
example their life should observe the celibacy befitting their estate, 
whether they men women. they fail they shall incur that 
which ordained the canon, and they shall forfeit their worldly posses- 
sions and burial consecrated ground unless they make 


There specific reference married clergy the laws 
but enjoined that the clergy shall live pure 
Clerical marriage again prohibited the codes 
Ethelred and Cnut’s great ecclesiastical code. one instance 
the legislators adopt somewhat peremptory language 


pray and enjoin all the servants God and priests above all obey 
God and practise celibacy and guard against incurring the wrath God. 
They know full well that they have right 


another they seek entice the clergy away from their wives 
the promise rewards 


1The Northumbrian Priests’ Law (cap. 35), which applies area where 
Scandinavian influence was strong, indicates that was common for priest have 
wife concubine, and the sixth series Ethelred’s laws (cap. par. 2), which does 
not apply solely the Danelaw, shows that the practice cannot have been unknown 
other parts England. 

Edmund, par. The translation Miss Robertson’s. incur that which 
ordained the canon was presumably the case beneficed clergy the loss their 
benefices, and the law seems contain the threat deprivation. The reading 
the clause which has the best manuscript authority wrongly equates the loss tem- 
poral goods and denial burial consecrated ground with the penalty prescribed 
the canon law. 

There reference one text the Canons Edgar (Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 
pp. 395 whose translation quoted here); the sixtieth canon what Thorpe 
evidently regards the superior text reads, And enjoin that priest love over 
much the presence women but love his lawful spouse, that the Church which 
added another manuscript, And right minister the altar direct his own 
life the instruction books that worthy full thaneship both life and 
the misdirect his life let his dignity wane, according the deed may be, 
let him know will that neither women nor temporal warfare are befitting him 
will rightly obey God and rightly observe God’s passage which reminiscent 
Ethelred quoted below, and the further statement that Dunstan decided that 
mass-priest had wife was entitled other lad (means exculpation) than 
belonged layman equal birth, were charged with accusation i.e. 
loses the privileges his order. 

Reckoning and two versions the same code. 

Ethelred compare Cnut 6a, The translation Miss Robertson’s. 
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But who will turn from marriage and observe celibacy shall obtain the 
favour God and addition worldly honour shall enjoy the wergild 
and privileges thegn during this life and after his 


Ignorance alone was not responsible for the attitude the 
married clergy who disregarded these injunctions. Their per- 
versity seems have been some extent the outcome their 
biblical studies, for they were aware that the Scriptures could 
cited support their contention that priest and deacon 
might marry. Hence members the episcopate realized that 
they must reason with the offenders and perceived—here they 
exhibited degree enlightenment surpassing that their 
continental contemporaries—that their arguments could not 
comprehended those limited education unless they were 
addressed the clergy the vernacular. Probably the early 
years the archiepiscopate Wulfstan York, when held 
also the bishopric Worcester (1003-16), Aelfric, abbot 
Eynsham, pupil Ethelwold and foremost English scholar 
his age, prepared for the archbishop’s use two pastoral letters 
Latin and within year rendered them into the vernacular 
his The principal theme the first these, the 
Sermo Clericos, the impropriety clerical marriage, and 
the sermon written the form which will delivered 
the bishop addressing his clergy, presumably synod. 
proceeds historical sequence from the birth Christ the 
great councils the early Church, quoting (from the False 
Decretals) the third canon the Council Nicaea 


Canones autem regulas dicimus quas sancti patres constituerunt, quibus 
scriptum est quomodo canonici, sunt regulares clerici, uiuere debent. 
quibus legimus uos legere potestis, quod nullus episcopus 
aut presbyter aut diaconus aut regularis canonicus habeat domo suo 
mulierem manentem, nisi sit mater eius aut soror aut amita aut matertera, 
quibus nulla mala suspicio nascatur, aliquis aliter facit 


Clerical marriage was clearly burning question England 
Ethelred’s reign, and the subject acute controversy; the 
author aware that critics may wish set the Scriptures against 
the Canons, and accordingly refutes the argument that because 
priests the Old Testament and certain the Apostles had 


Ethelred par. compare Cnut 6a, par (also Ethelred, 

Die Hirtenbriefe Aelfrics, ed. Bernhard Fehr (Bibliothek der 
Prosa, ix), pp. 35-221. 

86. Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe Aelfrics, continues, ‘Sed uobis 
mirum incredibile uidetur, quia habetis uestram miseriam tam frequenti usu, 
non existimatis esse peccatum, presbyter aut diaconus aut clericus uiuat cum 
uxore sicut laicus’. For the corresponding passages the English sermon see par. 
81-3 (ibid. 102). 


‘ 
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wives the same licence was allowed his The same 
arguments from Canon Law which Aelfric used the Sermo 
Clericos had been employed him some years earlier when 
prepared similar pastoral epistle the vernacular for 
Wulfsige, bishop Sherborne possibly soon after 
993), the work known the Canons Both were 
written with the same object view, aid the bishop 
his task uplifting the secular clergy, and manuscript evidence 
proves that they were widely known and highly valued through- 
out the eleventh century there can doubt that they were 
used bishops other than the two prelates for whom they 
were prepared. easy understand why Wulfstan 
Worcester, who was steeped the traditions the past, ignored 
the policy moderation dictated Lanfranc and ordered the 
clergy his diocese choose between their churches and their 
England should leave out account this pre-Conquest evidence, 
nor can lightly dismissed the ground that married clergy 
were still numerous the reign the Conqueror. Admittedly, 
the efforts the English reformers had not been greatly rewarded, 
but would rash maintain that those Lanfranc and his 
colleagues were more successful.* 


The celibacy the clergy but one the many topics 
covered the pastoral letters Aelfric. The object the 


Dicitis quoque quod Petrus apostolus habuit uxorem filios, nos dicimus 
quia ipse quidam alii apostoli habuerunt uxores ante conuersionem eorum secundum 
legem Moysi, sed, quando Christum conuersi sunt, dimiserunt omnia carnalia, ac- 
cepturi (par. 88, Fehr, Die Hirtenbriefe, 46, compare 102, 
par. Homily Chastity was written for his friend, certain Sigeferth, 
who had reported him that anchorite living his estates openly taught that 
clerical marriage was permissible, which Sigeferth found difficult reconcile with 
Aelfric’s condemnation clerical marriage his writings. 

Ibid. pp. 1-34. Translated Thorpe, Ancient Laws, pp. 441 

Vita Wulfstani, 53. 

the canons the council London 1102 (Eadmer, Historia Novorum, 
ed. Rule, 142), ‘no archdeacon, priest, deacon, canon shall take wife 
take one retain her’; reference made here Lanfranc’s legislation (of which 
William Malmesbury was ignorant). 1108 clerical marriage again demanded 
attention, and the bishops the presence the king and with the authority 
the barons once again prohibited quoting this occasion the canon the council 
Nicaea which Aelfric and the English prelates had been blazoning abroad over 
hundred years before (Eadmer, Historia Novorum, 194). Even so, was necessary 
for the councils 1125 and 1127 travel over the same ground afresh. Dr. Brooke 
has commented upon one feature the Decretales Gregory one further item 
ten chapters all addressed England. These deal exclusively with the question 
priests’ sons succeeding their father’s benefices; the toleration therein shown 
clerical marriage, the ordination priests’ sons, even the son acquiring his father’s 
benefice, reveal how unusual were the conditions England when such breaches 
Canon Law had for time tolerated (Cambridge Hist. ii. 222). The de- 
cretals which reference here made were issued about century after the pro- 
mulgation Lanfranc’s edict. 
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letter written for Wulfsige Sherborne give priests clear 
outline their duties 161 short chapters. the letters 
prepared for Archbishop Wulfstan the treatment more detailed, 
and the second epistle English, the sermon Quando Dividis 
comprises not only directions for the mass-priest 
himself but also expositions which might use when teaching 
his congregation. Great importance was undoubtedly attached 
the instruction the laity,? for which the use the ver- 
nacular was necessary, and herein lies the origin many the 
homilies and translations the period. The first and second 
series Aelfric’s Catholic Homilies,? written each com- 
prised course forty sermons the vernacular for the prin- 
cipal days the Christian year, and the view has been expressed 
that the homilies were actually preached Aelfric and later 
revised and made available for other The Saints’ 
written early the period 993-8, may regarded 
complementary the Catholic Homilies, for though Aelfric 
here writing about the lives and passions those saints whom 
monks celebrate among themselves’, the work was written 
the request two great laymen, the ealdormen Aethelweard 
and Aethelmaer, and was suitable for use parish priests. 
The Saints’ Lives are not, however, found the manuscript, 
which the best single source the homilies. This manuscript 
contains both series homilies, the Temporibus Anni 
brief treatise Old English astronomy and natural history) 
followed vernacular translations the Pater Noster and 
Creeds, prayers, Lenten sermon, and the Canonibus. 
precise writes Mr. Sisam, all these 
works are Aelfric’s, except for the Creeds and Prayers which 
may safely assigned him grounds style and apti- 
tude the purpose the whole collection. That purpose was 
supply ordinary priests, clear English, with the religious 
instruction necessary for their congregations together with some 
related writings for the guidance the priests themselves.’ 
With the same object view translated into English certain 
parts the Bible, omitting passages unsuitable for likely 
tedious laymen, and his theory translation more 
enlightened than any other translator before 


Fehr, op. cit. 146 Translated Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 464. 

was with eye the laity who knew Latin that the Daily and Nightly 
Offices were rendered into English Publick Office Daily and Nightly 
Devotion, 1715). 

Ed. Thorpe (Aelfric Society). 

Mr. Sisam Review English Studies, viii. 58. The dates adopted above 
are Mr. Sisam’s, whose arguments seem conclusive. 

Ed. Skeat (Early English Text Society). 

Review English Studies, viii. 52. 
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much was lost before the work Aelfric was taken again 
with equal intelligence 

the end the first quarter the eleventh century there 
was circulation abundance homiletic literature the 
vernacular, and the bulk was suitable for the use educated 
parish priests. Besides the series mentioned above, 
wrote homilies for special occasions, his contemporary Wulfstan, 
archbishop York, composed many and most 
manuscript collections there are others, exhibiting varying 
degrees affinity the undoubted works Aelfric and Wulfstan, 
whose authorship will probably never established. Long after 
the most productive period had passed, these writings unquestion- 
ably continued put the purpose for which they were 
intended. sermons were not only continuously tran- 
scribed but also occasionally modernized. Mr. Sisam’s recent 
work the Catholic Homilies has brought light fact great 
significance one the manuscripts examined him was written 
two scribes, one working the early years the eleventh 
century and the other the middle, but later still, apparently 
towards the end the century, the manuscript was marked 
some one preparing the sermons for 

was, moreover, anxiety assist the secular clergy which 
inspired Byrhtferth Ramsey compose 1011 his 
long and detailed exposition the reckonings time and 
kindred matters, wherein the author draws freely upon Bede’s 
Temporum Ratione, the Liber Computo Rabanus Maurus, 
and number other treatises which the editor has identified, 
and yet infuses the whole with his own personality. adopts 
the novel method expounding each point first Latin and 
then the vernacular. The concession—which the 
author seems times grudge young clerks and up- 
land’ who have not the same knowledge Latin 


English Literature (Mediaeval), 55. 

Napier, Sammlung der ihm zugeschriebenen Homilien. 

Review English Studies, ix. seqq. 

Crawford (Early English Text Society, vol. 177, issued 1929). 
The editor, whose premature death has left us, for the present least, without 
introduction the Manual, elsewhere (Speculum Religionis, 102) observed that 
this work with his other writings give Byrhtferth place second only that the 
Venerable Bede the history Anglo-Saxon science 

Manual, ed. Crawford, pp. 20, 21. ‘It seems too tedious explain the 
whole this passage English for clerks 

Ibid. 16: pro certo quod plurimi suburbani ignorant clerici quot 
sunt genera pp. 91, 92: desire give some further information 
young priests regarding the four seasons, order that they may able with greater 
confidence explain these things their clerks’; pp. 150, 151: But confidently 
inform rustic priests what have read respecting this cycle’; pp. 180, 181: But 
eager pursue the study the computus with young men because verily 
believe that words can greatly benefit him who will diligently examine them’ 


| 
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monks and men trained The work handbook 
for priests containing information which all priests must know 
‘with complete order fulfil their office, and 
the author’s language suggests that bishops examined candidates 
with some care: would that noble clerks shook off all 
sloth from their mind and intellect order that they might 
able the more excellently give account the epacts 
the presence reverend like manner such works 
the first letter Theodulf, bishop Orleans (c. 785-818), 
his clergy, which occurs more than one English manuscript 
collection the tenth and eleventh centuries, were utilized 
the English reformers. This letter belongs group epis- 
copal capitularies based canon law which are ‘en somme, 
des guides pratiques vie cléricale 
des practical value the original Latin and 
suitable for translation into the for the benefit 
rustic clerks. could not argued, however, that the use 
the vernacular Englishmen this age arose from neglect 
Latin. The language Byrhtferth indicates that monks and 
many secular clergy, particularly those trained cathedral and 
collegiate churches, had good knowledge Latin, and both 
and Aelfric use that tongue when writing for learned audiences. 
one was more anxious than Aelfric inculcate thorough 
knowledge Latin and one more enlightened the method 
which adopted teacher. His Latin Grammar attained 
wide popularity, and seems have been the author the 
Latin-English Glossary which appended the Grammar 
several manuscripts. His arranged the form 
dialogue between the master and pupils, was written enable 
the pupil acquire Latin vocabulary: ‘the genial school- 
master Aelfric, author the earliest Latin grammar medieval 
Europe, made this task easy and pleasant for his pupils 


194: will next reveal country priests the mysteries the letters the 
alphabet 

Manual, ed. Crawford, pp. 236, 237: ‘We know that young clerks are not ac- 
quainted with these things, though the scholars who have been trained monastery 
(on mynstre) devote their attention these subjects and frequently discuss them 
(‘in minster’ would better rendering mynstre since the word does not 
torum simul aetate hominum sint nobis euiscerata: iam alio modo dicamus 
qualiter sint clericis nota, que monachis sint perspicue (an exposition 
Old English follows). 

Ibid. pp. 90, 91. Ibid. pp. 36, 37. 

Fournier and Bras, Histoire des Collections Canoniques Occident, 112. 

independent translations this work into Old English are known, one 
printed Wilkins, Concilia, 265 and Thorpe, Ancient Laws, pp. 466 seqq. 
(under the title Ecclesiastical and the other (fragmentary) printed 
Napier (Early English Text Society, Original Ser. no. 150). 

loquies (Anecdota Oxoniensia, xv). 
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was doubt because English had been used for centuries 
for the promulgation legal enactments that the official and 
semi-official ecclesiastical compilations the period were mostly 
written the vernacular. Not only the Northumbrian Priests’ 
Law, which was meant intelligible the upland clergy, 
but also the compilations known the Canons Edgar and 
the Institutes were written Old English. The former 
consists series injunctions sixty-seven chapters in- 
tended for the guidance the clergy, particular priests 
with the cure souls, many them based upon the Carolingian 
capitularies, source utilized Regino Priim and most 
compilers canonical collections the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The Polity, vast collection touching upon secular 
institutions but concerned mainly with the clergy, appears 
have been composed ecclesiastic writing the first half 
the eleventh century, possibly the reign Cnut. The 
collection, which comprises pieces such which 
once existed separately, lays down regulations for the conduct 
bishops and priests, monks and nuns, and the laity. Homiletic 
style, the whole infused with the spirit reform, and the 
compiler, who draws upon canonical collections known have 
been current England this time, inveighs against such 
abuses clerical marriage. Though the work written the 
vernacular, some the sources the writer’s many injunctions 
concerning the duties the clergy will possibly identified 
when analysed detail. Critical editions other texts 
have revealed some the authorities upon which the reformers 
relied, and light thrown this question the manuscript 
collections canonical writings which have survived. group 
collections this type was analysed Miss Bateson 
some years These, like most continental collections 
the period between Regino Priim and Burchard 
are lacking systematic arrangement, but their purpose 
they are scrapbooks, textes’, comprising 
extracts church discipline, canonical and capitulary law, 
and liturgical rules, and were specially intended for bishop’s 


Wilkins, Concilia, 225 Thorpe, Ancient Laws, pp. 395 422 
neither work has critical edition been issued yet. Stubbs (Memorials St. 
Dunstan, pp. cvi, attributes Dunstan the constructive and progressive stamp 
the ecclesiastical legislation Edgar’s reign, and regards some the canons 
characteristic Dunstan’. The Ordo Confessionis and penitential canons and 
instructions (Thorpe, pp. 402 associated with the Canons Edgar, compila- 
tion uncertain date from older material, not contain anything that connects 
them with the reign Edgar the pontificate Dunstan’. 

Printed Liebermann, Gesetze, 477 and discussed iii. 270. 

Ante, 

Fournier and Bras, op. cit. 268-71, Les collections mineures fin 
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Before all the surviving collections have been analysed 
detail may rash generalize regarding the knowledge 
Canon Law England the tenth century and the first 
half the eleventh, yet evident that the English reformers 
were versed most the authoritative and familiarity 
with them cannot have been confined few persons. 

significant that the compiler the Canons Published 
under includes enactments relating the holding 
diocesan synods 


And enjoin that they (the clergy) every synod have, every year, 
books and garments for divine ministry, and ink and vellum for their 
ordinances and provision for three days iii). 

And enjoin that every priest the synod have his clerk and 
orderly man for servant (c. iv). 

And enjoin that every priest declare the synod aught pre- 
judicial him, and any man have highly injured him and let them all 
take had been done them all, and aid that bot made, 
the bishop shall direct (c. v). 

And enjoin that every priest the synod declare his shrift- 
district knows any man contumacious God miserably drunk 


deadly sins, whom cannot, incline bot, dare not for worldly opinion 
(c. vi). 


Likewise, the Northumbrian Priests’ Law which draws upon the 
above work, states, ‘if priest neglects the synod, shall make 
amends for and passage Folcard’s preface his Life 
St. John wherein relates that Archbishop 
Ealdred required his clergy attending the synod wear ankle- 
length tunics (clerus talaribus tunicis conuentum frequentat synodi), 
proves that such assemblies actually met. was doubt 
these gatherings and visitations that the bishops were best 
able attack abuses. Reference has been made above Arch- 
bishop Oda’s command that each bishop should make annual 


Bateson notes that there one the manuscripts examined her 
version the Dionysio-Hadriana’ and there are excerpts from this standard work 
the collections. Aelfric Eynsham used work incorporating fragments the 
Pseudo-Isidore did not have access the complete text. This work, which 
was more less suspect until the time Gregory Germany and not cited 
Abbo Fleury and others who were none the less acquainted with (Fournier 
and Bras, op. cit. 320 may have been looked upon with some suspicion 
England. worth recording here that Abbo Fleury the latter half the 
tenth century brought from England collection canons now unhappily lost. 
English compilers used also Ansegisus’s collection capitularies, Theodulf’s capitu- 
laries, and various other collections canons and capitularies. yet, however, 
the employment England Burchard’s Decretum (written the early eleventh 
century) has not been established. 

Thorpe, Ancient Laws, 395. Liebermann, Gesetze, 382 (c. 44). 

Hist. Church York, 241. Canon Raine suggests that have this 
passage ‘some extracts from what must regarded the earliest known set 
archiepiscopal injunctions 
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visitation his diocese and the activities St. Oswald, and 
significant that the most detailed account episcopal 
visitation the Norman period comes from the contemporary 
life the English bishop Worcester, Wulfstan. Whether 
the bishop was normally assisted the late Old English period 
single archdeacon more,' and whether the office rural 
dean English origin are questions which conclusive 
answer can given reason the paucity evidence, but 
certain that the body parochial clergy under the bishop’s 
direction was increasing constantly this period. From 
least the time Archbishop Oda the building and repair parish 
churches was important item the episcopal programme 
reform, and the parish church served single incumbent was 
common institution the end the century, while literary 
and archaeological evidence proves that many parish churches 
were built repaired between 1000 and 1066, some laymen 
and others prelates such Leofric Exeter and Wulfstan 
Worcester. Mr. Page’s analysis the evidence Domesday 
Book suggests that the extreme south-west was the eleventh 
century still served the main collegiate churches, but 
the rest the country parish churches had developed alongside 
such colleges. Hampshire and Berkshire could trace 
highly developed ecclesiastical organization’ and parts 
Sussex, Surrey, and Kent parish churches were numerous before 
the Conquest. Most appear have been founded landowners 
some importance these parts, but East Anglia and the 
northern Danelaw the building and endowment parish churches 
groups free men humble rank was already common. 
The organization East Anglia under parish village churches 
enthusiastically undertaken that within some sixty 
seventy years the re-establishment the bishopric Elmham 


the multiplication archdeacons the diocese Canterbury the ninth 
century see Miss Deanesly’s highly important article (ante, xlii. 1-11). The meagre 
evidence relating the succeeding period has been reviewed Frere (Visitation 
Articles and Injunctions, 41). archdeacons have been traced the tenth 
century, but unless the office survived this period, difficult account 
for its appearance the Northumbrian Priests’ Law (probably relating 
the Danelaw, where might expect ecclesiastical organization less highly 
developed than the south. The multiplication archdeacons within single 
diocese may have been retarded the creation small bishoprics south the 
Thames the tenth century. Although the only English archdeacons the first 
half the eleventh century whose names are known belong the diocese Canter- 
bury, the post-Conquest canon episcopi archidiaconos ceteros sacri ordinis 
ministros ecclesiis suis can hardly regarded order for the ap- 
pointment archdeacons where hitherto there had been none’; the reference 
ministers suggests that command fill all vacancies. 

has been traced the twelfth century, see Stenton, Danelaw 


Charters, pp. and West, Cartulary St. Benet Holme (Norfolk Record 
pp. 252-6). 


¢ 
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the number churches founded Suffolk particularly, and 
almost equal degree Norfolk, cannot have been much less 
than that which exists the present day 

unlikely that all the members the late Old English 
episcopate were equally zealous the pursuit reform, but the 
more active prelates could influence their colleagues synods 
bishops which met intervals. The compiler the Polity, 
the section headed Incipit Synodo, describes the holding 
such synod,? and, since some least the injunctions 
the pieces included his work were improbable 
that the passage concerning ecclesiastical councils bore rela- 
tion the practice his own time. The Regularis Concordia, 
well known, was drawn synodale summoned 
King Edgar, and passage the preface these monastic 
customs implies that the latter half the tenth century the 
synod was regarded part the normal machinery ec- 
clesiastical The novelty the series Norman 
councils beginning 1070 perhaps too readily assumed, and 
too much weight may have been attached particular phrase 
the record the proceedings the council London 1075 
where said that the practice holding councils had fallen 
into desuetude for many years, for the identical words retro 
multis annis are used period not more than seventeen 
years the preamble the published London 
1102, and the record 1075 seems itself imply that ec- 
clesiastical councils had been held within living 


Page, op. cit. 86. Concerning parish churches villages and towns Baldwin 
Brown wrote: ‘So far size and architectural expression are concerned they are 
fairly comparable with contemporary Norman churches the Duchy the same type, 
and indeed judge surviving examples the Saxon village church stone though 
architecturally plain was not far below the average size and pretension village 
church later mediaeval modern times’ (Arts England, ii. 383). 
the architectural features these churches, see also Clapham, English Romanesque 
Architecture before the Norman Conquest. 

Thorpe, Ancient Laws, pp. (c. x). The chapter gives first the prayers and 
responses used the synod (these are Latin) and incumbent 
bishops the synod first all consider about unanimity and true concord among 
themselves and how they may, before all things, exalt Christianity and most effectually 
suppress heathenism. And let every bishop have the book canons the synod, &c.’ 

the piece which forms part vii and printed Liebermann under the 
title from the Polity (Anglo-Saxon) and the Quadripartitus (Latin) 
said that the bishop shall ever (busied) about reconciliation and peace (Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws, 426; Liebermann, Gesetze, 477). was doubt with this 
some similar injunction mind that Wulfstan made constant efforts restore peace 
among neighbours (Vita Wulfstani, pp. 45). 

Dugdale, Monasticon, xxviii; St. Dunstan, 146: ‘If necessity 
should call for some addition the common use, this may permitted for time 
otherwise nothing further done without synodical sanction 

Historia Novorum (ed. Rule), 142. 

After the council had decreed that the seats bishops attending councils should 
determined the date their consecration unless the privileges certain churches 
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Though the series Old English ecclesiastical councils may 
have been the Danish wars the practice hold- 
ing such assemblies was certainly not abandoned the tenth 
century. The division the West Saxon sees the time 
Plegmund and Edward the Elder seems have been made 
council series Archbishop Oda’s synodal 
letter was issued synod, and probable that his Constitu- 
tiones were promulgated such Moreover, 
Liebermann observed some time ago, ‘the piece which all 
the legal collections has been edited Edmund’s first law, ought 
entered synod. For, though the king has summoned 
the assembly and has called laymen it, bishops only 
are mentioned the factors consulting and decreeing; they 
alone address the people the first person plural, quote canon- 
ical law, threaten ecclesiastical punishment and deal only with 
clerical matters The preamble reads 


King Edmund has convened London, during the holy season 
Easter, great assembly, both the ecclesiastical and secular estates. 
Archbishop Oda and Archbishop Wulfstan and many other bishops have 
there been taking counsel for the welfare their (own) souls and (the souls) 
those who have been placed under their charge.* 


Several other codes the tenth and early eleventh centuries 
are wholly mainly ecclesiastical content and though issued 
the king’s name might reckoned the canons synods. 
The first Athelstan’s six codes which opens with the words, 
‘I, King Athelstan, with the advice Archbishop Wulfhelm, 
and other bishops also, inform the reeve every 
brief, relates solely ecclesiastical matters and quotes 
the canons Carolingian synod. The same king’s enactment 
relating poor relief opens with the words, ‘I, King Athelstan, 
with the advice Wulfhelm archbishop and all other 
bishops and ecclesiastics, for the forgiveness sins, make 
known all and may also have been drafted 
ecclesiastical assembly. The ecclesiastical element strong 
King Ethelred’s codes, particularly those numbered vi, 


entitled their bishops seats special dignity, reference was made the customs 
the pre-Conquest period: qua interrogati sunt senes provecti, 
quid vel ipsi vidissent, vel majoribus atque antiquioribus veraciter probabiliter 
ipsi Pontificwm, 67): the wording the passage indicates that 
these Englishmen were asked give information concerning the actual seating 
pre-Conquest assemblies. 

Appendix II. See above, 386. 

National Assembly, 16. 

Liebermann, Gesetze, 184; translated Miss Robertson, Laws the Kings 
England, 

Gesetze, 146; translated Attenborough, Laws the Earliest English Kings, 
123. 


Gesetze, Attenborough, op. cit. 127. 
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vii, and viii. The first clause the sixth code, probably issued 
Enham 1008 reads, significantly, ‘and first all the 
primary ordinance the bishops while the Latin 
paraphrase terms the laws statuta vel decreta nostro 
conventu synodali The first Cnut’s two long 
codes purely ecclesiastical and more than probable that 
the counsellors who drafted were churchmen. The practice 
observed this and some extent the preceding reign 
issuing simultaneously ecclesiastical and secular codes either 
separate entities joined one another may possibly suggest 
that the clergy this date 1085 continued their discus- 
sions for several days after the secular magnates had departed. 
Three councils are known have met the latter part 
Dunstan’s pontificate, Calne, Kirtlington, and Amesbury,? 
and his successor Aethelgar held least one synod (in 988 
989), but none these assemblies appear have published 
canons. There also tradition that council met under the 
presidency Cynesige, archbishop York, late 1059, 
but the authority Though some these late Old 
English synods are closely allied not coincident with the 
meetings the witan, they not differ fundamentally from 
the councils the pre-Alfredian and Norman 


Gesetze, 246-57 Robertson, op. cit. 91. The concluding paragraph the 
Latin text suggests that Wulfstan, archbishop York, drafted the laws made 
the paraphrase. 

All three assemblies are termed synods the Chronicle Florence Worcester, 
sub an. 977 (ed. Thorpe, 145), that Cyrtling being described maxima synodus. 
There were probably other synods Dunstan’s pontificate besides these and the one 
which the Regularis Concordia was drawn up. 

Liber Hyda, ed. Edwards, pp. 244-51. related that certain Wulfbold 
who refused obey the king’s commands forfeited his lands and was arrested and 
Ethelgar archbishop had the same time great synod London’, where Wulfbold 
was brought before the king (pp. 245, 249). 

story the confirmation Herwald’s appointment Llandaff ‘in illa 
famosa synodo quae Lundoniae facta est ebdomada Pentecostes anno 
Incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi’, preserved the Liber Landavensis, 
suspected Haddan and Stubbs 292-3), who remark that why Stigand 
Canterbury not mentioned does not appear’. The absence any reference 
Stigand point favour the authenticity the narrative, for council had 
met this year would not have been under Stigand’s presidency. was this 
year that the archbishop’s position, consequence the fall Pope Benedict, was 
recognized uncanonical, and from this time the end Edward’s reign con- 
secrated bishops. The traditions relating Herwald appear irreconcilable. 

councils the pre-Alfredian period (Haddan and Stubbs, iii) 
were with few exceptions assembled with the co-operation kings and 
were attended nearly every instance laymen well ecclesiastics. Synodal 
decisions were promulgated with kings and very clear line can 
drawn between ecclesiastical and secular assemblies. There appears real 
distinction character between the councils Theodore and those the period 
following 690, for though the participation and assent lay princes not mentioned 
the canons the council Hertford (672), there the beginning the record 
the council Hatfield (679) reference the Northumbrian, Mercian, East 
Anglian, and Kentish kings which may not merely dating clause and the councils 
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The publication ecclesiastical laws the king’s name 
may ascribed part the interest individual monarchs 
the clergy. The reformers who enjoyed royal co-operation 
were not, however, out touch with the Papacy, and the tie 
between England and Rome was close even when the see 
St. Peter was scarcely worthy respect. From England alone 
successive popes drew the census known Peter’s Pence, the 
payment which enjoined legal enactments the tenth 
and eleventh and there reason believe that the 
tax was still sent Rome with regularity the reign the 
Each newly appointed archbishop went Rome 
for the receipt the pallium, another fact which bears witness 
the strength the tie between England and the Papacy. 
recent writer holds that fetched his pallium because 


which Theodore divided the Mercian and Northumbrian sees met with the assent 
not the request the kings Mercia and Northumbria. The fact that the 
ecclesiastical codes the tenth and eleventh centuries are promulgated the king’s 
name, whereas earlier times secular rulers are mentioned consenting parties, 
does not necessarily indicate change the character the synod, for until all English- 
men were brought under the rule one king there was single secular authority 
which could enforce ecclesiastical legislation. equally difficult distinguish 
between secular and ecclesiastical assemblies the Norman period. The legatine 
councils 1070 met the command and under the presidency the Conqueror, 
and the king presided over the meeting Winchester 1072 which the dispute 
between the archbishops was settled, assembly which commonly reckoned 
synod but has rather the character session the king’s court. reference 
made the decrees the Council London 1075 the king’s consent, but 
William Malmesbury (Gesta Pontificum, 66) prefaces his copy the canons with 
the remark that King William allowed summon councils which this 
was one; may have taken his statement from the text which was using, and 
even this was not his remark reflects the opinion Henry I’s time that the royal 
licence was essential. The synod Winchester 1076 but aspect the Easter 
meeting the king’s council, and the last two councils mentioned the Acta Lan- 
franci, those Gloucester 1080 and 1085, are unquestionably identical with the 
Christmas meetings the witan. The observation the native chronicler that 
1085 the king held his court for five days and afterwards the archbishop and clergy 
had synod for three days does not necessarily indicate new departure, for long 
before this date the English clergy were familiar with the requirement that they should 
bring with them the synod provision for three days (see Canons Edgar quoted 
above), and the procedure described the annalist may have been normal much 
earlier date. With one possible exception (the legatine council 1125, concerning 
which see Brooke, English Church and the Papacy, 169) the ecclesiastical 
councils Henry I’s time were convened with the consent the king, and all 
the synods this period, even including the legatine councils 1125 and 1127, were 
attended laymen (Eadmer, Historia Novorum, 141, text decrees the council 
London, 1102; ibid. pp. 193-4, council 1108 (part general meeting the 
king’s Chronicle John Worcester, ed. Weaver, pp. 20, 23, councils 
1125 and 1127). 

who refuse payment delay are threatened with excommunication 
Edmund’s laws, Cnut inflicts heavy fine, and one Edgar’s laws (II Edgar 
par. the delinquents are ordered Rome person with their contri- 
butions and additional pence. seems clear from the Canterbury Domesday 


Monachorum (Vict. Co. Hist. Kent, iii. 257) that the sums due from the various private 


estates, boroughs, and religious communities this diocese had been fixed before 
the Conquest. 


See Appendix 
VOL. 
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was now the rule Rome that archbishops must come 
Rome receive it. this novelty William submitted, and 
was probably not averse going.’ far England 
concerned, however, this was novelty, and Lanfranc’s 
personal visit was made strict accordance with established 
usage (to which Anselm seems refer 1095), for had been 
the custom the archbishops Canterbury Rome for 
the pallium during the last 150 years not for much longer 
period, and three archbishops York went Rome for the 
same purpose the half-century immediately preceding the 

From time time papal intervention English affairs can 
traced, and instances become more numerous the eleventh 
century. The tradition that the division the West Saxon 
bishoprics the early tenth century was dictated the pope 
may well but less probable that genuine tradi- 
tions lie behind the spurious doubtful bulls attributed this 
period which would, authentic, imply that papal advice was 


Historia Novorum, ed. Rule, 54. Anselm explained that wished 

Archbishop Wulfhelm went Rome 927 within two years his translation 
Canterbury and reasonable infer with the compiler the Latin version 
Chronicle (Plummer, Chronicles, 107) that then fetched his pallium. 
Regarding the manner which his successor Oda obtained there information, 
but the next archbishop, Aelfsige, the year his election (959), went Rome 
obtain his pallium and was frozen death the Alps. Dunstan went Rome 
960, but his successor Aethelgar, whose archiepiscopate lasted but year, seems have 
died before could undertake the journey. Sigeric fetched his pall 990 and his 
successor Aelfric 997, when was greatly honoured the pope who wrote 
Abbo Fleury for news his safe return (Plummer, Saxon Chronicles, ii. 179). 
Archbishop Aelfheah fetched his pallium 1007, but there record that his suc- 
cessor, Lyfing, went Rome immediately after his appointment the 
critical state political affairs prevented him from leaving the country, and may 
have obtained his pallium when visited Rome the opening years Cnut’s reign, 
unless had been sent him, which not improbable. When Aethelnoth went 
Rome 1022 was accorded the same honour was conferred upon Lanfranc 
Pope Alexander: received mark distinction two palls, one which 
took from the altar St. Peter and the other the pope placed upon him with his 
own hands. The two next archbishops, Eadsige and Robert, each fetched his pallium 
from Rome, but Stigand’s was sent him. very much earlier date seems 
letter was addressed the pope ‘all the bishops and priests the whole island 
Britain’ urging that the burdensome journey Rome might dispensed with, 
and pointing out that the pallium had been sent the early days the English 
Church. The letter which only portion has survived seems have been written 
just after vacancy Canterbury had been filled, and probably contained request 
that the pall should sent; addressed pope named Leo, and Leo III 
the only pope that name who will fit with such vacancy (Haddan and Stubbs, 
Councils, iii. 559-61). the 805 the custom which required the 
southern archbishops Rome person must old the eighth century. 
The northern metropolitans not appear have fetched the pallium person until 
much later Oswald did not so, and there evidence that either Aldulf 
Wulfstan visited the pope with this object. Aelfric, archbishop York, however, 
fetched his pallium 1026, and his two successors, Cynesige (1051-60) and Ealdred 
did likewise. 

Appendix IT. 
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sought number occasions. known, however, that 
John (985-96) restored peace between King Ethelred and 
Richard, duke the Normans.! reliable source re- 
corded that Leofwine, abbot Ely, who had been deprived 
without justice his abbacy, accompanied Archbishop Aethelnoth 
Rome 1022 and obtained judgement the papal court 
pronouncing him guiltless the charges which had been brought 
against and Cnut’s own relations with Rome are well known. 
and after Leo pontificate there was constant intercourse 
between England and the papacy. Leo’s great synod Rheims 
1049 was attended three English prelates, Duduc bishop 
Wells, Wulfric abbot St. Augustine’s, and Aelfwine abbot 
Ramsey, who reported the decrees the synod King Edward. 
The council which met Rome Easter 1050 was attended 
Herman, bishop Ramsbury, and Ealdred Worcester, 
while Ulf Dorchester was the council Vercelli September 
the same year. consent was obtained the king and 
Bishop Leofric before Crediton was transferred 
Exeter and the reign the same pope belongs 
episode which, however interpreted, illustrates the intimacy 
the connexion between England and Rome. the promotion 
Robert Jumiéges the archbishopric Canterbury 
Lent 1051, the bishopric London which vacated was given 
Spearhafoc, abbot Abingdon, whom were issued, while 
the archbishop was abroad obtaining his pallium, letters duly 
authenticated with the king’s seal, commanding the archbishop 
consecrate the bishop-elect. Archbishop Robert, however, 
his return ignored the writ which Spearhafoc presented him 
and refused consecration the ground that the pope had for- 
bidden it. was, Archbishop Robert alleged, Pope Leo 
who rejected the abbot, King Edward this occasion tolerated 
papal interference such would not have been permitted 
the Conqueror. Why Spearhafoc, who had been chosen the 
king with the concurrence the assembled prelates and mag- 
nates, was regarded unsuitable for episcopal office not 
stated, and there seems proof that was partisan 
Earl Godwin, but his exclusion may have been primarily the 
work Archbishop Robert exploiting the traditional deference 
the papacy for the furtherance his own political 


3840, cited Fliche, Réforme Gregorienne, 12. 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle sub an. 1022. 

Though Spearhafoc managed during the remainder the summer and autumn 
reside the bishopric, which the king had before given him with his full leave’ 
(Chronicle C), was ousted later the year after the political revolution which 
strengthened the archbishop’s hand. Edward cannot have been the mercy 
Earl Godwin when the assembly which Spearhafoc received the bishopric met, 
for had been placed, Robert would not have been made archbishop. 
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The reaction England the situation created the 
flight Archbishop Robert 1052 matter some interest. 
The archbishop said have gone Rome and obtained from 
Leo letters ordering his reinstatement, but was afraid un- 
able enter England, and the contents the letters may not 
have been known this country. Englishmen seem have 
assumed that Robert and Ulf had resigned their sees, which 
were accordingly filled, and possible that Stigand’s position 
was not first regarded uncanonical. The writer who states 
that there was archbishop England 1053, which date 
Cynesige, the legality whose position doubt could 
entertained, was archbishop York, evidently 
neither archbishop had yet received the pallium (Cynesige 
fetched his two years later); hence Wulfwig Dorchester 
and Leofwine Lichfield were consecrated abroad this year. 
Whether Stigand applied Leo his immediate successors 
Victor and Stephen for the pallium unknown, and the cir- 
cumstances which obtained from Benedict 1058 
are Though Benedict may truly said have 
invaded the Holy was not antipope. During the 
months and days from April 1058 January 1059 
was without rival, and would seem that the legality 
his position was not yet questioned England. Stigand’s 
reception the pallium was regarded sufficient warrant for 
the exercise archiepiscopal functions: during these months 
consecrated two bishops, Ethelric Selsey and Siward 
Rochester, whereas had consecrated none before nor did 
again during the Confessor’s lifetime. After the election 
Nicholas however, the archbishop’s position was un- 
doubtedly regarded irregular England. ceased 
exercise the rights metropolitan and bishops avoided con- 
secration his singular that the Conqueror 
allowed him consecrate Remigius Dorchester 1067 and 


Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 

would fantastic suppose that Stigand, living far from the scene 
events, once perceived the weakness Benedict (to whom the cardinals were 
opposed) opportunity secure concession which had been withheld hitherto. 
Though the circumstances his election are discreditable, Benedict had belonged 
the reforming party and was highly esteemed Leo and Stephen IX. should 
not perhaps assumed that Victor and Stephen would have refused the pallium, 
had application been made them, Archbishop Robert had died Normandy. 
seems impossible discover the date this event, but Malmesbury uses language 
which implies that did not long survive his return Normandy, and may 
have been dead 1058 (his death dated 1070 Stubbs’ Registrum Sacrum, but 
authority cited, and the compiler evidently means that Robert must have been 
dead when Lanfranc was appointed). 

Poole, Studies Chronology and History, 170. Appendix IV. 

Wells and Walter Hereford were consecrated Nicholas and 
Wulfstan Worcester Archbishop Ealdred. 
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left him under the impression that would not disturbed. 
Since Pope Nicholas accepted Wulfwi, the supplanter Ulf, 
lawful bishop Dorchester, seems that his attitude and 
that Alexander Stigand was determined the reception 
the pallium from Benedict rather than the occupation 
the archbishopric during Robert’s lifetime. Stigand’s tenure 
the highest ecclesiastical dignity England was undoubtedly 
obnoxious these popes, but close contact was maintained 
with the reformed Papacy the period and there was 
desire Edward’s reign limit the scope papal 

The current estimate the last phase the Old English 
Church, determined largely Heinrich Béhmer’s Kirche 
Staat, fails justice those churchmen who pursued 
policy reform and ignores other features which are difficult 
reconcile with widespread decadence. The brilliance the 
literary achievement Aelfric’s age and the artistic merit 
illuminated manuscripts English workmanship coming from 
the latter half the tenth century and the first half the 
eleventh, which have long been recognized, must given due 
weight when judgement passed the English clergy. English 
are held have excelled the Normans the art 
stone-carving, and recent publications have emphasized the 
promise late Old English architecture. 


often assumed,’ writes Mr. Clapham, ‘that Saxon architecture 
was poor and stunted growth, without seeds expansion, and that 
owe the Normans our rescue from artistic stagnation out which 
was vain hope for salvation. Recent research, the contrary, has gone 
far prove that the minor arts the Norman Conquest was little short 
catastrophe, blotting out alike good tradition and accomplished 
execution, and setting its place semi-barbaric art which attempted 
little and did that little the major art architecture not 
unreasonable suppose that, left themselves, the Saxons would have 
travelled along the same road their Rhineland kinsmen, and, given 
peace and prosperity, would have produced architecture not unlike the 
Carolingian Romanesque the great cathedrals and abbey churches 
that province, retaining many the marks its parentage, and assimi- 
lating such features the rival styles northern France were found 
improve upon its construction enhance its effect. was, the greater 


Edward sent messengers Rome and, stated above, two bishops were 
consecrated there 1061. Giso Wells Nicholas granted privilege which 
has survived and believed the earliest original bull extant England, and 
few days later issued privilege behalf Wulfwi Dorchester, who had sent 
messengers asking him adjudicate Ealdred’s claim Lindsey. the same year 
the pope was able compel the surrender Worcester Ealdred, who brought 
with him his return England two papal legates, cardinals, who remained 
England until after Easter 1062. 

The phrase quae nova per Angliam servari which Eadmer (Historia 
Novorum 10) uses William I’s barriers against papal encroachment should 
understood literal sense. 
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Saxon churches the tenth and eleventh centuries, though lacking the 
scale their continental contemporaries, were probably not unworthy 
survive, and every other direction were quite the standards the 


The partial survival native artistic traditions after the 
like the continuance vernacular studies certain 
shows that the culture the period rested upon firm 
foundations. conclusion may recalled that for over 
century from the reign Hakon the Good Norway (935-61) 
missionaries from England were working, sometimes the 
peril their lives, for the conversion Scandinavian lands 
Christianity. Their labours, which led the creation Norway 
organized Church with many English and 
influenced also the remoter parts the Danish kingdom and 
Sweden, provide final proof the vitality the late Old 
English church. 
DARLINGTON. 


APPENDIX 


Organization during the Danish Wars (see 385, 


Tidferth, the last-recorded bishop Hexham, said have died 
821 (Symeon Durham, ed. Arnold, ii. 115 n.), while Baldwulf, who was 
living 803 and ii. 68), the last bishop Candida Casa 
Whitern (before its revival the twelfth century) whose existence 
beyond question. the early Mercian lists printed Sweet (Oldest 
English Texts, Karly English Text Society, 169), the bishops Whitern 
end with Heathored, but according Durham tradition Heathored was 
bishop Lindisfarne from 821 830 (Symeon Durham, 52), and 
generally assumed that the scribe who added Heathored’s name inserted 
the wrong table. The name Kadmund was added the same early 
scribe the bishops Lindisfarne (who the original hand terminate 
with the point where Heathored should stand, and not 
unlikely that this Edmund was Baldwulf’s successor Whitern (compare 
Sisam, Cynewulf and his Poetry, Brit. Acad. 26). Both Whitern and 
Hexham may have been united with Lindisfarne before the more serious 
phase the Scandinavian raids opened, but the possibility that they sur- 
vived into the late ninth century cannot spite the creation 
Scandinavian kingdom extending roughly from the Humber the 


English Romanesque Architecture before the Norman Conquest, 77. 

the ‘Saxo-Norman overlap’ see Clapham, op. cit., and Baldwin Brown, 
Arts Early England, ii, Anglo-Saxon Architecture (1925 edition). 

Recently emphasized Professor Chambers his essay the Con- 
tinuity English Prose’ printed introduction Harpsfield’s Life More, ed. 
Hitchcock and Chambers (Early English Text Society). 

Absalon Taranger, Den Angelsaksiske Kirkes Indflydelse paa den Norske, 
highly important work which has not yet been translated into English. 
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Tees, the succession archbishops York all apparently Englishmen until 
the appointment Osketel (probably 957), was unbroken. There was 
likewise break the succession bishops Lindisfarne, though Bishop 
Eardwulf was compelled abandon the island and wander about the 
mainland for seven years with the bones St. Cuthbert until 883 
found new resting-place Chester-le-Street, while the close 
the tenth century the saint found permanent home Durham, 
which henceforth became the episcopal residence. The two Anglian 
bishoprics appear have been extinguished the Scandinavian conquest. 
Neither Ethelwald Dunwich, consecrated between 845 and 870, nor 
Hunberht Elmham, who died 870, appears have had successor 
the period immediately following; Dunwich was never revived but 
Elmham was re-established before the mid-tenth century. East 
Anglia cannot, however, have been without episcopal ministration through- 
out this long period, for the English element was still Christian and the 
Scandinavian settlers had adopted Christianity the early years 
Edward the Elder’s reign. not impossible that one two bishops 
whose sees are unknown held Elmham the period after 930, but there 
evidence connect them with East Anglia and the will Theodred, 
bishop London (942-c. 951, Whitelock, Wills, no. and 
notes), suggests that either the whole East Anglia, least the 
southern part, Suffolk with episcopal seat Hoxne, was for the time 
being attached the bishopric London. The bishopric Dunwich was 
allowed lapse, but though from the mid-tenth century East Anglia had 
but one bishop, the bishop Elmham, the memory the southern see 
was not wholly obliterated. bishop Elmham, who died 1038, 
made bequests his priests Hoxne well those Elmham 
(Whitelock, op. cit. no. xxvi), and Domesday Hoxne described 
‘the seat the bishopric (D.B. ii. 379), facts which suggest 
that the late O.E. bishops Elmham, like the medieval bishops Coventry, 
had more than one cathedral establishment. According the supporters 
Herbert Losinga (ante, xl. 226-8), who wished transfer his seat 
Bury, Bedericesworth (Bury St. Edmunds) had once been episcopal seat, 
but seems impossible determine whether genuine tradition lies 
behind this statement. Turning the Mercian sees, find that, while 
Worcester and Hereford were the eastern midlands were dis- 
organized. Lindsey Sidnaceaster seems have been extinct from the 
late ninth century until the middle the tenth, the episcopal seat 
Leicester was moved Dorchester-on-Thames the end the ninth 
century, and there may have been break the succession Lichfield 
between the reigns Alfred and Athelstan, but Haddan and Stubbs 
iii. 627, say that certain that some names are omitted 
the ancient lists. 


Multiplication the West Saxon Sees (see 386, 


The subdivision the bishoprics Winchester and Sherborne, which 
cannot dated with exactitude, can hardly discussed apart from the 
well-known narrative which introduces the name Pope Formosus. 
Versions this story occur the works William Malmesbury and 
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Florence Worcester, and other writings the twelfth and succeeding 
centuries, and was long supposed that the form was that (written 
the eleventh century) the Leofric Missal. The editors the Crawford 
Charters were able show, however (note charter vii), that the tradition 
was current Dunstan’s day, and Dr. Armitage Robinson Bishops 
Wells, pp. drew attention version handwriting attri- 
buted with certainty the tenth century (Add. MS. 7138 the British 
Museum), which agrees closely with the Leofric Missal. this narrative 
the subdivision the bishoprics Winchester and Sherborne into five 
sees said have been the work single council just after 905. 
agreed that neither bishopric could have been divided that year. 
The division Winchester into two probably belongs 909, the year 
Frithestan’s appointment (the division said have been made his 
time the episcopal list 990 Cott. MS. Tib. but the Winchester 
charters which Stubbs cited support 909 are regarded suspicious 
Stevenson, Asser’s Life Alfred, pp. 322, 323), and although Asser’s 
immediate successor Sherborne was, according the episcopal lists, 
certain Aethelweard, whom nothing known, while the first bishop 
the curtailed diocese appears have been Waerstan, probable that 
the division Sherborne into three followed closely upon Asser’s death. 
Armitage Robinson concludes that ‘if accept the year 909 for the 
accession Frithestan and for the subsequent death Asser, may not 
unreasonably suppose that the whole scheme for the Wessex dioceses came 
into operation the end that year’. The assertion the narratives 
that for seven years before this reorganization the West Saxon kingdom 
had been without bishop unquestionably erroneous, but Stubbs was 
able give reasonable solution the problem raised the further 
statement that the reorganization was the immediate outcome letter 
addressed Archbishop Plegmund and Edward the Elder (who succeeded 
the West Saxon throne 899) Pope Formosus, who died 896. 
Stubbs’s opinion the subsequent repudiation the acts and ordinations 
Formosus rendered disputable those Plegmund, who seems have 
received his pallium from this pope, and the archbishop’s journey Rome 
908 was intended secure the recognition the validity his own 
position (introduction Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum, ii. liv seqq.), and 
this might explain how the confusion arose. Stubbs suggested that the 
bishoprics had been divided already, and that Plegmund obtained the 
confirmation Sergius III, but admitted that Formosus may have 
interested himself the affairs the English Church, and unless this was 
difficult understand how the tradition this pope’s intervention 
gained currency the latter half the tenth century (Armitage Robinson’s 
view that the narrative’ was written, possibly 934-53, 
support the bishop Crediton’s claim certain estates mentioned therein 
does not explain why Formosus was introduced, but would carry the 
tradition back still earlier date). Plegmund obtained his pallium 
from Formosus, that pope may have sent him with letter touching 
upon matters organization, and plan evolved King Alfred’s reign 
might well abandoned view the attitude Rome Formosus, 
until the death Denewulf Winchester afforded suitable moment for 
its revival. There evidence support this suggestion, but seems 
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unwise rejegt altogether the tradition that Formosus was connected 
with the developments Wessex. seems, then, that with papal ap- 
proval, not the pope’s behest, the West Saxon sees were increased 
from two five about 909. bishop was appointed for the men Wilts 
and Berks with his seat Ramsbury Sonning, while Hampshire and 
Surrey were left the bishop Winchester, and Sherborne was divided 
into three small sees, each corresponding roughly shire, Wells for the 
men Somerset and Crediton for the men Devon, with some sort 
jurisdiction over Cornwall (see Crawford Charters, notes charter vii), 
Dorset alone remaining the bishop Sherborne. King Athelstan was 
responsible for the final incorporation Cornwall into the West Saxon 
dominion, and his reign separate see was established for the Cornishmen 
either St. Germans St. Petrocks (ibid. 105). The occurrence, 
931 Cynesige, described ‘episcopus Berruescire’ (Birch, 
Cartularium no. 687: cannot identified with Cynesige, 
who later held Lichfield), when Oda was bishop Ramsbury, suggests 
that further subdivision had been made whereby the men Wilts and 
Berks were provided with bishops their own, having presumably their 
respective cathedral establishments Ramsbury and Sonning. 

The multiplication the West Saxon bishoprics seems have been 
anticipated the ninth century. There evidence temporary 
division the Winchester into, apparently, two parts two 
occasions, one the second and the other the third quarter the 
century (Haddan and Stubbs, iii. 596, note Herefrith’s pro- 
fession), while Sherborne may have been subdivided for considerable 
period, since know that Asser was before 893 made bishop Exeter 
(with authority over Cornwall), see which held for some years before 
became bishop Sherborne, when presumably was reunited with the 
latter see, and that bishop named Kenstec, with episcopal seat 
place which cannot identified gente Cornubia,’ made profession 
obedience the archbishop Canterbury between 870. Stevenson 
(Asser’s Life Alfred, 322) wrote the see Crediton would thus seem 
revival that held Asser, and possibly that Kenstec’. These 
instances may not stand alone. charter Wiglaf, king the Mercians, 
dated 836, which the original survives (Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum, 
no. 416), attested Archbishop Ceolnoth, the bishops Lichfield, 
Leicester, Hereford, Worcester, Lindsey, Sherborne, and Rochester, two 
bishops named Husa and Cunda, the bishop London, and the bishop 
Selsey all the bishops the province except those Winchester, Elmham, 
and Dunwich attest, and addition the otherwise unknown Husa and 
Cunda. Haddan and Stubbs iii. 615) thought that these two 
bishops must some way represent the two East Anglian but their 
view seems untenable. Neither Husa nor Cunda can have held the bishopric 
Dunwich 836 if, may suppose, Wilred, who held the see 825 
(Birch, nos. 384, 386), identical with the bishop 
the same name who attests original November 845 (ibid. no. 448). 
Nor can either have been bishop Elmham Hunberht, who was present 
the synod Clovesho 825, was, seems probable, the bishop who 
crowned Edmund king the East Angles 856 (Annals St. Neots), 
and like him was killed the Danes 870 (Symeon Durham, ed. 
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Arnold, ii. 107). The name Cunda seems Celtic (Mats Redin, 
Uncompounded Personal Names, 62), and this bishop may have been 
charge the western part Sherborne, while Husa may have been 
bishop part the diocese the absent bishop Winchester. 
may, however, have had authority over part one the Mercian sees, 
and such was probably the position the otherwise unknown Bishop 
Deorlaf, who attests charter Berhtwulf, king Mercia, belonging 
845 (Harmer, English Historical Documents, no. the charter attested 
four Mercian bishops and Deorlaf unlikely have come from Wessex. 
Some these instances point subdivision the ninth century, but one 
two these men may have been assistant bishops, for the contemporary 
Frankish practice appointing corepiscopus may have been adopted 
other sees besides Canterbury Ceolnoth’s time (on Ceolnoth’s corepiscopus 
Wighelm, see Miss Deanesly’s article, ante, xlii. 

The West Saxon reorganization the early tenth century may have 
been due part the strength local feeling, but the wisdom the 
policy may questioned, for there are signs that was accomplished 
without adequate attention being paid its financial aspect. the 
succeeding period these bishoprics were the poorest southern England, 
and their poverty, which cannot everywhere attributed the subsequent 
loss endowments which had been provided, was, has been observed 
above, largely responsible for those instances pluralism with which 
meet the eleventh century. The permanent union Cornwall with 
Crediton between 1027 and 1035, and Sherborne with Ramsbury, 
1058, should not regarded signs decay the ecclesiastical fabric 
cupidity among the higher clergy, but rather the result mistaken 
policy pursued over century before. The later history Lindsey may 
also have been determined financial though Leofwin 
seems have united this see with Dorchester 958, the two bishoprics 
were not permanently united until the early eleventh century, since 
separate see Lindsey existed during least the latter part the epis- 
copate who followed Leofwin and Aelfnoth Dorchester. 


Payment Peter’s Pence (see 417, 


letter written Pope Alexander the Conqueror (Migne, Pat. 
1413), which the beginning and the end alone have been 
preserved, doubt rightly regarded having bearing the pay- 
ment Peter’s Pence. The first fragment speaks interruption 
the normal friendship between England and Rome, and presumably refers 
Stigand’s tenure the archbishopric Canterbury, while the second 
states that the English people ‘devotionis respectu cognitionem 
religionis annuam pensionem apostolicae sedi not easy 
believe that Edward the Confessor would have abrogated ancient 
custom, but view the known attitude the Papacy Duke William, 
King Harold may well have done and payment may not have been 
resumed the confusion the early years the reign. 
There one piece evidence which suggests that payment had not been 
discontinued Edward’s later years. When 1061 Nicholas refused 
give the pallium Ealdred, archbishop York, unless surrendered the 
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see Worcester, who refused, reflexo pede Sutreum uenit, 
Tostino comite qui cum uenerat magnas efflante minas quod nummi quos 
Anglia quot annis Romano pape pensitat hac occasione ulterius non 
(Vita Wulfstani, 16). Earl Tostig’s language can only interpreted 
threat that Peter’s Pence should withheld, and would meaningless 
the tax was not still paid with regularity. seek proof that the money 
was being sent Rome Edward’s earlier years seems hardly necessary, 
for difficult think any reason for departure from the policy 
Cnut and earlier legislators. may, however, cite the tradition that 
when Benedict 1045, gave the Papacy his god-father, who 
became pope Gregory VI, was bought out the promise the 
income sent from England Peter’s Pence’ (Professor Whitney, 
Cambridge Medieval History, 19). The allocation these revenues 
Benedict recorded comparatively late source, the Chronica sive 
Historia Duabus Civitatibus Otto, bishop Freising (ed. Hofmeister, 
299), written the middle the twelfth century. Otto describes the 
situation Rome 1045, and speaks erroneously three 
the Holy See Gratian (Gregory VI) secured it, misunderstanding 
the language the contemporary chronicle Herman Reichenau, 
and continues ‘Hunc miserrimum ecclesiae statum religiosus quidam 
presbyter Gratianus nomine videns zeloque pietatis matri suae compatiendo 
animadvertens prefatos viros adiit eisque sede sancta cedere pecunia 
persuasit, Benedicto reditibus Angliae, quia maioris videbatur auctoritatis 
esse, relictis. cives prefatum presbyterum tanquam ecclesiae Dei 
summum pontificem elegerunt eumque mutato nomine 
Gregorium vii™ and after recording his deposition Sutri, 
states ‘hunc Gratianum Alpes transcendentem secutum fuisse tradunt 
Hiltibrandum, qui postmodum summus pontifex factus eius amorem, 
quia catalogo pontificum semotus fuerat, Gregorium vocari 
This last statement, which seems the origin the accepted 
opinion regarding Hildebrand’s choice name, shows that, even Otto 
wrongly called Gratian Gregory VII, did not confuse the two popes. 
The story regarding Peter’s Pence can hardly have been invented 
imperialist detract from Gregory VI, for the passage 
that pope (whose purchase the papacy was not apparently denied 
early papal writers), and would appear one those traditions 
current Rome which Otto refers the sentence immediately preceding 
the above quotation egomet Urbe Romanis tradentibus 


IV.—The Authority the Metropolitan (see 420, 


would inadvisable maintain that metropolitical authority 
England was abeyance before the arrival Lanfranc, that normal 
circumstances the English archbishops Canterbury had little authority 
over their subordinates apart from the duty consecrating them. The 
letter Archbishop Dunstan Ethelred (Napier and Stevenson, Crawford 
Charters, no. vii) awarding the newly appointed bishop Cornwall 
certain estates that distant diocese which appear have been claimed 
either the bishop Sherborne the bishop Crediton, shows that the 
metropolitan was recognized the authority whom such disputes 
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should rightly referred. The archbishop Canterbury was chief 
ecclesiastic in, even did not always preside over, councils, and the 
statement the preface the Regularis Concordia that Dunstan con- 
firmed the work the synod shows that the assent the metropolitan 
was regarded essential the validity the acts synodal council. 
Moreover, Anselm, when his rights certain peculiars were contested 
one his suffragans, obtained from Bishop Wulfstan definite statement 
the powers which the metropolitan before the Conquest had his 
churches situated the dioceses other bishops. The ninth-century 
series professions the archbishops Canterbury closes Ceolnoth’s 
time, but the survival single example from the tenth century proves 
that the practice demanding written documents was not forgotten. 
The archbishops York are said have demanded such professions the 
time Edward the Confessor (Haddan and Stubbs, ii, part 11), 
and they regularly received the pallium from the pope. The northern 
metropolitan commonly attended southern assemblies, and place the 
acrimonious disputes the Norman period there prevailed between the 
two archbishops spirit friendship and co-operation. The virtual 
suspension Stigand the period 1059-66 undoubtedly introduced 
element disorder into the ecclesiastical organization, and the position 
the archbishops York who held the see Worcester was anomalous, but 
one this time would have doubted that the boundary between the 
provinces was, the time the legatine synods 787, the Humber 
(the professions Aethelheard, Wulfred, and Ceolnoth prove that the 
archbishops Canterbury recovered authority over the sees comprised 
within the short-lived archbishopric Lichfield), and though Archbishop 
Ealdred had laid claim the extinct diocese Lindsey, once Northum- 
brian see claim which was referred Nicholas II, who 1061 ruled 
that belonged Wulfwi Dorchester, Registrum 
Lincoln Record Society, 186), there reason suppose that had 
designs upon the entire diocese Dorchester, still less that Lichfield. 
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American versus Continental Warfare, 
1739-63 


HEN England went war with Spain 1739, all 

Europe was peace except the emperor and the Turks. 
The English ministers had temptation first turn the 
conflict with Spain into general European war. They believed 
their own armies and fleets were match for the enemy and 
they too eagerly applied the Dutch for help, that was part 
precaution against inconvenient mediation, antidote 
the unpopularity which would attend the overthrow the 
American equilibrium one Power alone. They began the war 
without knowing whether they would find other allies, where. 
This was even more true 1755, when England was equally 
uncertain foreign help, yet entered cheerfully upon struggle, 
this time with the greater, not the lesser the Bourbon Powers. 
fact, the middle the eighteenth century was the period 
the English offensive, which pessimists were prepared, and 
optimists even anxious, for single combat with France and 
Spain. 

Not everybody found this dangerous position congenial. 
The diplomatic isolation England was one the strongest 
reasons alleged the Walpoles and Henry Pelham for trying 
make the quarrel with Spain; and when remarkable 
mortality among the crowned heads Eastern Europe opened 
new prospects and uncertainties the autumn 1740, the 
English ministers began look for allies quickly they could. 
This opportunity happened the same time that the inter- 
vention France behalf Spain became much more likely 
and whatever Newcastle may have thought that danger 
distance, his first motion, upon its approach, was nervous 
scurry for allies. this way the great debate began over the 
relation England the continent Europe the one hand, 


and the other, the colonies and dependencies beyond the 


great deal the material this article covered Admiral Richmond’s 
History the Navy the War 1739-48, Sir Richard Lodge’s Studies 
Century Diplomacy, Sir Julian Corbett’s England the Seven Years’ War, Dr. von 
Ruville’s and Professor Basil Williams’ lives Chatham, and Waddington’s Louis 
Renversement des Alliances and Histoire Guerre Sept Ans. 
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The question was posed two forms. What were the 
objects for which war was worth fighting What was the best 
way fight war with France and Spain? Three alternative 
policies were possible: Continental policy, Hanover policy, 
and maritime and American policy. Both the first and the 
last admit further distinctions still. Continental policy 
might assert unqualified devotion the balance power, 
might aim only protecting certain countries whose interests 
were thought specially connected with our own. the 
other side, the zealots for America were likewise divided between 
conquests North America and conquests the West Indies. 
With all this choice methods and objects, there was only one 
great and inevitable enemy: France, most the combined 
House Bourbon. 

Historians sometimes treat the preoccupation with the balance 
power essentially Whig principle, and the preference for 
colonial aims characteristic Toryism. Whatever foundation 
this view may have the history Queen Anne’s reign, has 
little relevance that George II. There were indeed some 
Tories who stolidly adhered the doctrine that should only 
fight sea and for commercial colonial objects. They con- 
tinued resist the Austrian subsidy treaty 1741, when most 
the Opposition Whigs assented order make their court 
the Beckford, one the loudest declaimers this 
sense, called himself Tory first, and Pitt’s popularity with 
the Tories may have been increased his identification with 
the American policy but Bolingbroke (who should presumably 
called Tory 1743, though slippery one) admitted that 
England might sometimes concerned upholding the balance 
power. ‘Our true interests require’, told Marchmont, 
‘that should take few engagements the Continent, and 
never those making land war, unless the conjuncture 
such, that nothing less than the weight Britain can prevent 
the scales from being quite overturned. This was the case, 
surely, when armed the Netherlands, and when marched 
into There were Whigs like Joseph Yorke who could 
applaud Newcastle’s insistence the Continental war 
calling our wandering thoughts the true principles the 
Revolution’; but Pitt and Temple, Bedford and Halifax were 
also Whigs, yet they were all zealots for America. fact, there 
complete confusion Whigs and Tories this point, which 
illustrates the general uselessness those superannuated labels. 
The doctrine the balance power was inherited from the 


Chesterfield Marchmont, April 1741, Marchmont Papers, ii. 249. 
ii. 314. 
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days William III and Marlborough, when met genuine 
need and could easily realized practice. had descended, 
with great deal paltry rhetoric about the ‘common cause 
and the ambitious House Bourbon used cant term 
secretaries state, who did not inquire too closely whether 
retained any sense utility. was not, however, devoid 
either, although the reiteration wearisome Newcastle’s 
dispatches. France still desired the arbiter 
though she pursued the aim with patience and finesse, instead 
the cruder and bolder methods Louis She was longer 
equal her former reputation war, nor did her cunning 
negotiation achieve any very useful results between the days 
Fleury and those Choiseul but she still had some ostensible 
claim considered the first nation Europe, and far the 
balance power may have been the right one for her nearest 
rival. 

Almost all Englishmen assumed that France was the nation 
against whom the balance power was invariably main- 
tained. For some time after the Peace Utrecht, the Whig 
ministers had tried establish the system more universal 
and speculative form its object, they said, was control and 
weaken the strongest state Europe, whatever that state might 
be. the name this doctrine they justified their under- 
standing with France and their abandonment the Austrian 
alliance, for Austria, rather than France, was then con- 
sidered the greatest and therefore the most dangerous Power 
Europe. The renewed competition French commerce and 
the successes Cardinal Fleury were later held discredit this 
view, and when the Spanish war broke out, Walpole’s enemies 
attacked him with great display historical detail for strength- 
ening our inevitable enemy and weakening our natural ally. The 
great topics were the Treaty Hanover 1725 and the neutrality 
England the war the Polish Succession. Had ranged 
ourselves the side Charles those two crises, might 
have obliged Spain abandon the right search. any rate 
should have had grateful and vigorous ally instead having 
face France and Spain without one useful friend the world. 
the Opposition argued, and the reasoning with which the 
Walpoles tried prove the inexpediency war the present 


instructions which Bussy, senior clerk the French Foreign Office, 
drew 1740 for his own use minister England, represent the jealousy 
England against France one prestige rather than interests, and refer the 
ambition England, all the more irritated seeing France the sole arbiter the 
universe, because she cannot conceal from herself that her own imprudence has ex- 
cluded her from any share that honour (Affaires Etrangéres, Mém. Doc. Angle- 
terre, 40, fo. 85). This piece professional vanity was justified the moment 
writing, for Fleury then had Europe his feet year two later was out date. 
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juncture was interpreted the conclusive proof their past 
mistakes. this light the death Charles the autumn 
goodwill, and was not likely have done anything help 
had lived. When his inheritance came disputed, there 
must least one party which could attach ourselves 
needed allies, and believed that they were worth the 
trouble must take their behalf. 

The practical difficulty keeping the balance even was greater 
than either the ministry the Opposition believed. had 
much increased since the wars the Spanish Succession. Then 
the foundation all such calculations had been the rivalry 
Habsburg against Bourbon; but this traditional policy had 
lost some its recommendations the strange diplomatic 
convolutions the last twenty-five years. Not only was 
Charles exacting ally, whom had sometimes had 
occasion offend; but the Habsburgs had not lately been 
reckoned fair counterweight the Bourbons, and could 
still less so, now that Bourbon possessed the throne 
Spain. 

Writers the balance power sometimes confused and 
sometimes distinguished two ways preserving it. might 
either support the strongest single state against France, try 
unite all against her. the first case was.not easy 
had once been choose our ally, the second was in- 
finitely more difficult effect the combination. Statesmen and 
pamphleteers made the mistake thinking that another Grand 
Alliance could formed against France, King William’s 
reign. When Newcastle heard that Fleury had sent his fleet 
the West Indies protect the Spanish colonies against us, 
suggested once that some kind concert might set foot 
with the Dutch, the emperor, the czarina, the king Prussia, 
the king Poland, the landgrave Hesse, &c., form kind 
grand alliance oppose the ambitious views the House 
would all times have had great difficulty 
collecting such omnium gatherum, but the emperor was 
not yet dead, can hardly blamed because did not foresee 
the inevitable conflict between Austria and Prussia over Silesia. 
Yet should have known better than repeat the mistake 
often. 1748 would have welcomed Prussian alliance, 


Parliamentary History, xi. 635 and 1067 (Carteret), 645 and 1087 (Newcastle), 
1121 (Hardwicke), 1270 (Pulteney), 1308 (Sandys), (Stephen Fox). 

Newcastle Harrington, Sept. 1740, Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32695, fo. New- 
castle’s passion for attempting square the circle perhaps explained his timid 
maxim ‘that that not for against us’, principle which seems have 
inspired his domestic politics well, and account for his pursuit unanimity, 
vain the house commons the concert Europe. 
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but supplement that with Austria, not substitute for it. 
was not had upon such terms. 

Seven years later made astonishing blunder the 
same kind. concluded treaty with Russia, order deter 
Frederick from attacking Hanover. This and other measures 
having produced overtures from Frederick, Newcastle made 
treaty with him too, hoping that Russia would make objection, 
she had ends her own serve her arrangement 
with us, beyond the subsidy she was receive. was then 
very indignant when both Russia and Austria renounced our 
alliance soon Prussia showed signs acceding it. (It 
true this was not act sudden impulse, nor prompted 
hostility Prussia alone, but Newcastle ought have reckoned 
continuance the Austro-Prussian antagonism.) Finally 
—and this was the crowning mistake long career diplo- 
matic ineptitude—it was Newcastle who induced Bute make 
the fatal overture Austria January 1762, which did much 
anything else make Frederick intractable and un- 
trustworthy Newcastle believed the rest the world 
would much concerned and frightened the Bourbon 
Family Compact was himself, and that Austria would 
once come round from her French alliance and fall into the arms 
England. 

This sort conduct might called Continental policy, 
but was truth the most barbarous insularity. assumed 
that the other Powers Europe had occupation life but 
fear and resist the House Bourbon, and would sacrifice 
any private aims for this. Newcastle may have been right 
thinking that such resistance was the supreme and general con- 
cern all Europe, just the younger Pitt may have been right 
believing that was everybody’s duty oppose Napoleon. 
Newcastle may have seen the interests other countries better 
than they could see them for themselves but did not under- 
stand that, while this general concern Europe happened 
correspond with our private interest—almost the only interest 
any kind which had the Continent—the same fortunate 
coincidence could not expected other countries. What 
was the House Bourbon Poland Sweden Prussia 
Certainly very powerful agent for good evil, but not the 

Richard Lodge, Studies Century Diplomacy, 360, 

Compare the first and second drafts Bute’s dispatch Yorke Jan. 1762, 
Add. MS. 32933, fos. 82, 221; Newcastle Bute, Jan., fo. 84; Yorke, Jan., 
fos. 112-16. These overtures Austria not wholly justify Frederick’s disingenuous 
behaviour England. did not hear them until the beginning April 1762, 
which time was far advanced secret and disloyal negotiation with Russia, 
which the English ministry would have disapproved the terms had known them. 


Bute’s and blunder was therefore his excuse rather than his reason. 
(Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s des Grossen, vol. xxi, nos. 13590, 13594.) 
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immediate and inevitable enemy the public welfare. The 
self-centred diplomacy England was too slow see the growth, 
especially Germany and Italy, local conflicts necessary 
and important those who were engaged them our struggle 
with France was therefore made the mistake thinking 
that had only raise the cry liberties Europe 
danger’ obtain the harmonious support Powers which 
could never remain long sincerely the same side any 
question. 

Newcastle was not the most intelligent, though was far 
the most experienced foreign secretary his generation. The 
same unenlightenment found among pamphleteers and 
parliamentary orators. They could not get the Grand Alliance 
out their heads, and ignored the incompatibilities foreign 
states, however fundamental. Frederick II, their opinion, 
was merely shortsighted, and Maria Theresa merely obstinate, 
continuing quarrel over Silesia when they ought have been 
making common cause against France. Both Walpole and Car- 
teret were criticized severely for their inability omission 
reconcile Austria with Prussia and Bavaria, and later ministers 
were condemned the same way for policies which perpetuated, 
trying exploit, the rivalries those 

Perhaps the argument was never put more intelligently than 
Israel Mauduit his famous Considerations the Present 
German War, published 1760. assumed that there was 
only one way fight France Europe: revival the Grand 
Alliance. England could not profitably connected with the 
Continent unless the Continent were connected with itself. 
This was particularly true Germany, which united might 
match for France, but was more than battlefield, and 
inconvenient one for us, when divided. Mauduit saw the con- 
flict between Austria and Prussia German civil war, which 
only aggravated and prolonged taking sides it; our 
part should have been that mediation, that peace might 
restored soon possible and both the rivals induced direct 
their arms against The only fault Mauduit’s theory 
was that was too speculative. There was such thing 
Germany that indeed, this sense there was such 
thing Europe; for this reason all the attempts form 
sacred league against France were bound fail. 


Parl. Hist. xii. 255 (Carteret), 348 (Henry Pelham), 925 (Bance), 961 (Waller), 
979 xiii. 156 (Pitt), 175 (Winnington), 192 (Lyttelton), 260 (Doding- 
ton), 384 (George Grenville), 409 (Murray); Compleat View the Present Politicks 
Great Britain, Letter from German Nobleman his Friend Vienna (1743), 
34; Englishman’s Answer German Nobleman (1743), 17; The Case 
the Hanover Forces the Pay Great Britain (1743), 48. 
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The policy which Mauduit attacked may have been illogical, 
but was the only one possible. The most practicable way 
maintaining the balance power was not combination, but 
supporting the strongest nation that could found resist 
France. Nearly everybody believed this Austria; that 
was the good old system’ which Newcastle was attached, 
alternative his dreams Grand Alliance. Most speakers 
and writers treated Austria the natural ally, fact which helps 
explain the sentimental cult Maria Theresa the early 
years her reign. When her bravery developed into exacting 
though pardonable obstinacy—when, fact, she refused make 
the sacrifices required our schemes Grand Alliance— 
Carteret’s patronage her began looked upon romantic 
knight-errantry but here the English public was the victim 
its own confusion thought. the league all Europe against 
France was the object, certainly Maria Theresa’s firm resistance 
Prussia was inconvenient and perhaps even selfish; but 
were support the strongest power available, was absurd 
invite her weaken Circumstances forced the 
English government into uneasy combination these policies 
refused abandon Austria, but pressed her part with 
territories, first order bribe her allies and then order 
put end the war contenting her enemies. Friendship 
does not flourish upon such terms, and the breach between 
England and Austria was prepared long before 1756, spite 
Newcastle’s blind tenacity the good old system.’ The alliance 
was unnatural, least more natural than any other, when 
Austria began withdraw from western politics and canton 
herself Germany and Italy. 

The Prussian alliance, which then succeeded the Austrian, 
might some respects better one for England. Prussia 
was nearer neighbour Hanover, whom she could either 
good harm; indeed, the opponents the Continental war 
represented the help gave Frederick tribute paid 
induce him keep his hands off Hanover.? view the 
way which the diplomatic revolution came about, the accusa- 
tion has some justice. Some English ministers, notably the 
Walpoles, had already begun prefer Prussia Austria 
1740, but the alliance was never popular until was made. 
Though the Protestant hero’ then became twice great 
favourite the gallant queen Hungary ever had been, some 
the older politicians, especially Newcastle and Granville, kept 


point made Englishman’s Answer German Nobleman, loc. cit. 

Considerations the Present German War, 38. fact, when began quarrel 
with Frederick 1762, Newcastle suggested that perhaps would seize Hanover 
revenge (Newcastle Legge, Feb, 1762, Add. MS. 32934, fo. 411). 
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their hearts secret attachment the good old system 
their futile return their old flame had deplorable results 
the last year the war. 

Not everybody believed that the balance power was 
legitimate object English policy. Temple declaimed against 
‘the phantom keeping your power the Continent’, and 
Pitt said 1755, have suffered ourselves deceived 
names and sounds, the balance power, the liberty Europe, 
common cause, and many more such expressions, without any 
other meaning than exhaust our wealth, consume the profits 
our trade, and load our posterity with intolerable burdens 
According the politicians this school, the balance power 
had nothing with us, long had superior navy 
guard from invasion. were great commercial nation, 
uninterested conquest; expensive Continental policy 
could only load our trade with taxes which would disable from 
competing with its nearest Others would admit that 
the balance power was worth certain price, but very low 
one. were the sole paymasters the alliance against 
France, the expense would intolerable would less 
the Dutch would share with us. This was one the reasons 
why usually tried involve the Dutch our general wars 
against France, and why those wars became more onerous and 
unpopular when they ceased take part 

Again, the relation England with her allies, and the argu- 
ment for interference Continental politics, must depend the 
way which the alliance was formed. There was great differ- 
ence between entering into Continental war principals and 
auxiliaries. For war which provoked the defence 
our own interests, should have pay more heavily than for 
one which conferred favour taking part. The govern- 
ment usually argued that must set our standard the 
Continent order that the oppressed enemies France might 
rally it; that must act first, encourage The 
Opposition distinguished applying the other Powers Europe 
from being applied them. first appealed them 
the name the balance power, they would exploit our neces- 
sity should commit ourselves paying them look after 


Parl. Hist. xv. 357 (Beckford), 530 (Temple); Almon’s Anecdotes the Earl 
Chatham, 279 (6th edn.). 

Parl. Hist. xii. 336 (Pulteney), 1161 (Lonsdale). 

Ibid. 913 (John Philips), 950 (St. Aubyn); xiii. 384 (debate Grenville’s 
motion), 1052 The Dutch are defended against the aspersion back- 
wardness Letter from Member the States-General Holland Member 
Parliament England (London, 1743). 
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their own interests. they sued for help, could limit 
our obligations and our Some orators went farther, 
and suggested with perverse flippancy that should justified 
provoking quarrels the Continent when suited our 
The English government was far from acting upon such cynical 
principles, but continued its inept effort glue the whole 
Europe together subsidies and cant into coalition against 
France. 

The adversaries the Continental war founded their argu- 
ment further assumption. The balance power, they 
said, could very well look after itself. were not the only 
nation afraid France, and when the others came see 
their true interests, they would just anxious for Grand 
Alliance were. Instead interfering their politics 
pressing them for help, should stand aside and let the course 
events bring them their senses. this spirit Lee and 
Vernon argued that ought not have stopped the war 
1748 account the distress the Dutch, because the 
French had pursued their conquests Holland any farther, 
they would have made enemies within the Germanic body, and 
the balance would have righted itself.* Temple used the 
same argument 1755, when hinted that Hanover could and 
would defended against French aggression the affronted 
solidarity the Empire. Mauduit and other writers this 
school suggested that, left France make herself thoroughly 
odious Germany, should the sooner able raise 
league against her.* 

They assumed two things. First, that France could never 
use enough force overcome the repugnance Europe her 
domination, that the more she exerted herself the stronger the 
reaction would be. the second place, they flattered themselves 
that everybody was afraid France and nobody had any reason 
for jealousy dislike That was because they 
thought only terms territory and political independence 
desired possessions the Continent, therefore could 
not dangerous any state. They reckoned without the 
commercial jealousy which France did her best exploit. 
trade riches and riches are power, then were the strongest 
nation the world. Since our own jingo pamphleteers boasted 
it, wonder that the French propagandists made the 


Hist. xii. 928 (Bance), 1034 (Pitt); xiii. 159 (Pitt), 425 (Waller); xiv. 159 
(Velters Cornwall), 175 (Samuel Martin), 197 (Beckford). 

xv. 345 (Potter), 356 (Beckford), 370 (Egmont). 
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most excesses our privateers, and the official 
encroachments our navy upon the rights neutrals, sharpened 
this feeling into something like hatred, especially among those 
maritime peoples whom least wished see subject French 
influence. was therefore idle imagine that Europe, left 
itself, would always resist France and court England. 

The advocates Continental measures were not quite con- 
tent with declaiming about the liberties Europe, with assum- 
ing that France must fought wherever could encounter 
her. They tried meet the Opposition its own ground. 
They denied that commercial country like England could 
indifferent the fate Europe. France was admittedly our 
rival trade, and could only keep our customers safe- 
guarding their political independence. What one sole monarch 
Europe should force all the nations bordering the sea 
shut their ports English This hint Continental 
was thrown out Hardwicke early 1738, and 
was later developed into stock argument government 
Frenchmen saw the same point; Silhouette 
recommended the attention his superiors 1739, and 
Choiseul began execute the scheme 1762 when tried 
make Portugal exclude English shipping from her Both 
Pitt and Newcastle saw the danger that France might treat 
other states the same way, and shut the whole Europe 
against from Genoa the would the value 
prizes American conquests their produce could not 
re-exported abroad They would glut the home market and 
ruin the English England fact would 
satiety Napoleon later 

The mercantilist assumptions the age strengthened this 
argument. prosperity could only achieved favourable 
balance trade, foreign exports were necessary. England 
and her overseas possessions became closed system exchang- 
ing goods only within itself, could not grow any The 
colonial and maritime party made feeble attempt repel this 
reasoning pretending that had unfavourable balance 
trade with those parts Europe from which France could 


Britons Awake, and Look About You, Ruin the Inevitable Consequence Land 
War, whether Successful not (1743), Politique Danois (Copenhagen, 1756), 
pp. 

Hist. 1156 (Hardwicke); xii. 1173 (Hardwicke); xiv. 167 (Fox), 184 
Conduct the Ministry Impartially Examined (1760), 38. 

Silhouette Amelot, Nov. n.s. 1739, Aff. Etr., Angleterre, 405, fo. 292. 

Newcastle Hardwicke, Nov. 1761, Add. MSS. 32931, fo. Yorke, Jan. 
1762, 32933, fo. 113; Horace Walpole, Memoirs the Reign George III (1845), 

Compleat View the Present Politicks Great Britain, 65. 

The Important Question Discussed pp. 13. 
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exclude this way. They were thinking chiefly Germany, 
‘from whose Bourne, like that Death Shakespeare, 
British Guinea ever That was not true. The trade 
statistics the day may not prove very much the value 
the imports and exports, but they were the only ones that con- 
temporaries had, nor can they mistaken beyond certain 
degree. The figures given Whitworth appear show that 
our exports Holland never exceeded our imports thence 
less than three one, and that our exports Germany were 
worth, average, half much again our imports. What 
more, our exports Germany usually went when German 
war was its Adam Smith afterwards attributed this 
the war itself. Contemporaries offered the same explanation, 
though somewhat crude they suggested that was 
due the enrolment manufacturers into the French army, 
which reduced the industrial power our rivals. Some them 
used this argument for the Continental 

The universal domination Europe France might have 
yet more fatal consequence. Perhaps the English navy was equal 
those France and Spain, though means everybody 


Second Letter from Wiltshire the Monitor, the Vindication his Con- 
stitutional Principles (London, 1759), 12. 

The following abstract taken from Whitworth’s State the Trade Great 
Britain figures were based the reports laid before Parliament. 
They are useless guide the value, but are generally held reflect accurately 
the rise and fall the quantity goods imported and exported this period 


Exports Germany, Holland. 


1731-40, average (peace) £1,111,174 £1,867,142 
1741-8 (war) 1,519,478 2,390,669 
1756-62 (war) 1,616,537 1,764,480 


The effect the figures given for Holland perplexing they not rise the second 
war, except the very end: from which might infer that was war with Spain 
which caused the exports Holland up, and that the increase represents goods 
shipped Spain way Holland. But this impression contradicted the 
fact that the rise does not take place the first war until 1743, when war with 
France was also expected. therefore was caused the cessation direct trade 
between England and Spain, must assume that between 1741 and 1743 France, not 
Holland, was the intermediary. That possible, but there may something the 
correspondence between the Dutch and German figures. Germany, too, 1743 
which marks the beginning the great and again the Seven Years’ war 
the exports not rise great heights until the last two years. The normal trade 
Holland with England consisted largely distributing English goods Germany 
and the North, any alteration the figures likely due events that part 
the world. 

Parl. Hist. xiii. 128 (Carteret), 316 (Bathurst). The author the plan for 
carrying the war, printed Almon’s Anecdotes the Earl Chatham, 300, says 
that ‘in England, the manufactures, more especially the woollen, sell higher rates 
when war with France, than times peace’, and found 1759 that 
the Yorkshire woollen manufactures were doing well during the war that they 
might inclined captious criticism the terms peace (Kinnoull Newcastle, 
July, 1759, Add. MS. 32893, fo. 331). 
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admitted this; Admiral Norris, for example, did 
could not match for those the lesser Powers well, 
Holland, Denmark, Portugal, and perhaps Sweden. France 
held undisputed control Europe land, she would able 
make herself equal sea this method.? The failure 
Choiseul’s Family Compact discovered weakness the 
argument. France meant press into her service the navies 
the smaller Powers, she must before her own was ruined 
that Spain was little help her 1762, because her own 
had ceased exist. But the reason why the colonial and mari- 
time party England proposed abstain from interference 
the Continent, was that they might destroy the French navy 
first all. would, therefore, race between the French 
domination the land and the English domination the sea. 
The calculation the colonial party England assumed that 
the second must happen least soon the first. 

The amateur strategists England had take one thing 
more into account. England Ireland might invaded. 
This was favourite plan the French government, but the 
English colonial and naval party denied that could executed 
long were superior sea France and Spain, was 
logically The advocates Continental measures 
replied that, France dominated all Europe, should not long 
remain superior the fleet which she could bring together 
moreover, command the sea always uncertain, especially 
the Channel, where the same wind would some circumstances 
blow the French forces towards our coasts while held our own 
fleet port. There might genuine instances this, for 
the Armada was dispersed storm, King William III was 
not properly resisted, and Monmouth had landed almost like 
smuggler without fleet army but could still happen. 
momentary loss command lapse vigilance would give the 
enemy his chance perhaps his flat-bottomed boats might cross 
the strait under cover single 

This was not great danger, considered the light strategy 
alone. Our fleet could never blown off its station long enough 
let great invasion through and what harm could small 
one do? Here politics entered into the question. English- 
men had been united and loyal, ten thousand Frenchmen landed 
England could have done nothing but get themselves taken 
prisoners but there was disaffection and Jacobitism Scotland 

Norris’ diary, Sept. 1740, Add. MS. 28133, fo. 60. 
Newcastle, notes for speech, Add. MS. 32996, fos. 315 Parl. Hist. xiv. 


686 (Henry xv. 629 (Chesterfield). 


xiii. 502 (Strange); The Present Ruinous Land-War Proved 
War, 18. 


Parl. Hist. xi. 1027 (Hardwicke), 1028 (Abingdon). 
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and the south-west, however the Opposition leaders might pooh- 
pooh Walpole was really afraid it, and the panic 1745 
justified him. There was, therefore, some colour for the opinion 
that though great invasion could not take place and small 
one could not succeed itself, was the duty the government 
see that nothing the sort was even 

After the collapse Jacobitism, this might have ceased 
true, but another argument took its place. English ministers 
well French were impressed the delicate and fragile 
structure our credit and finance. small invasion might 
bring the ground Stock Exchange scare, and paralyse 
the whole machine. Even Pitt admitted this. Paper credit 
said, ‘may invaded Kent’; described con- 
sternation that would spread through the City, when the noble, 
artificial, yet vulnerable fabric public credit should crumble 
their hands.’ This fine piece mischievous rhetoric, with 
its striking and masterly picture French invasion reaching 
London probably conduced much anything else the 
panic which inspired Newcastle many mistakes. 

Panic was the real danger, and the real remedy tonic for 
the nerves. The militia was such tonic. Its value the field 
might doubtful, but reassured the propertied classes 
England making them proud themselves, and alone accounts 
for the vast difference between the invasion scares 1756 and 
1759.4 The militia had always been popular with the Opposi- 
tion leaders. They represented safeguard British liberty 
which would make the unpopular standing army and the policy 
the balance power alike unnecessary. Nevertheless the 
ministers the old school continued believe that the best way 
stop France from invading was raise trouble for her 
Europe. 

The advocates Continental measures made little impression 
the public rage for maritime war. This can hardly 
accounted for but prejudice and rant. The appeal the 
demonstrable necessity European trade ought have had 
some weight but public opinion suffered from curious blind- 
ness this subject. Many orators and pamphleteers seemed 
think could live American trade alone. Hervey 
complained the house lords, the Opposition talked 
‘there not shilling comes our trade with any quarter 
the world but with Bedford spoke 1739 

Parl. Hist. xii. 614 (Winnington), 621 (Carew). 

xi. 650 (Newcastle), 944 (Pulteney); xii. 911 (Yonge). 

Walpole, Memoirs George (1846), ii. 87. 


difference which Pitt belittled out consideration for his colleagues, but 


cannot have failed have seen (West, House Commons report, Nov. 1759, Add. 
MS. 32898, fo. 223). 
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‘almost the only profitable trade which this nation enjoys, 
unrivalled others’, curious opinion from the man who 
thought 1762 that were danger over-colonizing. Even 
Hardwicke, who had motive for exaggerating this respect, 
once said that the North American colonies alone constitute 
one-half, least, the trade this That was 
nonsense. 1760, when the exports the colonies reached 
unprecedented figure, they were still hardly more than 
quarter the whole export the colonial imports bore 
somewhat higher proportion, but even when the West Indian 
figures were included, they did not approach 

difficult see why the colonial trade was valued much 
beyond its real importance. The chief ostensible reason was, 
that was the only one for which need not depend the 
good graces foreign governments the only one which, 
mercantilist age, could not lose foreigners. Particular 
colonies were prized for particular merits, military economic 
the West Indies for the re-exports their produce which had 
once swelled the favourable balance trade; the northern 
colonies for their large population able bear arms American 
expeditions the fisheries for the training seamen. Colonies 
were also profitable and perhaps safe field for the investment 
capital. All this barely explains why the colonial trade should 
have been regarded the one certain salvation the country 
spite its insignificant proportion the whole overseas com- 
merce. This exaggeration led the nation sacrifice other trades 
its security the war Jenkins’ Ear. Not only was the 
interruption the trade Old Spain—so far really was 
interrupted—borne for this sake, but the losses English ship- 
ping the war seem have fallen very severely the European 
trades 


Parl. Hist. 1040; Hardwicke Joseph Yorke, Jan. 1758, Add. MS. 35357, 


fo. 223. 

Whitworth’s figures. Malvezin gives his Histoire Commerce Bordeaux 
(iii. 322-3) some interesting statistics which bear the proportion the colonial 
trades other foreign trades France. not know from what authority took 
them, nor whether they include overland trade but they show the 
comparative insignificance the colonies. Even the East India trade included, 
the trade the French dependencies does not seem have exceeded third the 
total imports fifth the total exports any the periods for gives 
averages, before 

The figures given the Gentleman’s Magazine (xi. 689, xiii. 23) are bad, but 
know none better 

1739 were taken the American trades, others. 


In 1740 34 ” ” 85 ” 
In 1741 108 ” ” ” 9 ” ” 63 ” 
In 1742 75 ” ” ” ” ” ” 67 ” 


These figures are probably too low for the shipping the American colonies, from 
which full and reliable information was not likely had from but 
for some time, while Vernon was the West Indies, the losses there were very slight. 
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England had other reasons for concerning herself with 
Continent, besides the fetish the balance power. There 
were certain parts Europe whose security were 
have special economic strategic interest. These were 
Portugal, the Netherlands, and, some said, Hanover. Portugal 
was valued chiefly the European terminus the considerable 
trade which carried with Brazil, and through its dependency 
Nova Colonia, with Buenos Ayres and Chile. Since this trade 
brought gold, was particularly valuable during German 
war which was supposed cause export bullion the 
For this reason one the favourite schemes 
France for putting military diplomatic pressure was 
threat Portugal. was not executed during the war 1739. 
the next war could not done France alone but 
when Spain took her part 1762, one the most important 
points Choiseul’s strategy was the invasion Portugal. 
also intended expedition against Brazil, which might have 
the same effect upon the trade and revenues England that 
attack the Spanish West Indies had France dry the 
sources our wealth. This last scheme was never executed, 
because was only designed few weeks before the preliminaries 
peace were signed. 

Portugal only appeared upon the scene the last but 
the problem the Low Countries was chronic one. From the 
days Edward III the German invasion Belgium, the 
Low Countries have always been the first importance the 
military and naval security England, and for long time they 
also harboured her chief commercial rivals North-Western 
Europe. has always been maxim her policy prevent 
the nation whom she most afraid from possessing them 
was particularly this period, when their defence was 
supposed ensured against France the Austrian alliance 
and the Dutch barrier fortresses. The sovereignty most 
Belgium was meant bind Austria closer England, but had 


should also remembered that the average size and value American shipping 
was small; only the ships which traded from Europe America would worth 
much those the European trades. deputation which professed represent 
the merchants London, but consisted almost entirely West Indians, told the 
Admiralty April 1747 that 1212 English ships had been lost the French war, 
which 800 were the plantation trades (Adm. 3/57, minute April). Only 
311 prizes, worth 11,128,676 livres, about £500,000, were brought into Martinique, 
which was the chief port for privateering the French colonies (Archives Nationales, 
Colonies, 21). Not many prizes can have been taken into the other colonies, 
but the ships bound and from the colonies were oftenest taken the Channel, 
800 not incredible figure. Yet the proportion two ships lost the plantation 
trades for every one all others differs very materially from the figures the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and not itself very probable. 
Hardwicke Newcastle, April 1762, Add. MS. 32936, fo. 261. 
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rather the reverse Both England and Holland had their 
commercial difficulties with the Austrian Netherlands, and the 
political relations which arose out the Barrier Treaty were 
not much more satisfactory. The gratitude Austria was very 
much attenuated when she ceased interested Western 
Europe. She showed this her secret treaty with France 
1757, when she promised give Ostend and Nieuport 
Louis would help her recover possession Silesia. 
Even while the gratuitous interference France German 
affairs kept Maria Theresa loyal our alliance, she brought 
difficulties her inability defend the Netherlands 
against the French armies, that had ransom them for 
her restoring Cape Breton the Treaty Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The Dutch, too, were least much liability asset. 
Perhaps the English ministry had not realized their financial and 
military weakness, and their political timidity, when spent all 
its efforts drag them into the war the Austrian Succession. 
Even then, there were people England who doubted the 
wisdom it; the participation the Dutch would draw 
them invasion from France, and the war would become land 
war the most dangerous part This caution was 
lost the ministers, especially the Pelhams, who overthrew 
Carteret 1744 because they would not carry the Continental 
war unless the Dutch joined Fortunately, they could not 
execute their plan quickly, because took years persuade 
the Dutch any active measure meanwhile the French carried 
the war into Flanders and reduced the barrier fortresses. The 
Opposition made this excuse for coming terms with the 
Pelhams. They might not have approved the way which the 
war had been begun, but since was now being waged for the 
Dutch barrier they could justify themselves their constituents 
fighting for real English significant incident, 
which shows how popular was the distinction between general 
and local interference the Continent. 


Chesterfield prophesied that would see his letter Newcastle, 
Dec. 1745 (Dobree’s edition, no. 896). 

Hop Fagel, Oct. 1740, State Papers, 107/46. Long afterwards, Pitt blamed 
Carteret’s efforts force the Dutch enter the war, and Halifax said 1755 that 
hoped the government would not press them take any step which would involve 
them land war, for then should have contribute more their defence than 
they could possibly ours (Parl. Hist. xv. 638). 

See the document Nov. 1744, printed Yorke, Life Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, 333. 

Parl. Hist. xiii. 1055 (Pitt), 1056 (Barrington), 1250 (the abstract the new 
argument). The Dutch barrier fortresses were not situated Dutch 
territory, but the Austrian Netherlands. Hence came about that the French 
reduced them two three years before they began threaten the frontiers the Dutch 
Republic itself. 
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This might political success for the Pelhams, but was 
military disaster. The war went from bad worse Flanders, 
and the crowning misfortune was the co-operation the Dutch, 
which came about gradually 1747 and gave the French army 
excuse for invading them. was their bankruptcy and their 
military failure which forced Newcastle put end the 
war far from bringing any strength, the Dutch 
alliance nearly proved our Achilles’ heel. The English govern- 
ment ought have known long before indeed, Chesterfield, 
who had been ambassador The Hague, did know it, and 
thought permanent neutrality the Austrian Netherlands the 
best thing that could 

Many people thought that this fiasco had furnished con- 
clusive argument against any dependence Continental allies 
but did not even cure Newcastle his passion for the Dutch. 
There was moment when desired good faith the succour 
six thousand men which required the States-General 
the spring 1756, though the ministry whole had ulterior 


and would have been embarrassed the demand had 


been complied Not only did Newcastle continue hope 
intermittently that the Dutch would take active part the 
Seven Years’ the English Government, the English minister 
The Hague, and the English party Holland did their best 
promote, with inept and hide-bound devotion 
increase the Dutch army which was not only likely but designed 
embroil the States-General with France. How much wiser 
was Pitt when said would rather feed the war Germany 
than have carried into When Pitt’s influence was 
removed, Bute and Newcastle tried 1762 revive the phantom 
Dutch participation. was all piece with Bute’s plan 
Continental war contracted the defence our immediate 
interests Europe but for Newcastle was consequence 
the Family Compact, and his belief that all the powers 
Europe could united against the House Bourbon because 
the House Bourbon would once dictate with theatrical 
haughtiness all the Powers 


Lodge, Studies Century Diplomacy, vii. 

Chesterfield Newcastle, Oct. and Dec. 1745, March 1746, Dobree’s 
edition, nos. 881, 896, 923 Trevor, May 1746, no. 934; Dayrolles, July 
and Oct. 1747, nos. 1304, 1408; Apology for Late Resignation (1748), pp. 

Newcastle Yorke, Feb. 1756, Add. MS. 32862, 10. Walpole, Memoirs 
George ii. 184. 

Walpole, op. cit. iii. 18. 

suggestion that the States-General should roused jealousy the 
Family Compact resist the House Bourbon the first draft Bute’s dispatch 
Jan. 1762 Yorke (Add. MS. 32933, fo. 82). was, therefore, probably his 
own. Newcastle’s contribution was the fatal hint treating Austria the same 
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The most vexed question all was Hanover, with which 
England had connexion but their common sovereign. 
have distinguished Hanover politics from true Continental 
politics, because they sometimes had different effects. the 
early days the war the Austrian Succession, the Opposition 
tried prove that the measures which were meant taken 
for the defence Maria Theresa were warped the sinister 
influence Hanover. The most conspicuous example the 
convention neutrality 1741, which certainly rendered 
Hanover itself useless Maria George was after- 
wards accused withdrawing for the defence Hanover the 
troops which were have been sent Austria precipitating 
war Flanders for the sake excuse hire Hanover troops 
advising Maria Theresa, against her real interest, continue 
the struggle against Frederick, order that might have 
excuse for acquiring Prussian territory for Some 
these accusations were true, others tortuous and absurd. 

The difference between the Hanover and Continental policies 
was apparently more obvious than ever the opening the 
Seven Years’ war. The hope grand alliance against France 
had entirely vanished, because found could expect help 
from Maria Theresa the Dutch Republic. Newcastle had, 
therefore, abandon Continental measures for the time being, 
and declare for purely naval and colonial Nevertheless, 
the king’s minister was forced provide something for 
the defence Hanover. therefore encouraged George 
conclude and renew subsidy treaties for its protection. 
thought unfair that should attacked for incurring 
Continental war when had taken particular pains avoid 
it, and justified what had done mere Hanover 
The justification was worse than the offence. There might 
way, and the idea that the commercial jealousy the Dutch could excited against 
the clauses the Compact which dealt with exclusive privileges trade (Newcastle 
Yorke, Jan., Add. MS. 32933, fo. 113). Newcastle had noticed November 


that Bute was especially struck the question, what would become Holland 
abandoned the Continent (Newcastle Hardwicke, Nov. 1761, Add. MS. 32931, 
fo. 47). 

Hist. xii. 255 (Carteret), 269 (Argyll), 285 (Bathurst); see Professor 
Vaucher’s account the Neutrality, op. cit. pp. 

Parl. Hist. xii. 870 (Barnard), 925 (Bance), 956 (Waller), 997 (Quarendon) xiii. 
157 (Pitt), 193 Vindication late Pamphlet, intitled, The Case the 
Hanover Troops (1743), Letter from Member the States-General Holland 
Member Parliament England (1743), passim The Present Ruinous Land- 

Newcastle Holdernesse, and July 1755, Add. MS. 32856, fo. 448, 
32857, fos. 183; Holdernesse Newcastle, July, Add. MS. 32857, fo. 446; 
Bentinck, Oct., Add. MS. 32860, fo. Bentinck’s reply, Oct. 
256. 

Newcastle Hardwicke, Sept., Add. MS. 32858, fo. 413; Hartington, 


Sept., Add. MS. 32859, fo. 160; his notes for speech, Nov. 1755, Add. MS. 32996, 
fos. 315 
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something said, Pitt afterwards admitted, for scheme 
which united against France some the greater Powers Europe 
there was excuse for amassing heterogeneous German force 
for the protection Hanover. 

Moreover, this particular way distinguishing Hanover and 
Continental measures was unreal. The ambitions the electorate 
might traverse the proper conduct Continental scheme, but 
Hanover could not defended without involving Germany 
the war. This was aggravation Newcastle’s crime the 
eyes his enemies, but the end saved his policy from failure. 
came terms with Prussia order that she might keep her 
own hands off Hanover and discourage France from entering the 
Empire attack it. This stroke cost him, true, the tepid 
and useless friendship Maria Theresa, also that but 
gave England better ally, with whose help impracticable 
defence Hanover was turned into glorious Continental war. 

doubt there was great deal factious noise the 
perpetual clamour against Hanover. Perhaps the majority 
English people had not actively desired the accession George 
and the Whig schisms the reign Walpole had created new 
Opposition which was willing strike the minister through 
the king. All the ministers George Carteret, 
and even Newcastle—depended his favour much more than 
constitutional historians have usually admitted. They were 
sometimes forced purchase their influence improper com- 
pliances with his passion for his electorate, and thus give 
frequent occasions the criticism unreconciled enemies and 
dissident friends the dynasty. The former could only express 
their animosity against the king, and the latter could best create 
embarrassments for the ministers, harping the sinister 

influence Hanover upon English policy. 
There were also genuine reasons why the connexion 
England with Hanover was misfortune for both parties it. 
The Act Settlement laid down that England should under- 
take war for Hanoverian objects but did not provide for 
the case attack made upon Hanover the enemies 
England for other reason than the identity king and elector. 
Yet this was what happened 1741 and 1756. There might 
some colour for the first time, for was the king England’s 
interference German politics that provoked Maillebois’ in- 
vasion but the Seven Years’ war, France proposed attack 
Hanover solely order avenge herself for England’s aggres- 
sions sea and America. was easy-to say that the elector 
Hanover ought not pay for the king but 


expression used George (Bussy Amelot, Sept. 1741, Flassan, 
Diplomatie Frangaise, 2nd edition, 1811, 134). 
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what was the elector Hanover do? concluded 
neutrality for his German dominions, did 1741, in- 
curred great unpopularity among his English subjects and was 
accused betraying their allies the Continent. Yet could 
not defend himself against the whole power France, with his 
own soldiers those could hire out his electoral revenues 
and used the money and diplomacy England for these 
purposes, involved her the Continental measures which 
might her interest avoid. 

The disadvantage England was even greater. she 
must allow herself drawn into that full system Con- 
tinental alliances which some believed the inevitable con- 
sequence any step taken for the protection Hanover, 
she must try defend herself. That was almost 
difficult, expensive, and elaborate task general war 
the Continent, for Hanover had natural 
whatever form the defence Hanover might take, must deprive 
England all the military and diplomatic advantages 
island. This was particularly resented grievance 1755, 
when were beginning war with France which had nothing 
whatever with the Continent, and was not meant 
fought there. England was reduced terms, involved 
general European war, such occasion this, the 
pressure France upon Hanover, there would never time, 
long the connexion the kingdom and the electorate 
subsisted, when could pursue unhampered our real interests 
maritime and colonial 

Pitt, Temple, and Bedford proposed cut the knot 
abandoning Hanover its fate during the war, and procuring 
compensation for peace. Perhaps they would purchase 
its recovery restoring France some colonial conquests 
perhaps they would give money indemnity out the revenues 
observers foresaw that the reluctance 
sacrifice English interests Hanover would only post- 
poned, not overcome this method the statesmen who would 
not defend Hanover England’s expense, would hardly give 


Holdernesse believed that Hanover only will attended with very 
great difficulty and perhaps with much expense more extended and more useful 
(Holdernesse Newcastle, July, 1755, Add. MS. 32857, fo. 446), and Pitt 
dismissed the idea doing laughable. The military weakness Hanover was 
one the stock themes the Opposition (Walpole, Memoirs George ii. 60). 

Britons Awake, and Look About You, Parl. Hist. xv. 533 (Temple’s protest), 
640 (Halifax) Walpole, op. cit. (Dodington). Even the defenders Newcastle’s 
policy had admit that Hanover took off from our insularity 

Parl. Hist. xv. 530 (Temple); Hardwicke Newcastle, Aug. 1755, Add. MS. 
32858, fo. 76; Potter Temple, Oct. 1755, Grenville Papers (ed. Smith), 
146; see Dodington’s plan Hanover deposit’, his letter Bute 
Jan. 1761 (Adolphus, History England, 548). 
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the colonial acquisitions which they had set their hearts, 
order buy back the hated electorate. This prophecy was 
right for Pitt, who 1755 would compensate Hanover but 
would not defend it, declared 1761 that would defend 
but would never hear compensation for were lost 
was always afraid the political dilemma 
with which the government would have deal, Hanover should 
conquered but the French never had very much hold 
any time after 1758. There was, therefore, question 
ransoming it. George II, however, wanted more; expected 
some territorial compensation for such inconvenience Hanover 
had suffered the war. That both Pitt and Newcastle vowed 
never should have but this ambition had the effect attach- 
ing him the party which would rather continue conquer 
the French colonies than make peace. appears have seen 
that would never get anything for Hanover until England could 
afford generous. was probably mistaken thinking 
that she would any circumstances make present Hanover 
but his illusion had the effect ranging him, for time, the 
side Pitt against the end, this difficulty 
proved unimportant. the beginning George reign, 
Hanover ceased have any influence English policy. The 
king and his confidants ostentatiously proclaimed their indiffer- 
ence it, and had been danger during the last year the 
war they might have indecently sacrificed their popularity. 

The antithesis America and the Continent was not only 
expressed discussion the legitimate objects came 
out also similar controversy over the strategy. For example, 
nobody could dispute that the origin and motive the Seven 
Years’ war was commercial and colonial rivalry but that did 
not conclude the question, how was conducted, and whether 
diversion the Continent was good bad policy. The parties 
the debate were the same the other, but the arguments 
were different. 

The upholders the American war began with the truism that 
the military and naval efforts the country should directed 
their real object, instead pursuing the roundabout 
way war elsewhere.* The war had been begun North 


Full and Candid Answer Pamphlet entitled, Considerations wpon the Present 
German War (1761), 33; Newcastle’s memorandum April 1761, Add. MS. 
32921, fo. 381. 

Newcastle Hardwicke, Sept. and Oct. 1758, Add. MSS. 32884, fos. 33, 436 
Hardwicke Newcastle, Oct., 32885, fo. 38; Devonshire Newcastle, July 
1759, 32892, fo. 500; Newcastle Stone, Aug., 32893, fo. 406; Hardwicke, 
Aug. and Sept., 32895, fos. 83, 490 Oct., 32897, fos. 513-15; Nov., 32898, 
fo. 285. 
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America, and its real design, far the Government could 
said have one, was drive the French from certain disputed 
territories there and the West Indies. Indeed, public opinion, 
which was more conscious and explicit this subject than the 
ministers who conducted the war its first stages, intended 
nothing less than the expulsion the French from all North 
America. What more natural than concentrate the attack 
Indeed, how else could the object achieved? the 
German war was diversion, some its supporters claimed, 
was diversion chosen and started France distract 
from the objects which were interested and the kind 
-warfare which were far the war had 
diffused secondary object, was the destruction French 
trade this, too, could only succeed was pursued directly. 

Continental war could only undertaken the dis- 
trusted and despised army, unpopular outside the circles the 
Court maritime and colonial war was preferred because 
were our element and the French were out 
least the argument went; but there was some doubt its 
truth. means all the English successes the Seven 
Years’ war were achieved America; means all the 
failures Europe. Even American war could not fought 
sailors alone. The long series military defeats its earlier 
years proved that regular soldiers were not all home the 
backwoods nor were the efforts the colonists proportionate 
population twenty times large that Canada. The 
English navy was more numerous than the French, and far more 
money was spent but doubtful had much other 
advantage. the commanders French squadrons—d’Antin, 
Bompar, Gué Lambert, and Blénac—lacked enterprise and 
moral courage, one could find English parallels such Lee and 
Cornelius and was there ever more celebrated case 
than that The French captains showed much address 
and gallantry the English, the presence equal superior 
forces. Newcastle was reduced despair the punctual and 
neatly concerted movements which, long Machault was 
charge the Marine, inferior French squadrons got out port, 
crossed the Atlantic, joined and reinforced each other, relieved 
and protected their colonies, and slipped home without inter- 
ruption. was type war for which Newcastle was unfit, 
and had not made fair trial but had little justi- 
fication when complained that our boasted superiority sea 
did not offer any certain means bringing the enemy instant 


Considerations the Present German War, pp. 32, 116. 
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submission preventing him from transferring his superiority 
land from Europe 

The advocates Continental war argued that nothing but 
neglect her army for her navy could prevent France from 
becoming equal sea, she had been King William’s 
war. Complete freedom from all danger the Continent would 
enable her few This was assume that 
military and naval power were interchangeable will. How- 
ever, there was least this much truth the suggestion: the 
starvation the French navy for the sake the army was one 
the greatest causes our naval victories. 

the spring 1760 crisis arose which illustrates the com- 
petition between army and navy for the resources France. 
Berryer, minister Marine, wanted relieve Martinique from 
the danger English attack. had already demanded 
December 1759 appropriation million livres for this and 
other services, but though his projects had been approved, they 
had not been executed for want the money. the English 
had attempted the island the winter campaigning season, 
had nothing but its own resources defend it. The budget 
the Marine had now been reduced millions, out which 
had deducted for the ordinary expenses the colonies, 
for stores sent Canada, for old debts, and for some articles 
which had nothing with the Marine. That left only 
million livres, half million sterling, for the ordinary expenses 
the navy. This was very small sum compared with the 
£3,640,000 voted for the English sea service the same year 
(and that did not include the payment the navy debt and the 
Ordinary the navy which amounted nearly million and 
quarter more). laid the deplorable case before his 
fellow-ministers. Martinique was one the most important 
colonies; was the military and commercial capital the 
Windward Islands, and its fall would serious blow the 
prestige France. There could two opinions about the 
necessity saving but how could that done 

The ordinary peace-time budget the Marine had been 
inadequate between 1748 and 1755 that did not enable the 
Marine pay off the debt millions contracted the pre- 
ceding war, which therefore still subsisted. The necessary sup- 
plies could not bought for readiness the outbreak the 


Newcastle Hardwicke, Oct. 1755, Add. MS. 32859, fo. 361. Newcastle even 
seems have been frightened the ‘immense French fleet (see his letters Hard- 
wicke, Dec. 1755, Add. MS. 32861, fo. 487, and Devonshire, Jan. 1756, Add. 
MS. 32862, fo. 6). See also the speeches his supporters, Parl. Hist. xv. 340 (Conway), 
362 (Horace Walpole). 
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Seven Years’ war, with the result that heavier expenses had 
incurred after began. Nothing was ever ready time, 
the standard necessary for success. Stores were bought 
too cheap, insufficient labour employed the arsenals, new 
constructions prevented, old ones suspended, repairs badly 
done the marines reduced, departments closed, officials turned 
off, pensions denied. Some said the Marine should try pay 
for current operations and let the old debts look after them- 
selves but this was impossible, for arrears pay could not 
kept indefinitely. Berryer finished this jeremiad with some 
general remarks 


must not flatter ourselves that navy which has been long neglected 
and the greatest disorder can resist, with very inadequate resources, 
one which has been manned, armed and supplied long beforehand, and 
has besides 150 million livres year spent keep commission 
and since the occasion offers, will add that not the right way 
about it. make plans, and only then fit out the fleets seems 
that, the contrary, ought have the fleet ready and then make 
the plans. Besides, ought sure our ways and means before 
get the fleets ready explain more precisely, believe that France 
will never succeed making war with advantage, even equality, 
against maritime power such England, unless the French navy 
commission all the year round like the English without that, all plans 
and expeditions are liable fail. The reason for when the 
French navy wants make expedition forced let the world know 
four five months advance the English soon hear it, and are 
condition prevent blockading the ports, and fact frustrate 
any measures that may taken, while the period for which the French 
out commission, the English fleets, convoys and coasting trade 
sail safely without being 


This lamentable deduction the consequences insolvency 
perhaps exaggerated, for Berryer was aware his own in- 
sufficiency and made the worst his task. His paper was 
communicated three soldiers—Belleisle, Soubise, d’Etrées— 
and Puysieulx, the minister finance. Only Puysieulx was 
wholly favour the expedition Martinique, and offered 
provide the necessary million livres cutting the expenses 
other departments. said 


not know any real enemies France except the English. 
Because they are fortunate and have got the upper hand us, are 
abandon everything them? not humiliating think that the 
loss Martinique will transfer them trade worth million livres, 
two-thirds the interest their national debt 


The three soldiers acknowledged the importance Martinique, 
and wished something might done save Soubise con- 


Office mémoire March 1760; Mémoire Berryer for the Conseil Roy, 
March 1760, Archives Nationales, Colonies, 10. 
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curred half-heartedly with Puysieulx, but Belleisle and d’Etrées 
were prepared content themselves with some half-measure. 
One them suggested equipping some vessels Brest for six 
months, the hope that they might able cruise the 
Channel for the protection the coasts and trade, even that 
their existence might intimidate the English into keeping large 
force home. Failing that, something might done with the 
famous flat-bottomed boats, which had terrified Newcastle out 
his senses the year before but were now powerless, since the 
calamitous defeat the French navy Quiberon, effect 
really formidable invasion. the minister war, pointed 
out that his departmental estimate for this year had originally 
been 190 million livres. had reduced 145 millions, 
retarding certain payments, and the Général had 
slashed down again 120 millions. Farther would not 
go, and the Marine could not relieve Martinique without en- 
croaching upon the finances the army, must content itself 
with something less. The expedition did not 

This controversy would have delighted and justified the Eng- 
lish advocates Continental for was obvious that the 
decrepitude the French navy was chiefly caused want 
money. Want spirit too, perhaps; for when Choiseul suc- 
ceeded the doleful and frugal Berryer, the naval affairs France 
took brisker turn, spite the difficulties which Berryer 
called attention.2 Yet even Choiseul could not raise the Marine 
once from the debility which years starvation had reduced 
it. Besides, the suspension payments the French govern- 
ment’s bills exchange from the Colonies gave the Continental 
politicians England argument against their adversaries. 
When the latter asserted that the Continental diversion made 
real impression France, the former replied that she had 
already 

England was never reduced such alternative between 
her army and her navy; but the land and sea wars competed 
for her resources they did for those France. maritime 
war was believed cheaper than any other. could 
pursued for many years without straining public credit. The 
financial dangers Continental war were demonstrated the 

Replies d’Etrées, March 1760; Puysieulx, March; Soubise, 
March Belleisle, March (ibid.). 

Choiseul succeeded sending Blénac off the West Indies, but could not get 
d’Aubigny out Rochefort follow him. Ternay took St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
but was soon recaptured. Choiseul’s schemes for 1762 are found the Plan 
campagne par mer pour Année 1762, Archives Nat., Marine, 104, and his 
dispatch Ossun April 1762 (Aff. Etr., Espagne, 536). 
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crisis 1748, when the subscribers the loan had the greatest 
difficulty paying their instalments and might never have 
succeeded completing them peace had not 
This would have realized danger which the Opposition always 
prophesied, namely that should spend much in- 
conclusive effort upon the Continent disable ourselves from 
carrying our own war Various amateurish calculations 
were made, which showed that, while the respective costs 
keeping English and French warship were roughly the 
same, English soldier Germany was twice expensive 
French one. This belief that got better value for money 
naval war was heightened the hard bargaining, not say 
exorbitance, our subsidized allies, among them the king him- 
self elector Hanover. created the legend Ger- 
man Gulph, which cries give, and never satisfied 
Another considerable argument was the drain bullion for the 
upkeep Germany. naval war spent money home, 
and even brought some into the country prizes our expendi- 
ture our own colonies only increased their power purchasing 
English 

Mercantile considerations like these appealed doubt 
nation shopkeepers but the adversaries the Continental 
war were still stronger ground when they asserted, like Legge, 
that nation can afford greater quantity war any species, 
than able pay for, and that add greatly our ex- 
penses one end the scale and are not able abate the 
other, shall soon The politicians who conducted 
the Seven Years’ war were haunted the fear necessary 
option made between its two branches, and this financial 
danger enabled each party the ministerial coalition denounce 
the expensiveness measures which disliked for other reasons. 

was impossible come any agreement about the fin- 
ancial aspect the struggle between England and France. There 
was none the premises, which were founded upon ignorance 
and guesswork both sides. The question was, which country 
had the greater resources, and how would they affected 


was used argument justify the peace 1748 (Parl. Hist. xv. 331 
(Murray)), but was later turned Temple and others against the Continental policy 
(Parl. xv. 621). fact, the movements the stocks were striking. The 
per cents. fell from April 1747, when there was hope peace, 
March 1748, just before the conferences began; the end April they had risen 
86} and June, after the preliminaries were signed, 

Parl. Hist. xiii. 425 (Waller), 503 (Strange); Legge Newcastle, Feb. 1762, 
Add. MS. 32934, fo. 351. Grenville took the same view (Hardwicke Newcastle, 
April 14, Add. MS. 32937, fo. 103). 

Bolingbroke Marchmont, June 1741, Marchmont Papers, ii. 258. 
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the war? either could afford outlast the other, its interest 
would engage contest expense. Choiseul put it, 
the longest purse must but each nation imagined itself 
possess it, that Count Viry, who managed the peace treaty 
1762, remarked that the war would soon come end each 
side would give the vain hope ruining the other 
Some Frenchmen were obsessed the precariousness the 
English credit system, and recommended Continental war 
the shortest way overload and destroy This reasoning 
was accepted many Englishmen, who therefore urged the 
necessity avoiding such war; but some were another 
opinion, and justified the Continental war the ground that 
would exhaust the resources France 

Again, there was some doubt how far purely maritime war 
would affect the two nations. Most Englishmen were agreed 
that would fatal France, destroying her shipping and 
her trade, and drying her sources revenue that she could 
longer support her campaigns Europe. There were French- 
men who took the same view. was true that, England 
had much more shipping than France, her losses would abso- 
lutely greater; but while English shipping might reduced, 
that France would argument, however, 
was contradicted others who thought the absolute losses more 
important they would conduce bankruptcy and shrinkage 
Besides, would French trade destroyed because 
French shipping was so? This turned the rights which Eng- 
land was prepared accord neutrals, and their courage 
claiming 

There was another thing considered the mercantilists 
were always afraid that temporary diversion trade might 
become permanent loss. One must, therefore, take into account 


Stanley Pitt, June 1761, Thackeray, op. Viry Solar (private), 
March 1762, Aff. Etr., Angleterre, 443. 

Silhouette Amelot, Dec. 1739, Aff. Angleterre, 405, fo. 368; Bussy 
Amelot, May 1741, 412, fo. 50. 

expressed both these opinions within little more than year. (Yorke 
Newcastle, June 1756, Add. MSS. 32865, fo. 344; July 1757, 32872, fo. 
Walpole, Memoirs George III, 164.) 

this matter, Silhouette and Bussy took different sides the letters quoted 
above; Silhouette attached more importance the relative losses English and 
French shipping, and Bussy the absolute losses the latter. D’Argenson reported 
1739 that the French and Spanish navies were thought equal defensive war 
against England, during which the French privateers could soon cause the insurance 
English ships rise per cent., which the thermometer maritime war 
always provided the rest Europe was not inspired jealousy the House 
Bourbon arm against (Diary, ed. Rathery, ii. 307). 

Bunge (intercept), Jan. 1756, giving the supposed views the 
French Court, Add. MS. 32862, fo. 301; Parl. Hist. 1192 (Hervey). 
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not only the damage the trade each country during the 
war but the situation after it. Much the English commerce 
and navigation was ordinarily carried for other peoples, 
supplied them with goods which our rivals would glad 
offer them. That France and still more Spain, the other 
hand, was more confined their own coasts and dominions, 
consisted the export goods which could not equally well 
obtained elsewhere. The latter must revive peace, and could 
reserved once more for native merchants and shipowners, 
even had thrown open neutrals war-time. The 
former, once lost, was gone for Lastly, there were points 
which escaped most people’s notice. All the foreign trade 
England was overseas trade; that was not true France. 
Moreover, France was self-contained country whose foreign 
trade played smaller part her whole economy than did that 
England. 

There little material for solid judgement these 
problems that both sides the question were supported 
both countries. Each had its advocates and opponents 
Continental war; but the diplomatic conjunctures Europe 
tempted both engage it. trace the process which 
the maritime wars 1739 and 1755 became general all over 
Europe would beside the point here. Both England and 
France came lay more and more stress the Continental side 
the action. 

spite the fanatics for America, had allies both 
these wars, and the fact raised new set debates. What 
kind help should give The maritime party main- 
tained that could them more good activity our 
proper sphere than meddling theirs. destroyed French 
trade and seized the French colonies, should hamstring France 
that she could not afford play the tyrant Europe.2 This 
indirect salvation never satisfied our allies; they demanded 
something hand. Then the question arose, whether men 
subsidies Even set forth armies the Continent, the 
territories our allies were sometimes invaded must then 
make Here again the maritime party was ready with 
answer. Let sacrifice our allies for the time being. 
defend them their own countries would expensive and 
useless. must therefore leave them ‘in deposit’. Our 
strength and money would better spent amassing cheap 
conquests outside Europe. The superfluity these would 
enough ransom our allies the peace, and perhaps procure 


Parl. Hist. xi. 944 (Pulteney), xii. 253 
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them compensation for their sufferings. this spirit Pitt 
proposed leave Hanover ‘in Nivernois found 
1762 that nobody England would mind Lisbon fell instead 
redeeming Portugal with Cuba, should leave the 
possession Spain for year, while conquered Mexico. Then 
should buy the freedom Portugal restoring Mexico, 
and keep Cuba pure gain. the allies thus left pawn, 
this must have appeared the most heartless commercialism 


‘that ever called itself doubt the maritime party 


England thought merely good 

These questions gave rise more than pamphlet contro- 
versies there was real struggle over them the cabinet from 
the beginning the Spanish war. Even before the troubles 
the Continent began, Walpole was questioning the wisdom 
sending all our forces the West Indies, because was afraid 
invasion. Newcastle overrode him, and remained passion- 
ately keen promote the American expedition, even after that 
venture had been frustrated and rendered ridiculous Cartagena. 
Slowly, however, the interest the ministry and even the public 
was beginning turn from American expeditions the contest 
over the Austrian succession. Hardwicke told Newcastle that 
looked last year the old world was fought for 
the but now the tables are turned, and fear that now 
America must fought for Europe. Whatever success 
may have the former, doubt will always finally follow the 
fate the Even then Newcastle was for hurrying out 
reinforcements Vernon and making another attempt the 
West Indies but soon acquiesced Hardwicke’s reasoning. 
When the Continent was quiet, English statesmen could make 
good resolutions have nothing with it; but they could 
not keep them when disturbance arose and allies went begging. 

When Carteret succeeded Walpole, the change was complete. 
might profess the slave the English but 
that was piece popular affectation which never sat worse 
anybody’s shoulders than his. was typical Continental 
statesman, who only liked and understood the highly artificial 
business juggling electors, grand dukes, and empress-queens 
into uneasy and astonishing alliances. The political associates 
over whose shoulders had just climbed into power naturally 


Solar, July 1762, Aff. Etr., Angleterre, 446; Nivernois Comte 
Choiseul, Sept., vol. 447. Frederick suggested February 1762 that the 
king Portugal had better retire Brazil, that Spain would gain very little and 
England lose very little the conquest his country (Politische Correspondenz, vol. 
xxi, no. 13468). 

Hardwicke Newcastle, Aug. 1741, Add. MSS. 32697, fo. Newcastle 
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reminded him the cry and hold’; yet though Car- 
teret repelled the charge neglecting the Spanish war for the 
German, satisfied the public not American adventures, but 
strong reinforcement the Mediterranean which blocked 
the Spanish forces 

more was heard America Carteret’s time. The 
Pelhams hardly gave another thought, until the capture 
Louisbourg. This seems have inspired Bedford, the first 
lord the Admiralty, with passion for North America; 
planned expedition Quebec for 1746. Newcastle con- 
spired prevent it. believed would determine the Dutch 
(who were not yet technically war) make separate peace. 


Ist, the Dutch will think proof that are not disposed peace, 
but are resolved continue the war, and that manner, that will not 
promise speedy end 2dly, that sending our troops America, 
disable ourselves still more from sending any their assistance, and 
3rdly that make these conquests, shall disposed keep them, 


may have been Newcastle who was responsible for some the 
delays which prevented the forces from sailing until was too 
late the year America all; Bedford seems have 
suspected something the Next year Newcastle had got 
over his fear the effect upon our allies, whom thought 
justify the enterprise severe blow the French trade 
and Besides, was longer anxious for peace, 
and having convinced himself that the conquest Canada was 
strongly desired the public, had fear criticism from 
even more dangerous quarter than the allies gave the 
attempt. believed that the popularity the government 
and the war depended it, and would injured its abandon- 
ment. That was enough for and Bedford stood 
out for the expedition against the rest their colleagues, and 


were only frustrated the professional opinion Admiral 


Amelot, March, n.s. 1742, Aff. Etr., 409, fo. 274; 
June, n.s. 415, fo. Parl. Hist. xii. 1083 (Carteret), 1109 (Hervey), 1141 (Chester- 
field), 1154 (Newcastle). 

Newcastle Hardwicke, April 1746, Add. MSS. 35408, fo. 220; May, 32707, 
fo. 230. 

This may exaggerated deduction from peppery letter written Bedford 
Newcastle’s secretary, Nov. 1746 (Bedford Correspondence, 182). Pitt speaks 
Bedford the only supporter the Canada expedition the ministry might 
know, being secretary-at-war, but was not the effective cabinet (ibid. 131). 

Draft declaration (?) January 1747, Add. MS. 35409, fo. 16. 

Newcastle Sandwich, Dec. 1746, Add. MSS. 32806, fo. Jan. 1746-7, 
32807, fo. 43. this correspondence with Sandwich, Newcastle doubtless overrated 
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Newcastle’s record the war 1739 thus offers ground 
for condemning him outright slavish devotee Continental 
politics. 1755 was converted once again the American 
and naval war. That, indeed, was only because, the duke 
Cumberland quite truly said, could get nobody take his 
money or, put himself, the weakness the Dutch and 
the bad behaviour Maria Theresa left him choice but 
give Continental politics for the time was, there- 
fore, true conversion, and Newcastle went back upon soon 

During the Seven Years’ war Newcastle did not constantly 
obstruct Pitt’s American projects. and his party the 
coalition bickered with Pitt about the kind help which should 
sent Germany, and disliked the descents upon the coast 
France. That was only contrasting one kind Continental 
war with another, for the descents were chiefly important 
Pitt because they diverted French troops from Germany.* New- 
castle never tried stop the conquest the French colonies 
sometimes proposed himself, believed himself have 
done so. easy misled into one-sided view 
policy his constant whinings and whisperings 
for ‘Continental operations during the coalition ministry. 
only meant correct Pitt’s inclination neglect that side 
the war. was not responsible for the conduct the whole 
war, but only for seeing that Pitt conducted it. would not 
have exclaimed vehemently behalf his favourite measures 
had not believed them slighted his partner. Pitt 
insisted ostensible preference for the American war, 
Newcastle did for the German. Symbolical action was im- 
mensely important both each was always looking out 
for opportunity establish his doctrine implication from 
trifle, repel attempt the other strengthen his own 
the same way. 

There was nevertheless real difference between Newcastle 


Dodington’s Diary, July 1755, 346 (1784 Newcastle Bentinck, 
Oct. 1755, Add. MS. 32860, fo. 64. 

January 1756 Newcastle was already less convinced the impossibility 
Continental war, partly because the Prussian alliance, and partly for the curious 
reason that France appeared desire purely maritime war against us; argued 
that was her interest could not ours (Newcastle Devonshire, Jan. 
1756, Add. MS. 32862, fo. 6). Newcastle expressed strong preference for Con- 
tinental plan after his experiences 1756; see his letters Yorke, June 1756 
and Aug. 1757, Add. MSS. 32865, fo. 261, 32873, fo. 174; Anson, July 1758, 
32881, fo. 189. But though sometimes disparaged the naval war, usually took 
care refer the German operations diversion. 

Hardwicke seems have misunderstood when imagined that the chief object 
these expeditions was destroy ships and dockyards (Hardwicke Newcastle, 
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and Pitt, but has been obscured the imaginary distinctions 
which Pitt and his admirers drew order justify his con- 
version the German war. fact that conversion was natural 
enough. Responsibility sobered the declamatory patriot until 
saw the necessity what had denounced. found 
himself charge war which England had already got, 
much blunder design, important ally Germany. 
Measures were already taken for army observation. Pitt 
could hardly have retreated abruptly from these preparations 
already wisely made the best them, and invented 
new doctrine excuse them. If, said, were have 
Continental allies all, should rather connect ourselves with 
some great Power like Prussia, than compile nondescript force 
mercenaries from all the small principalities 
This was good sense, but was hardly the language had talked 
two years ago, when merely denounced the treaties likely 
lead into new Continental war. 

Five years afterwards, was probably thinking the same 
thing when said, famous speech, ‘As Germany had 
formerly been managed, had been millstone round our necks 
managed now, about that That might true, 
but did not deserve all the credit it, for had not made 
the Prussian alliance. was thinking distinctions the 
strategy the war, there again they were less important than 
they looked. Newcastle’s treaties were designed, perhaps ineptly, 
for the same purpose Pitt’s containing operations keep 
Europe quiet while pursued our proper aims 
one time and another, Pitt prevented Newcastle from making 
concessions Germany but afterwards made most them 
himself. Indeed, seems have admitted the unimportance 
the differences between himself and Newcastle, when said 
his colleagues that borrowed their majority carry out 
their own plan’. His hero-worshippers have thought necessary 
ignore this admission and claim the merit consistency 
where inconsistency would have been more meritorious still. 
Pitt was great man; not necessarily good clever man, 
still less consistent man. His greatness consisted learning 
the lesson, not having nothing learn. 

there was difference between Pitt and Newcastle, con- 
sisted Pitt’s efficiency and driving force, and still more the 
fact that had purpose where Newcastle had none. New- 
castle, like Pitt, had meant drive the French out North 


Pitt’s language 1755 (Hardwicke Newcastle, Aug. 1755, Add. 
MS. 32858, fo. 76) with that 1757 (Walpole, Memoirs George iii. 17-18). 
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America, would have been inexcusable had not carried 
the war the way that Pitt did; but meant nothing 
the kind. had drifted into the war hardly knew how 
wished put general pressure France order make her 
give her pretensions and practices the North American 
frontier. his object was America but peace, 
wonder the war was, for him, general war with France, 
not war for North America. 

Everything helped reconcile Pitt the German war. 
His colleagues the coalition put few intentional difficulties 
the way his American schemes. long Pitt could have 
excuse, and give none others, for complaining that America 
was neglected, could afford feed the war Germany with 
the overplus our strength. After the essential objects the 
war had been achieved America, Pitt could see well New- 
castle that France must prevented from redeeming them 
important conquests Germany. That was Choiseul’s calcula- 
tion and, after 1759, his only hope therefore, until could 
make peace, must defend the front Germany and prevent 
him from making impression Indeed must more 
defensive campaign was not enough. Positive victories were 
needed which would both cause Choiseul lose heart, and clear 
the French troops out such territories our allies they 
still 

another way, though with worse grace, Pitt’s colleagues 
satisfied the requirements his strategy. had been im- 
pressed the need militia home, and had overcome the 
political objections Hardwicke and Newcastle. Having done 
so, could afford lavish soldiers Germany well 
America, and disperse his fleets all the quarters the world. 

The connexion between Germany and the militia pretty 
clearly shown the compromise Pitt consented send 
more soldiers the Continent Newcastle and Hardwicke would 
procure the passage his cousin’s bill for continuing the militia.* 


Bussy, June 1761, Aff. Etr., Angleterre, 443; Staniey Pitt, 
June 1761, printed Thackeray, History William Pitt, 525-6; Choiseul 
Ossun, April and May 1762, Aff. Etr., Espagne, 536. Choiseul still treated 
the German war thing secondary importance 1759; told Bernstorff 
that detachment the army would ruin the elector Hanover’s possessions for 
several generations, but the main effort France would invasion England 
few months later said that the German war was useless diversion from 
America and did good the allies, and France did not want any conquests 
that part the world, was willing bring end when England would 
(Choiseul Bernstorff, July and Sept. 1759, mellem Grev 
Bernstorff Hertugen Choiseul, 1758-66 (Copenhagen, 1871), pp. 

Newcastle Bedford, Jan. 1760, Add. MSS. 32901, fo. 276; Devonshire, 
April, 32904, fo. 259 Pitt, June, 32906, fo. 408 Hardwicke, July, 32908, 
fo. Hardwicke, Sept. 32911, fo. 269. 

Barrington Newcastle, April 1760, Add. MS. 32904, fo. 424. 
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Pitt had still stronger justification for revising his opinion 
the Continental war; was not merely converted from 
America Europe, but combined them. Having conducted the 
war during four years, had come understand the connexion 
between all its parts. saw that diversion Germany 
kept busy French troops and money that would otherwise 
employed Flanders, Portugal, America, invasion. 
understood the necessity financial strain which believed 
could bear and France could not. insisted the totality 
the 

came believe this principle almost much 
Pitt, but never went quite far. Pitt was not only willing 
carry war with Spain well France was anxious 
provoke it. Newcastle would not give the German war for 
Spanish one, dared not give the Spanish war for the German, 
and therefore had proclaim, like Pitt, the necessity support- 
ing them both; but could have avoided this additional 
war with Spain would have done so. However, though their 
reasons and their spirit were very different, Pitt and Newcastle 
agreed defending the policy the whole war against the new 
party which had arisen for contracting it. 

After the wonderful year’ 1759, the chief purpose 
the war was achieved the virtual expulsion the French 
from North America. reaction began arise against the 
continuance the effort. France could not yet forced terms 
which would satisfy our allies well but while 
statesmen could see the necessity keeping the war until 
then, public opinion, less able understand the policy al- 
truism, began call The financial burden was great, 
and the elasticity our resources difficult guess. Both Pitt 
and Newcastle scented the possibility opposition, and each 
met his characteristic way, Pitt vehemently denouncing 
the Treasury for frauds and overcharges the German com- 
missariat, Newcastle tentative economies, whose insignifi- 
cance was the first admit, the disposition our forces 
America. this point George died, and new actor 

Walpole, Memoirs George 97, 163-5. The language Pitt’s admirers, 
Beckford and Charles Townshend, was very much the same. 

Many pamphlets were published this sense, but none them made such 
impression Mauduit’s Considerations the Present German War. much 
superior the common run eighteenth-century pamphlets, that contemporaries 
naturally ascribed some very exalted author. Why anybody should have chosen 
Lord Hardwicke for that honour more than can understand. Admittedly was 
the best strategist the cabinet, but neither the style nor the ideas are his. More- 
over, Newcastle wrote Joseph Yorke that answer Mauduit (of which they 
both approved) was thought have come ‘from great Hand’, and Yorke replied 
that believed too. Newcastle’s underlining often mysterious, and deserves 


special study itself; but think possible that the hand’ may have 
been Yorke’s father, Lord Hardwicke. 
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appeared upon the scene, resolved take the principal part but 
undetermined how play it. 

‘Lord Bute’s chief aim was popularity, not for himself but 
for his master. the earliest months the new reign, was 
casting about for the most certain means obtaining it. Public 
opinion was moment transition. The cries patriotism 
were still loud, but the complaints against the German war were 
increasing. Nobody could tell whether the fall Pitt would 
provoke revolution sigh relief; but most people’s 
opinion the former was the more likely. Bute wanted end 
the war, but gloriously, and had steer between the 
parties war and peace, adhering now one, now the other, 
perhaps without any more cunning calculation than desire 
play the safest cards. Already the New Year 1761 had 
his eye the possibility withdrawing from the German war 
and carrying more vigorously the popular part it, expedi- 
tions the West Indies and forth. His friends advised him 
this his own act, that and the king might have the merit 
it. feared that the ministry might pre-empt this accept- 
able line policy, and seems have been relieved when found 
that Pitt was madder than ever and had intention giving 
the Continent. Yet was not entirely determined, and 
Dodington thought him disposed carry the whole war, 
see difficulties the way contracting Bute saw his 
opportunity few months later the approach war with 
Spain. Before was declared—even before Pitt had resigned 
account his colleagues’ refusal declare it—Bute had foreseen 
that this option between the Spanish and the German wars would 
force the resignation minister who insisted carrying 
both.? the end, Pitt left the ministry for different reason 
nor does Bute seem have been glad his Bute 
now had his hand the engine which would remove Newcastle, 
the Spanish war the German war, but not would 

Dodington’s Diary, and Jan. 1761, pp. 422, 430-1 Dodington 
Bute, Jan. 1761, Adolphus, History England, 547. 

Bute told Newcastle that, had Spanish war, should have give our 
operations Germany, and Pitt would probably resign that account (Newcastle 
Hardwicke, Sept. 1761, Add. MS. 32928, fo. 363). Hardwicke did not think Pitt 
would should anything the kind, for still believed that Pitt and Temple 
would agree with Bute giving the German war, option had made. 
Pitt’s public-spirited declarations against doing must therefore have surprised 


Newcastle and Hardwicke after his resignation. Bute had taken Pitt’s measure 
better than they had, perhaps because was not obsessed, they were, Pitt’s 
past record this subject. 

Bute Dodington, Oct. 1761, printed Adolphus, op. cit. 548. 

edifying dialogue took place one day between them. Bute told Newcastle 
that the popular opinion was That had worked Mr. Pitt out, and were now follow- 
ing his extravagant measures (meaning the Continent measures), and that had 
better have Mr. Pitt again’. Newcastle replied that people really said Mr. 
Pitt went out because would not declare war against and soon was 
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hardly just accuse Bute involving himself the Spanish 
war the end 1761 purpose force this alternative upon 
his colleagues. and Egremont did, indeed, provoke 
diplomatic brusquerie worthy Pitt himself, but they did 
because they were afraid yield anything which Pitt would not 
have yielded. 

There need describe again the process which Bute 
edged out Newcastle and shuffled out the Prussian alliance. 
advanced slowly. November 1761 was angry with 
Shelburne for making speech against the German war, because 
was afraid his friend would appear flying kite for him 
but January spoke the cabinet for giving 
The new prospect which was opened the accession Peter IIT 
Russia made him for though let understood 
that was resolved abandon the Continental war, opposed 
Bedford’s motion for that purpose the house lords, only, 
true, the previous soon appeared, however, 
that Peter III was going increase the embarrassment between 
England and Prussia his wild-cat schemes the Baltic, and 
Bute determined deprive Frederick the subsidy which had 
paid him since went farther did not abandon 
the German, distinct from the Prussian war. fact, 1762 
was one the most successful campaigns the English army 
under Prince Ferdinand but the controversy over the Prussian 
subsidy was enough bring the quarrel Bute and Newcastle. 

first was George Grenville who forced the pace. New- 
castle wanted peace, and believed that the best way get was 
carry the war all fronts, Continental well American. 
Grenville wanted not peace but conquest and dignity there- 
fore advocated kind war which could carried for ever. 
Newcastle thought him ripe for giving the German war 
November 1761, though defended the house commons 
unwelcome moral (This point view explains 
out, did the same and that being the case, Mr. Pitt would carry his own 
measures better than (Newcastle Devonshire, April 1762, Add. MS. 
32937, fo. 88). 

Fox Shelburne, Nov. 1761, Jan. 1762, Fitzmaurice’s Life Shelburne, 
100, 103; Newcastle Hardwicke, Jan. 1762, Add. MS. 32933, fo. 179 (but 
fortnight later Newcastle thought the king and Bute were still Newcastle 
Yorke, Jan., 32934, fo. 13). 

Parl. Hist. xv. 1217 (Bedford), 1218 (Bute), 1220 (Protest); according Fox, 
George III was very angry with those who spoke Bedford’s side against Bute 
(Memoir, Life and Letters Lady Sarah Lennoz, 60). 

Newcastle Devonshire, April 1762, Add. MSS. 32937, fo. 85; Hardwicke 
Newcastle, April, fo. 103; Yorke Newcastle, April, fo. 141; Newcastle 
Rockingham, May, 32938, fo. 50; Bute Mitchell, May, 1762, printed 
Bisset’s Memoirs and Papers Sir Andrew Mitchell, ii. 294-302. 

Hardwicke, Nov. 1761, Add. MSS. 32930, fo. 374; Yorke, 
Nov., 32931, fo. 60; West, house commons reports, Dec. 1761, 32932, fo. 74. 


See also the correspondence Newcastle and Legge upon this subject, Add. MS. 
32934, fos. 351 and 410. 
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the efforts the ministry prove Frederick the wrong only 
could his moral claim repudiated.) George Grenville 
represents more definite kind policy than Bute. While Bute 
shuffled confusedly between war and peace, Grenville always 
knew what wanted. was for limiting the war the sea, 
the colonies, and such European countries Portugal, where 
England had special economic interest. these fields, 
was ready fight Spain well France. This was the 
Opposition cry 1755, revived the policy the government. 
was now Pitt who claimed that America had been conquered 
Germany, and Grenville who denied, with show pedestrian 
reason, that owed Wolfe’s victory Hawke’s anything 
but English George Grenville stole the suit clothes 
which Pitt had deliberately discarded too small for him. 
the end wore for Bute, having turned out the war 
minister and the peace minister, did not mean suffer the 
dictation his new colleague whose programme was the limited 
war, and turned back his original policy peace almost 
any price. the spring 1762, however, Bute took Grenville’s 
part against Newcastle. degrading story, for the silly 
old man deprived himself, shameful half-surrenders, all 
the merit his final stand for his principles. had already 
abandoned Frederick before fell, and the German war for which 
sacrificed his place was thing without substance outline. 
The events that year proved that was not impossible 
fight German campaign without co-operating with Frederick 
but Newcastle had clear idea how 

Perhaps these quarrels between the isolationists and the 
interventionists have little relevance for our own time but they 
illustrate the dilemma which English foreign policy has often 
had deal with the last two centuries. There third light 
which they could considered. England has often had 
decide how much her colonial conquests she would restore 
her enemies order procure for her allies the recovery their 
the satisfaction their legitimate ambitions. 
peace, Lord Bute did 1762. But that another story, 
which has often been told. RICHARD 

West, report of, Dec. 1761, Add. MS. 32932, fo. 74. 

For example, his chief objection depriving Frederick his subsidy was 
fear that would look like abandoning the German war, which was resolved 
thus distinguished between the two and thought one was possible 
without the other (see his letter Hardwicke, Feb. 1762, Add. MS. 32935, fo. 74). 
Hardwicke kept him true his ally for time but when Newcastle resigned, was 
not because the ministry had decided not pay the subsidy, but rather because 
insisted additional vote credit order show the world that should 
continue carry the German war (Newcastle Mansfield, May 1762, Add. 
MS. 32938, fo. 18; Yorke, May, fo. 239). 
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the short interval between the accession Castlereagh 

the Perceval ministry, and the assassination the prime 
minister, the Regent found himself for the first time with 
administration more less his liking. had this time 
almost got over his dislike had the satisfaction 
seeing the war the Peninsula pushed with and 
could feel confident that the catholic question would dealt 
with wished: that say, that the claims Ireland 
would postponed, but not immediately rejected. had 
himself invented the laissez-faire solution which Liverpool’s 
government was later and Castlereagh had joined the 
ministry only upon condition being allowed vote pleased 
upon the his Letter the duke York’, 
February 1812, the prince had effectively severed his connexion 
with the Whigs. The letter, which the original had been 
simply statement the reasons which made impossible 
offer the Whigs share the government, had been modified 
the prince until was little better than insult.2 The Whigs 
had decisively rejected the offer that embodied and the Regent 
now held himself have discharged the claims old friendship. 
But even the Carlton House party was indignant his conduct. 
Lords Donoughmore and Hutchinson were already alienated from 
The duke Norfolk rejected his overtures. Lord Moira 
declined the Garter letter which showed that was, 
not angry, indeed, but grieved his Only 
Northumberland’s devotion remained Perceval’s 

Duke Buckingham, Memoirs the Court the Regency, 251; Morning 
Chronicle, 24-26 February, March, June 1812; National Library Wales, MS. 
2791, Wynn Wynn, February 1812; Parliamentary Debates, xxi. 
Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 34458, fo. 346 Parliamentary Debates, xxi. 635, 1022. 

The original draft Perceval (not Sheridan, suggested Sichel: Sheridan, 
ii. 349) preserved Windsor. bears pencilled corrections hand strongly 
resembling the duke York’s. Windsor Archives, George IV, Correspondence 
[13 Feb. 1812], Perceval Regent. 

Court Regency, 180, Holland, Further Memoirs the Whig Party, 125: 
and see his speech attacking Lady Hertford Parl. Deb. xxii. 524. 

Morning Chronicle, February; Windsor Archives, George IV, February, 
Moira Regent Nat. Lib. Wales, MS. 2791, Wynn Wynn, February. 


Windsor Archives, George IV, February, Northumberland McMahon 
shall again hear the Arrogance Disappointment talk storming the Closet’. 
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death, therefore, placed the Regent most difficult situation. 
The government had been weak before that event: after it, the 
weakness proved mortal. Northumberland observed, nothing 
could possibly have happened, which would have embarrassed 
His Royal Highness Yet the ministers, under the 
acting-captaincy Lord Liverpool, did not immediately give 
hope and when the Regent consulted them whether they 
could on, they held Cabinet May review their chances. 
the minute the meeting which Eldon drew up, they ad- 
mitted that their prospects were gloomy, but they professed 
themselves willing make the attempt, the Regent were pre- 
pared support them.? The Regent, however, seems have 
felt that some reinforcement would probably necessary, and 
had already got into touch with Canning.* was, therefore, 
agreed that the government should make offers Wellesley, 
Canning, and their followers. Liverpool accordingly opened nego- 
tiations with them, which continued from May May. 
Wellesley and Canning, though they would have preferred form 
government their own, were not disposed for immediate 
rejection this offer, its terms had suited them but they 
means considered Liverpool’s attitude the catholic claims 
satisfactory. Canning may have been jealous Castlereagh, 
who would bave had the lead the new arrangement, and 
certainly disliked the prospect serving with Lord Sidmouth.‘ 
The negotiation, therefore, which all the world had considered 
successfully concluded, was broken but not before Lord 
Liverpool letter explanation had promised liberty action 
upon the catholic 

The Regent’s expedient had thus but there was still 
hope that Liverpool could hold his ground alone. all events, 
Vansittart was made Chancellor the Exchequer May, 
though the government were contemplating extended lease 
single day was sufficient dispel such illusions. 
May Stuart Wortley carried majority four Address 


Archives, George IV, Northumberland McMahon, May. Wynn 
remarked Perceval’s government: the whole the list, there not one man 
old property, weight, and influence the country but that ideot Lord Westmoriand 
Nat. Lib. Wales, MS. 4814, fo. 58. 

Windsor Archives, George IV, Eldon Regent, May. 

Ibid. May, Canning Regent. 

May, Arbuthnot McMahon Bagot, Canning, 387 Pearce, Wellesley, 
iii. 213-19, 220-40; Add. MS. 37296, fos. 326,374; Wilberforce, Life Wilberforce, iv. 
29; Windsor Archives, George IV, May, Wellesley Parl. Deb. xxiii, 
App. i-xix. 

Add. MS. 38247, fos. 277, Parl. Deb. xxiii, App. xii; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Dropmore Papers, Miles, Correspondence, ii. 379 Diary Lady 
Waiting, 94-5. 

Wilberforce, Life, iv. 30, 
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the Regent, praying him take immediate steps secure 
efficient Wortley was Canningite, but con- 
siderable proportion the majority was composed followers 
Perceval for was considered that the late government had 
depended much upon the administrative ability and parlia- 
mentary talents that minister that any attempt carry 
after his death must necessarily futile, not presumptuous.? 
Liverpool’s administration accordingly resigned 
and the Regent turned Lord Wellesley for assistance. But 
did not immediately authorize him form government. 
was simply ascertain the possibilities, and draw the 
plan administration, upon which the Regent would then 
pronounce The intention, doubt, was renew 
the negotiations with Liverpool upon terms more acceptable 
the for the prince had already warned Wellesley 
not have anything with the Unfortunately, the 
situation had changed since May; for May Wellesley 
had published his correspondence with Liverpool, without 
Liverpool’s explanatory letter upon the catholic question and 
the Tories attributed the defeat upon Wortley’s motion part 
that fact. They were any case angry that their private 
correspondence should soon have been published the 
even more serious ground difference was Statement 
the reasons for Wellesley’s resignation from Perceval’s govern- 
ment, drawn terms extraordinarily wounding the feelings 
his colleagues, and reflecting most odiously upon the abilities 
Perceval. This appeared May, the very moment 
(as Harrowby observed) when Perceval’s friends were but just 
returned from following his Liverpool and his col- 
leagues seemed deliberate insult. The was 
reality the work Sydenham, one Wellesley’s followers 
but Wellesley was cognizant it, and made attempt disavow 
vain that Canning approached Liverpool with proposals for 
union based upon the immediate consideration the catholic 


Parl. Deb. xxiii. 249. 284-5. 
Windsor Archives, George IV, Cabinet minute, May. 
Add. MS. 38738, fo. 229. Dropmore Papers, 265. 


Hist. MSS. Comm. Bathurst Papers, 174; Windsor Archives, Queen Charlotte, 
May, Queen Add. MS. 38738, fo. 229; Parl. Deb. xxiii. 365; Holland, 
Further Memoirs, 136. Liverpool told Holland that read Wellesley’s last letter 
him The Times before receiving, least before opening, the original. 

Parl. Deb. xxiii. 365; Add. MS. 38247, fo. 275, has draft reply from Liverpool 
Wellesley, never sent, which the attack Perceval plainly stated 
the reason for refusal. Grey later remarked with some painful 
convinced that personal animosity, times like these, can found agitate 
any bosom’. Parl. Deb. xxiii. 373. 
Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, Parl. Deb. xxiii. 370. 
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question, and the prosecution the war the Peninsula with 
the best means the Melville indeed expressed his 
concurrence these principles, and Liverpool treated Canning 
with cordiality but they all refused serve Cabinet with 
Lord Wellesley.? 


the meantime, Wellesley had been sounding Grey and 
Grenville, who after interval for consultation had returned 
him the following answer 


Lord Wellesley has selected two among the many important subjects 
which must engage the attention any men who could such circum- 
stances called upon consider the acceptance stations public 
trust. these two points our explanation shall distinct 
our power make it. 

the first, indeed, our opinion too well known and has been too 
recently expressed need repetition [i.e. the catholic 

the second point, person feels more strongly than the 
advantages which would result from successful termination the present 
contest Spain. But are the opinion that the direction military 
operations are questions not principles but policy, regulated 
can undertake for more than deliberate and dispassionate consideration 
according the circumstances the case. But cannot sin- 
cerity conceal from Lord Wellesley that, the present state the finances, 
entertain the strongest doubts the practicability increase 
any branch the public 


This relatively conciliatory reply gave good grounds for hope. 
Grenville had been for some days opinion that would 
difficult oppose Wellesley-Canning government and 
though Grey had been apprehensive Wellesley’s violence the 
question the was now felt that was, perhaps, more 
conciliatory than all events they could concur 
verbally the principles that had been 


Parl. Deb. xxiii, App. xx. There was simultaneous proposal from Robert Dundas 
for reunion Pittites. Add. MS. 37296, fo. 402. 

Windsor Archives, George IV, Melville Canning, May; Pearce, iii. 
Add. MS. 38247, fos. Moira too concurred Wellesley’s principles Windsor 
Archives, George IV, May, Moira Wellesley. 

Ibid. May, Grey and Grenville Wellesley Dropmore Papers, 272; Add. 
MS. 35424, fo. 101. The above much abbreviated version, for these documents 
have been often printed, and are found, various degrees completeness, 
most the large MS. collections. None the MS. versions differ materially from 
the printed versions. The most convenient collection the Appendix vol. 
xxiii the Parliamentary Debates. 

Dropmore Papers, 246. 

Ibid. our ultimate agreement with Wellesley, persist his romantic 
notions with regard the war the Peninsula, seems nearly 

Holland, Further Memoirs, 135. 

There was trivial discrepancy the wording Canning’s and Wellesley’s offers 
which caused futile correspondence with the Whigs between and May. Parl. 
xxiii, Appendix, xxvi-xxxi. 
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The prince viewed this result with consternation. had 
not anticipated that Wellesley and Grenville could come 
agreement about the Peninsular war. was said that when 
Wellesley returned with the Whigs’ answer, the prince exclaimed, 
without reading it, ‘What! Even when had 
read it, neglected give Wellesley any authority proceed 
the formation administration. the contrary, resur- 
rected the Liverpool government, and urged them consider 
Wellesley’s two principles once more, and, were possible, 
sink their personal feelings alliance with Inquiries 
Canning elicited the information that Wellesley’s commission 
was now considered end, although Liverpool still 
regarded himself merely stop-gap.* that, when, 
May Liverpool and his colleagues again declined co-operation 
with Wellesley, the Regent had again decide what course 
should had already May had maudlin 
reconciliation with Moira; and another resort Wellesley 
proved fruitless, had now the hope acceptable 
For one thing seems have been determined: that 
would not send for the Whigs while could avoid During 
the entire crisis, neither Grey nor Grenville was favoured with 
audience and such offers were made them were made 
through intermediary. 

For three days the prince revolved the problem his mind, 
without apparently getting any nearer solution it, although 
the country was without government, and the Treasury nearly 
empty. usual with him when was difficulty, allowed 
his irritation verge and Liverpool alarm fetched 
the duke York talk Both the duke and McMahon 
advised recourse Grey and Grenville, and were sharply snubbed 
for their pains.* The prince was still smarting under speech 
which Grey had made upon the Irish question March, 
which his treatment the catholics had been animadverted upon 
with some severity. Moira now attempted remove this obstacle. 


Holland, Further Memoirs, 138. 

Add. MS. 38247, fo. 328; Regent Liverpool (copy). 

Windsor Archives, George IV, Memorandum Canning, May; reply 
Melville, May; Add. MS. 38738, fos. 231-3. 

Archives, George IV, Cabinet minutes, and May. They agreed 
that union with Wellesley would source weakness, not strength. Camden 
and Castlereagh absent their own desire. 

May, Moira McMahon; Add. MS. 37297, fo. 25. Holland states that 
between and May, Moira was asked form government, but declined. 
find clear confirmation this. Further Memoirs, Creevey, 157. 


Cf. The Bath Archives, 377: the Grenvilles nobody seems think, but 
exclude them 


Dropmore Papers, 275. 
Add. MS. 38738, fo. 234; Dropmore Papers, 276. 
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succeeded getting from Grey explanation his speech 
which, was hoped, would Whether was 
uncertain but the following day, June, the prince last 
made his mind renew the commission Wellesley. This 
time was given full powers form 
once approached Grey and Grenville, and offered them share 
the government, upon the following terms: there were 
exclusions any person who could subscribe the principles 
the administration was eligible for office those principles 
were already enunciated the earlier negotiations 
the prince’s desire, Wellesley was prime minister, and 
Canning, Moira, and Erskine were given places the 
Cabinet and lastly, the Whigs were nominate four members, 
the Cabinet consisted twelve all, and five, consisted 


After taking some time for consideration, the Whigs 
refused this offer. 


are invited (they wrote) not discuss with your Lordship with 
any other public men, according the usual practice such cases, 
the various important considerations both measures and arrangements 
which belong the formation new government all its branches, 
but recommend his Royal Highness number, limited previous 
stipulation, persons willing included Cabinet which the 
outlines are already definitely arranged. 

this proposal could not accede without the sacrifice that very 
object the House Commons has recommended, the formation 
strong and efficient government. enter not into examination the 
proportions the particular arrangements which has been 
judged necessary thus previously establish. the principle 
disunion and jealousy that object; the supposed balance con- 
tending interests Cabinet measured out preliminary stipulation. 
The times imperiously require Administration united principle and 
strong mutual reliance, possessing also the confidence the Crown. 
equally new practice and objectionable principle. tends, 
think, establish within the Cabinet itself system counter-action 


inconsistent with the prosecution any uniform and beneficial course 
policy.* 


must always matter opinion whether the Whigs 
were right decline this offer. Wellesley’s behalf was 
reiterated that the government was never intended have been 
formed upon any principle Moira even went 


Court Regency, 300; Grey, Life and Opinions Earl Grey, Windsor 
Archives, George [30 May], Moira McMahon Parl. Deb. xxiii, Appendix, 
Sichel (Sheridan, ii. 359) calls Canning the coadjutor’ Grey and Grenville. can 
find evidence this. 

Pearce, Wellesley, iii. 260. Dropmore Papers, 276. 

Ibid. pp. 279-80. Parl. xxiii. 360. 
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beyond the facts asserting that the prince had made stipu- 
lation the filling any and letter Grey 
June denied that the Whigs would have been fettered 
any Wellesley himself fully concurred this 
Canning for his part contended that the Whigs would any case 
have had majority one the Cabinet, since was well known 
that Erskine and Moira shared their views, even they were 
not officially their was obvious that the prince 
would wish have his interests represented the government 
were they not getting off cheaply with Erskine and Moira, the 
one personally acceptable them, the other their own Lord 
Since the government was avowedly coali- 
tion, the exclusion Wellesley’s ally, Canning, was hardly 
expected nor could with propriety objected that 
Wellesley, who was forming the administration, should take the 
leading place it. for mutual sacrifice principles, 
balance interests within the Cabinet, was such state 
affairs unknown the Talents? But indeed, would any such 
sacrifice have been necessary? Had they not concurred 
Wellesley’s principles, hardly week previously 

Against these arguments may set others not without 
cogency. Creevey expressed the opinions many his party 


‘The high and honourable conduct Wellesley and Canning 
throughout the whole the business’. This was the language our 
friends. This capital, two fellows without acre land between 
them, the one actual beggar, both bankrupt character, one entirely 
without parliamentary followers, the other with scarcely dozen. These 
two bucks say the abundance their high honour and character con- 
descended offer Earl Grey spotless character, followed the Russells 
and Cavendishes, all the ancient nobility and all the great property 
the Realm and unshaken phalanx 150 the best men parlia- 
ment; these honourable worthies offer Earl Grey, circumstanced, 
four seats the Cabinet him and his 


And the offer had been meagre, that was not the worst. 
his verbal communications with the Whig lords, Wellesley had 


Parl. Deb. xxiii. 339; Grey’s reply, 343. 

Ibid. Appendix, xxxiv. Appendix, xxxvi. 

Ibid. xxiii. 345 (Moira) 450 (Canning); Add. MS. 38738, fos. [c. June], 
Arbuthnot Huskisson. Arbuthnot thought that the Whigs would swamp Wellesley 
might have satisfied them, but their object Bathurst Papers, 
178. 

Tierney has often assured that the cause many the Opposition holding 
back was their doubts the Prince Regent’s sincerity towards Lord Wellesley, and 
that they would have acted differently they had seen the Treasurer’s staff his 
hands.’ Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, vii. 283. 

Creevey’s Life and ed. Gore, 55. 
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mentioned Melville and even Eldon possible members his 
The Orders Council were soon considered 
was there any guarantee unity upon that The prin- 
ciple casuistry, upon the question the war, was too vague 
leave room for hope that assent would secure harmony. 
The problem paper money was this time agitating the public 
mind, consequence the provocative action the bullionist 
landlord, Lord King; and upon that the Whigs held decided 
views. There was the eternal problem the prince and his private 
friends, and the well-founded suspicion his motives which the 
experience the past eighteen months had engendered. The 
Whigs were now the strongest single party the house: why 
had they not been approached directly Yet, the Whigs con- 
sidered moment national emergency, they might 
surely have been prepared and they were 
compromise all, they could hardly expect upon terms 
more favourable than those offered Wellesley, which Canning 
described generous, liberal, and even rash’.? Certainly, 
seemed that the measure relief the catholics which they had 
been urging for long might carried, even though they declined 
part the administration; and was least questionable 
whether they would able carry their war policy, they came 
in. But undeniable that many Whigs thought that their 
leaders had made the wrong Sydney Smith, for 
instance, condemned them the Review 


cannot all understand (he wrote) why arrangement, itself 
good, should rejected, because those whom tendered have not 
assisted its 


Sydney Smith considered that the offer had been frank and 
honourable was disposed give the Regent credit for sincere 
effort make strong government. But this appears more 
than questionable. When Wellesley was explaining the house 
lords how was that his negotiation had failed, let slip the 
remark that had been wrecked animosities 
Peers every party successively disclaimed animosity any 
sort and was only when seemed likely that the imputation 
would attached the Regent, default any one else 


Dropmore Papers, 278. Melville was certainly willing join. Windsor 


Archives, George IV, Arbuthnot McMahon [31 May]; Holland, Further Memoirs, 
140. 


Parl. Deb. xxiii. 450. 

Life and Times, 55. The Morning Chronicle (30 May) had hoped 
junction with Wellesley though June applauded the rejection his 
offer. 

Edinburgh Review, xx. 31-7 Add. MS. 34458, fo. 377, for proof Sydney Smith’s 
authorship. 

Parl. Deb. xxiii. 333. 
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whom apply it, that Wellesley explained that had referred 
Liverpool and his remarkable that nobody 
inquired how resentment could have affected 
lesley’s negotiation with Grey and Grenville. Either Wellesley 
had originally meant refer the Regent’s dislike 
and was now trying cover his mistake reviving his quarrel 
with Liverpool or, had really referred Liverpool the 
first instance, was plain that had attached more importance 
junction with him, than junction with Grey and Grenville. 
Having regard the negotiations which had been going forward 
since May, the latter explanation appears the more probable. 
Certainly, union Wellesley with the Whigs would have 
represented surrender circumstances the part the 
Regent. The offer Grey and Grenville, indeed, bears every 
indication having been trap, carefully baited the Regent. 
was his desire, Wellesley clearly stated, that the stipula- 
tion for the inclusion Canning, Erskine, and Moira was included 
the offer. The prince was gambling the Whigs’ justifiable 
suspicion his motives. put forward plan which 
reasonable man could object, because knew that such 
matter the Whigs would not behave like reasonable men. The 
Whigs took the bait and rejecting Wellesley’s offer alienated 
many moderates their own ranks. That was clear gain 
the prince. Wellesley had now served his purpose, and was 
not allowed continue the negotiation. The Regent had already 
passed his next expedient, Lord Moira. 

Lord Moira had taken the Wellesley negotiation its face 
value. considered unfortunate that the Whigs had 
parliament that thought they had done without good 
But was honestly anxious clear away misunder- 
standings was convinced that could form administra- 
tion adequate strength and came forward, full chivalrous 
loyalty the prince, take the threads where they had broken, 
and give the country settled government. Twice attempted 
renew negotiations with Grey and but they were 
not induced enter into informal discussions, and declined 
see him unless could produce the prince’s authority 
June, therefore, obtained the prince’s consent, and went 
interview the Whig lords. Their conversation was short one. 
They found themselves general agreement upon political prin- 
ciples but before they could come details Grey and Grenville 


Parl. Deb. xxiii. 338-50; 360. 
Creevey assumed Creevey, 163. Parl. Deb. xxiii. 335. 
Ibid. Appendix, xxxv-xxxix. 
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inquired whether the Household would resign they took office. 
this Moira replied that considered highly inexpedient that 
they should so. The Whigs then declined pursue the con- 
versation further, and the interview came 

Lord Moira’s negotiation, appears from the 
printed documents which were published after its conclusion. 
the question were merely whether the Whigs were justified 
breaking off upon the Household, when (as they knew) every- 
thing else was conceded them, when was not even 
stipulated that Moira should prime minister, when there were 
exclusions and reservations, would not difficult 
decide that the point was not sufficient importance justify 
refusal. features which they had objected Wellesley’s 
negotiation had disappeared only the Household stood between 
them and office. true, that the removal certain Household 
officials change government had been customary for the 
last thirty forty but Moira admitted that the Whigs 
had the right demand such dismissals: merely contended 
that was inexpedient exercise this particular moment, 
since would seem put slight upon the prince, and confirm 
the calumnies the strength secret influence Carlton 
the face such admission, the Whigs might well 
have been for the moment content come into Cabinet where 
all the weight would have been upon their side. 

The printed documents, however, not any means give 
accurate impression Moira’s negotiation. There are cir- 
cumstances yet considered which make very difficult 
condemn the Whigs upon this occasion, and which involve 
blot the career Sheridan which his biographers, from Tom 
Moore onwards, have lamented without being able satisfactorily 
explain. 

the Commons debate upon the negotiations Wellesley 
and Moira, Lord Yarmouth confounded the Whigs mentioning 
that he, and all the other members the Household, had for some 
time been determined resign the Whigs came in. added 
that had himself informed Sheridan this fact, from which 
inferred that the Whigs must have been cognizant the time 
their negotiation with Moira, and must therefore have adopted 
rigid attitude only order humiliate the 
brought Tierney, who denied that they knew anything the 
matter. the contrary, Sheridan had, conversation with 
him, expressly denied that the Household was retire, and had 
offered bet him five hundred guineas that such step was 


Deb. Appendix, xli-xlii; Court Regency, 355; Windsor Archives, 
George IV, June, Moira Grey and Grenville. 
Parl. Deb. xxiii. 432, 413. 453. Ibid. 423. 
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This was awkward for Sheridan, who was, 
course, immediately accused suppressing Yarmouth’s informa- 
tion from malicious motives, and direct his con- 
versation with Tierney, well other similar conversations 
with Ponsonby. Now spite Sheridan’s anguished appeal 
the every effort was made, Moira and the prince’s 
friends, prevent his coming down the house vindicate 
Why? For the moment will reserve the answer 
that question. Sheridan did last have his way, the 
understanding that his explanation was short and 
was really much too ill appear public but went down 
the house try exculpate himself. was painful scene 
one believed his explanations his voice faltered and grew 
and last was obliged sit Two days 
later, had recovered little, and could meet the charges more 
successfully. showed that far from being the enemy 
the Whigs, had done everything facilitate their accession 
office. had congratulated the Regent, when last 
allowed Wellesley make offer them.* had encouraged 
Moira persevere his attempts and, with Erskine 
and Whitbread (whom had summoned from the country specially 
that end), had persuaded him apply the Regent for full 
powers open the bet, admitted it, 
but most positively averred that meant only emphatic 
figure speech. denied that had ever been given message 
Lord Yarmouth, and asserted that had dissuaded him 
from resignation representing him that would 
tacitly admit the justice the charges that were levelled 
the Household. Finally, his denial that the Household 
was resign, said: knew that resignation was contingent 
upon circumstance which, the moment the bet, was 
more remote from taking place than What was this 
contingency 

Deferring for the moment the consideration this question 
also, may perhaps notice that earlier debate Canning had 


Parl. Deb. xxiii. 457. 

Windsor Archives, George IV, Sheridan McMahon, June. See Appendix 
No. 

Ibid. Moira McMahon, June. See Appendix No. XII. 

Ibid. 

Parl. Deb. xxiii. 558. See the description his distressing state Fitzgerald, 
George IV, ii. 105. 

Windsor Archives, George IV, June, Sheridan Regent. See Appendix No. 

Fitzgerald, Lives the ii. 176, cites the lost MS. diary Bennet 
for June: Whitbread told that Lord Moira told him that Sheridan had been 
working night and day for weeks remove the impression the Regent’s mind 
against Grey, pressing that should prime minister 

Parl. Deb. xxiii. 
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produced very curious account the conclusion Moira’s 
negotiation, which, said was state par- 
ticularly affirmed that, after the negotiations had been 
broken off and the minute the conversation drawn up, Moira 
returned Carlton House and asked the prince were pre- 
pared, advised it, surrender the Household. which 
the prince simply answered, am’. Whereupon Moira replied, 
‘Then your Royal Highness shall not part with one them 
Tierney remarked, must have been theatrical scene 
would have been more rational have announced the failure 
the negotiations, even read the minute the meeting. Such 
account presupposes that Moira and the Regent were ignorant 
each other’s views the Household question. But Moira’s 
attitude was perfectly well known. had been for years opposed 
principle such changes.* His views were public property 
and the Whigs had indeed only been led bring forward the ques- 
tion soon excess because they knew his 
opinions were fixed most unlikely that should 
have been permitted begin negotiations without distinct 
understanding with the prince upon this point, and still more un- 
likely that the prince should meekly have answered, 
Moira himself never, any his explanations his 
own conduct and the prince’s, made any reference the con- 
versation that Canning described circumstantially. Does 
not seem least possible that Canning’s authority was anxious 
establish the prince’s willingness make concessions, and 
thus still further put the Whigs the wrong 

possible, therefore, that the contingency which Sheridan 
referred was the Regent’s surrender upon the Household question. 
this hypothesis, the prince’s friends tried stop Sheridan’s 
explanation because they were afraid that would tell the house 
that knew quite well that the prince would never desert the 
Household. Such admission would certainly have removed 
much the odium from the shoulders the Whigs, who had been 
represented demanding condition precedent step which 


Parl. Deb. xxiii. 453. 

Ibid. 456 though its theatricality very good evidence against its genuine- 
ness. 

Ibid. pp. 

Ibid. states (Further Memoirs, 143) that Moira was careful 
make clear that was he, and not the prince, that had scruples about the House- 
hold the meeting. But Moira would naturally keep the prince out could. 

Cf. Creevey Papers, 161, for the current view his devotion his Household. 
Yarmouth avowed that the prince had known the Household’s intention resign, 
and had combated it. Parl. Deb. xxiii. 478. 

Moira too knew Yarmouth’s intention, but considered more than 
ebullition ill-temper, which would not fair take advantage. His explana- 
tion this point not altogether satisfactory and hard resist the conclusion 
that was nearly the same position Sheridan. Parl. Deb. xxiii. 596. 
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could have been easily and gracefully carried out after they had 
taken office. Canning’s story was inspired one, would fit 
well with this explanation, being attempt discount 
beforehand any revelations Sheridan might make. But other 
evidence makes probable that the matter was more serious than 
that and the true explanation seems be, that the contingency 
which Sheridan thought improbable was the accession Grey 
and Grenville office. This any case perfectly natural 
explanation. Yarmouth told Sheridan would resign the Whigs 
came in: Sheridan did not think the Whigs would come in, and 
therefore bet Tierney that the Household would not resign. But 
why was the Regent anxious prevent Sheridan from giving 
this clear and simple explanation was afraid that Sheridan 
would reveal the fact that Moira had all along contemplated 
making his government quite different basis, and that the 
negotiations with the Whigs had been entered into without hope 
expectation success, order remove from the Whigs 
the last possible excuse the eyes the 

the earlier stages the ministerial crisis there can little 
doubt that Moira was well-disposed towards the Whigs. But 
their rejection Wellesley’s offer—with its insinuation that they 
could not regard Moira man relied upon support them 
—was certainly very disappointing him. When wrote 
them June suggest resumption negotiations, they 
returned distant and evasive answer. Thereupon seems 
have lost all confidence their bona fides. 

The Opposition are behaving ill unhandsome im- 


patience not having everything their own disposal makes them fight 
off upon petty distractions and little captious forms. regard im- 


possible settle anything with 


Acting upon this conviction, immediately set about the task 
forming administration from which the Whigs should 


Life Sheridan, ii. 426, regards this episode the only indefensible part 
his whole public life’. Sichel, Sheridan, gives several explanations the con- 
tingency each more difficult than the last. Thus (ii. 360): Neither nor Moira 
would make terms with them [Grey and Grenville]; the Household should not resign. 
Meanwhile, Lord Yarmouth had planned things otherwise. fancied 
had won over the Regent’s acquiescence the hard condition. But all along 
was condition precedent, nor was take effect till the two pedagogues should 
have come in.’ Did Yarmouth ever suggest that they should retire before Whig 
government came in? there any evidence that had acted concert with the 
Regent Again (ii. 367): The sum Sheridan’s transgression was not have taken 
the Grey-Grenville group into his confidence, and have stuck Moira against the 
cabals cabals were these? How did Yarmouth stand gain 
resignation Again: (ii. 363): ‘Sheridan had not removed the false impression 
that Moira’s party was the ascendant Carlton House’. not easy see the 
bearing this remark. Mr. Crompton Rhodes (Harlequin Sheridan, 225) thinks 
that the ‘contingency’ was the substitution Moira for Wellesley 
But Moira was negotiator already. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Hastings Papers, iii. 295, June, Moira Sir Hastings. 
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excluded. Canning and Eldon were among its leading 
members, and was hoped secure the adhesion Lord 
Canning declared decidedly favour union with 
Moira, and Huskisson was the same opinion, for drafted 
little later memorandum which the bases for the projected 
government were laid down, and its personnel more less 
The Regent gave his support, and Whitbread and 
perhaps Erskine would have come But before finally settling 
the composition the administration, Moira, with the prince’s 
consent, decided make assurance doubly sure taking away 
from the Whigs their last pretext for complaint. They should 
not say that had never offered expected the 
negotiation fail, Canning expected and neither was 
surprised concerned when did fail, for all their parliamentary 
protestations. possible that Moira guessed that his well- 
known views upon the Household question would provide the 
pretext which believed the Whigs seeking, for terminating 
the affair. may simply have gone the meeting with 
inner conviction that hitch would arise somewhere all 
events certain that felt that there was little danger his 
current schemes for ministry being interrupted. soon 
returned from the interview, resumed his preparations for the 
formation government with the Thenceforward, his 
activities emerged into the light day. June secured 
the assurance Liverpool’s cordial support and the prospects 


looked very But the very last moment, lost 
his nerve. 


had followed Mr. Pole’s advice and boldly declared himself Prime 
Minister his place the House Lords, whilst Mr. Canning and Mr. Pole 
moved for writs the Commons for new elections consequence their 
acceptance office, believe might have formed government 


Windsor Archives, George IV, Moira McMahon, McMahon Regent, June. 
See Appendix Nos. and 

MS. 38738, fos. 257-8. See Appendix No. XI. 

Archives, George IV, Moira McMahon, June [1812]: wrongly 
calendared under 1811. See Appendix No. III. Creevey, pp. 163-4, 156, for 
Whitbread, who knew and resented the fact that Grey and Grenville had contemplated 
leaving him out their projected government. Holland, Further Memoirs, 145, con- 
firms this unlikely detail. 144, seems show that Erskine was not 
counted upon. 

Archives, George IV, Moira McMahon, June. See Appendix 
No. IV. 

Add. MS. 37297, fo. 130; Windsor Archives, George IV, Moira Regent, June. 
See Appendix Nos. and VII. Romilly (Memoirs, iii. 42) narrates that Eldon 
seemed apprehension being displaced, for made effort clear off pending 
business the Court Chancery, but remained closeted all day with the duke 
Cumberland. 

Add. MS. 38738, fo. 245; Moira Huskisson, June. See Appendix No. VIII. 

Add. MS. 38738, fo. 247; Bathurst Papers, 177. 
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but his friend Sir Charles Hastings told that was brave soldier, 
but the greatest political coward the 


Moira himself had doubt that could have formed govern- 
ment but, explained Sir Charles Hastings, that was not 
sufficient. 


was requisite that the Administration should declared Monday 
last, the loan would have fallen the ground, entailing infinite distress 
every public branch. was not till Saturday night June] that the 
Opposition declared off. Sunday was the only day for looking other 
arrangements, and that day Erskine and the duke Norfolk un- 
expectedly hung back, frightened the high language some the 


This would have entailed still further recourse the Liverpool 
group, which Moira feared would not please the country. Nor 
did wish have said, that had protected the Hertfords 
for the sake Monday, June, laid down his 
commission and the same day Lord Liverpool formed—or began 
form—that ministry which was last for fifteen 
Moira’s excuses are certainly feeble. Liverpool accepted 
office June with Cabinet much less forward state than 
his. the inclusion two more Liverpool’s men would have 
made Moira’s government unpopular, would not revival the 
old administration more unpopular still friends were 
certainly bitterly chagrined his conduct. Yet perhaps 
explicable the attitude the Regent. The Regent had got 
rid the Whigs. had put Wellesley personally out the 
way. There stood now only Lord Moira between him and 
return the Perceval system, minus Perceval. had ob- 
jection Moira’s forming government, since was contain 
majority old Pittites, and since would certain extent 
amenable his control. But Moira, his interview with 
Whitbread June, produced plan for revoking the Orders 
Council, conciliating America all manner means, the most 
rigid economical reform, nay, parliamentary reform was wished 
Such programme would not suit the Regent and 
therefore hardly surprising that, when the duke Norfolk and 
Erskine deserted, and Moira grew discouraged, the prince made 


Wellington, Supplementary Dispatches, vii. 282. Meyricke Shaw’s view. 

Hastings Papers, iii. 296. Erskine was disappointed because was not have 
the chancellorship Norfolk was alarmed being the only Whig. Further 
Memoirs, pp. 144, 146. 

Hastings iii. 295. 

Holland’s account (Further Memoirs, 146) Liverpool’s being waiting the 
adjoining room, when Moira abandoned his attempt, may true substance, but 
gives the misleading impression that was the Regent, and not Moira, that put 
end his commission. 

Creevey, 164. 
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effort induce him persevere, but fell back with relief into 
the safer arms Liverpool. 

are now better able estimate the conduct the Whigs 
rejecting Moira’s overture. They were, after all, justified 
some degree the insincerity the men with whom they had 
deal. They could not know the double game that Moira was 
playing they could not perceive precisely how the prince sought 
discredit them but they had instinctive feeling that there 
was danger. Admittedly, they came the interview with 
great desire for happened, they had been less 
cautious, they would have won their victory for acceptance 
Moira’s offer would have turned the tables upon him, and given 
them all that they required. Moreover, the mass the party 
again condemned the action its leaders, and all appearance 
had good deal justice its But the ordinary Whig 
the rank and file did not know the prince his leaders did, and 
could therefore look the situation with eyes unclouded fears 
and suspicions. Nor was averse from the labours office 
his leaders the constitutional point, Grey and 
Grenville were course the side posterity. 

Sheridan’s reputation, the matter that pained his first 
biographer, must pronounced nearly rehabilitated. Some 
faint odour veri and suggestio falsi may perhaps 
still cling him, but least purged deliberate falsehood. 
His conversation with Tierney took place June, the very 
moment when Moira was forming his government Tory 
was strictly accurate say that there was that 
moment prospect the Household’s resignation: the con- 
tingency upon which such resignation depended was indeed 
farther off than ever. had reported Yarmouth’s conversa- 
tion, would have made difference for the Whigs would 
still have found Moira quixotically defending Yarmouth’s office 
and the prince’s feelings, that unless they had maintained rigid 
silence upon the topic clash could hardly have been avoided. 


Holland, op. cit. 142. The question the premiership troubled them. 

Sydney Smith (Letters, 94) wrote: dare say Lord Grey and Grenville meant 
extremely well, but they have bungled matters so, put themselves the wrong, 
both with the public and with their own troops. The bad faith the Court nothing. 
they had suspected that bad faith, they should have put the proof, and made 
clear all the world that the Court did not wish them present they have made 
the Court the subject public love and made Lord Yarmouth appear 
like virtuous man given character the Prince and restored the dilapidation the 
Kingly power.’ 

E.g. Grey Grenville, May: peremptorily reject proposal made upon 
the ground conceding the Catholic question, afraid most our friends would 
think the wrong, yet this the course which Papers, 
251; Court Regency, 350; Supplementary Dispatches, vii. 282. 

clear, from Parl. Deb. xxiii. 615, and from Grey Bennet’s Diary (cited 
Fitzgerald, George IV, ii. 103) that June was the day the bet, and not appears 
from Tierney’s speech (Parl. Deb. xxiii. 456), June. 
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May June there had been continuous minis- 
terial crisis. May Liverpool’s attempt carry Per- 
ceval’s government had been damned the house commons. 
June the same government came quietly into office, and 
continued there undisturbed, with comfortable majority nor- 
mally its command. 


Thus address moved partisan Mr. Canning, and carried the 
assistance the Whigs, for the purpose forcing either both into the 
Cabinet, terminated riveting those against whom was directed more 
securely than ever power, and procuring share the only parlia- 
mentary faction [sc. the Sidmouths] which had concurred resisting the 


For this extraordinary result the prince was directly re- 
sponsible. completely realized the objects with which 
faced the situation. pursued policy calculated inactivity 
the brink financial crisis. lured the Whigs into false 
position, that they seemed unwilling abandon trivialities 
national emergency. used Wellesley and Moira his 
tools, and gently discarded them when they longer served 
him. And the end retained government based upon his 
own laissez-faire policy towards the catholics, and upon pro- 
secution the war vigorous Wellesley’s, and least 
successful. Best all, drew from the unpopularity the 
Whigs with the country large some the support which the 
Regency sorely needed. was piece political dexterity 
which his father need not have been ashamed. 

ROBERTS. 


APPENDIX 


SHERIDAN THE PRINCE REGENT, 


should think myself deficient the respect and duty owe you were 
close this day without conveying your Royal Highness few 
words humble congratulations the wisdom and magnanimity the 
Part you have taken giving Lord Wellesley the Powers, with which 
you have invested him this the same time should insin- 
cere attempted dissemble the deep regret have felt apparent 
alteration your manner towards me—produced solely must believe 
expressing opinion proscription Lord Grey the for- 
mation new administration would proceeding equally injurious 
the estimation your Personal Dignity and the maintenance the Public 


Holland, Further Memoirs, 147. 
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Long indulgence, Sir, your Part allowing speak the Truth 
you leads not hesitate, consider presumptuous say that 
you grievously wrong’d you supposed ventured press this 
opinion you from any undue Partiality the noble Lord question 
any those with whom have never profess’d affected 
any such with great submission must express surprise 
that your Royal Highness could for moment have entertained this 
notion. object was founded what considered best for your Honor 
and your Interest and the General Good the Country. 


[Windsor Archives. George 


Confidential. 


Dear 

don’t call except when see chance bringing old friends 
together. wanted much see you. This morning was sent for 
Carlton House, and was desired communicate with Lord Moira the 
state the House Commons. was shewn what had been received from 
Lord Wellesley, which the Prince looks upon refusal the part 
Opposition. The Prince intends now give full authority Lord Moira, 
and was anxious that should see you. The Prince feels that you and 
Canning will have been most anxious protect him against the Opposition 
but this and other things will talk. the mean while consider 
this confidential pray you. [Add. MS. 38738, fo. 236.] 


The Prince’s injunctions shall strictly obeyed and, indeed, all the steps 
which taking are calculated upon the decisive assumption that 
longer any use look the Opposition. 


[Windsor Archives. George IV.] 


had not the good fortune find the Chancellor home, but shall try 
fix interview with him. 

Enclosed, you have Lord Wellesley’s final decision. was with him 
this morning, and was good humour, tho’ could not gain upon him. 
have answer from Lord Grey, resting entirely upon his former objec- 
tions. clear that they not mean accept any terms whatever. 
The only point determined is, whether one should take from them the 
last shadow excuse which they might attempt saying that had made 


Portions this letter are printed Moore, Sheridan, ii. 428. 
Sichel (Sheridan, ii. 354) that trace the original remains. 
Wrongly placed 1811 Windsor. 


wrongly stated 
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matter already defunct. The expedience this, ground for detach- 
ing many partisans the Opposition, must canvassed with Lord Melville 
and Canning. shall see them immediately. 

[Windsor Archives. George IV.] 


THE PRINCE REGENT, JUNE 
past Nine o’clock. 


have the Honour send Your Royal Highness four distinct letters, 
which will better serve explain, than anything could otherwise detail, 
the Political Operations this Day. suggesting Lord Moira the 
essential propriety and advantage his immediately communicating with 
the Lord Chancellor, Your Royal Highness will find Answer his 
Lordship’s Note this evening, bearing Date covering 
Lord Wellesley’s final letter No. IV, above]. Lord Wellesley had, 
however, their meeting the morning, when equally declined any 
component part the New Administration, nevertheless, offered his best 
interposition with Mr. Canning enter into office, but own, cannot 
with any share confidence, subscribe the sincerity this profession, 
when read Mr. Canning’s letter Late this evening Lord Moira 
written subsequently his interview with Lord Wellesley and his Lordship’s 
mediation being antecedent such interview, for Canning’s 
letter Lord Moira, bears evidence such disposition the part 
Lord Wellesley. Erskine’s letter, goes certainly establish, that Lord 
Moira’s letter Lord Grey yesterday, was renewal overture 
the opposition, and only mere individual correspondence. 

Mr. Ponsonby held to-day One o’clock numerous meeting the 
Opposition, where learn that nothing more passed than reading them 
between Lord Wellesley and the Lord Grey and 
Grenville, and without deciding any specific course 
The general and prevailing sentiment, have understood everywhere 
today, abhorrence the Factious and Intollerant Views ob- 
noxious Opposition. [Windsor Archives. George IV.] 


[Gives account Moira’s speech the Lords that The 
paper which the enclosed copy was carried the Duke Bedford 
Lord Grey, who told Lord Moira the House that answer should 
immediately Lord Moira anticipates that they will decline the inter- 
view. that event, Mr. Canning and Mr. Huskisson have professed their 
readiness take office. [Windsor Archives. George IV.] 


was similar conference peers. Lord Byron, turning the duke 
Grafton, inquired, What done next?’ Wake the duke Norfolk’, said 
he, don’t think the negotiators have left anything else for this turn’. 
Byron, Letters and Journals, 260. 

This answer printed Parliamentary Debates, xxiii, Appendix No. XXVI. 
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Lorp THE REGENT, JUNE 


Half past Eleven [i.e. after receiving Grey and Grenville’s refusal 
participate informal discussions]. 


Lord Moira, that nothing may left indistinct, most respectfully entreats 
your Royal Highness’ permission propose meeting with Lords Grey and 
Grenville, tho’ their obvious endeavours evade conclusive discussion 
leaves scarcely hope any efficient result from the interview. 

Archives. George IV.] 


Lorp Huskisson, JUNE 


The business but just closed. They have broken off the Household. 
Can you and Mr. Canning call this evening 


[Add. MS. 38738, fo. 245.] 


Lord Eldon and Lord Liverpool complained friend that had not had 
the politeness ask for the support their party tho’ they were disposed 
give handsomely without sharing government with us. This little 
point honour must gratified. MS. 38738, fo. 247.] 


Lord Liverpool, tho’ answers that cannot come into office present 
without fallaciously misconstruing the terms our pledge for considering 
the Catholic Question, has promised his most zealous support. much 
flattered the way which have addressed him. 

[Windsor Archives. George IV.] 


MEMORANDUM INTENDED FOR [8] 1812 
HANDWRITING] 


absolutely indispensable that the basis should settled before the 
two Houses meet this day [i.e. Monday, 

The means forming administration are circumscribed that there 
chance success, every part those means not distributed 
the manner which, upon first consideration, appears best 
calculated afford solidity and efficiency the whole frame. 


| 
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3°. Lord Wellesley may prevailed upon Ireland but will not 
accept any other situation and his acceptance will depend the de- 
cision Mr. Pole. 

4°. Mr. Huskisson not shaken his Resolution not taking the 
Chancellorship the Exchequer, from firm conviction that the 
interests the Government cannot adequately maintained the 
House Commons, unless this office, united that the First 
Lord the Treasury held the Person who Leads the House. 

5°. this state things, will Lord Moira undertake the Home Department 
with the station and Portefeuille Premier, explained and under- 
stood agreed upon former interview will the basis 
administration may settled almost immediately.* Lord 
Moira does not approve this proposal for himself, and the outline 
the Cabinet sketched the margin, (or something not materially 
different), there is, opinion, chance forming Adminis- 
tration. 

6°. that case not moment should lost apprizing the Regent the 
difficulties which have occurred disappoint Lord Moira’s hopes 
success order that His Royal Highness may enabled decide 
upon the course taken meet the difficulties his situation and 
permit some person make communication the House the 
course the evening. 

7°. If, the other hand, what here suggested should meet with Lord 
Moira’s concurrence, and when submitted him the Regent, with 
H.R.H.’s approbation, should feel confident expectation that the 
new Administration would enabled struggle with the difficulties 
the present bring the present session successfully 
close and acquire strength both numbers and accession 
official Talents, before the opening the next. 

With view this latter object, the frame the government would 
such admit such accessions without dangerous dislocation 
its most essential parts. 

9°. might understood Lord Eldon that some arrangement his 
office would made the end the session, provide some 
means getting rid the arrears the Court and that 
this arrangement should possible such bring Sir Grant 
into the Cabinet with seat the House Lords. 


Lord Castlereagh proposed the Lords and take office, 
not immediately but before the opening next session. 


have not mentioned the President the Council, and the Privy Seal. 
There can doubt that proper persons may found hold these 
offices the efficient offices can arranged. Neither would there 
any difficulty with respect the Ordnance the India Board, neither 
which need the Cabinet. MS. 38738, fo. 


Mr. Canning—Chancellor Exchequer and First 
Lord, and the Lead the House Commons Lord Moira, Home Department, with 
Portefeuille, and Lead the House Lords. Mr. Pole—War Department 


Lord Leveson Gower—Foreign; Lord Eldon—to remain? Lord Melville— 
Admiralty. 
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XII 


All argument with Sheridan (and have urged the utmost his patience 

whatever could urged) has been unavailing. This much, however, 

have gained that have made him limit definitely the substance what 

address the House. The amount this. will assert that 

never gave the Regent any Secret Council the Subject the negotia- 

tion and will declare that what Lord Yarmouth said him respecting 
the projected resignation the Hertford family was not communicated 
any manner which should make incumbent him (Sheridan) impart 

the determination Lords Grey and Grenville directly through me. 
keep this think harm will done and think will precise 
the point, understand Whitbread concurs with him and keen 
vindicate his own judgement showing how the Opposition have erred 
all their constructions. not think that have pressed the Prince’s 
wishes feebly. insisted them till Sheridan became absolutely violent. 
some nugatory nature and only framed the explanation means 
previously ask audience the Prince. not think will possible 
for His Royal Highness gain Sheridan’s resolution, and all that can 
effected apprehend, will the binding him strictly the line which 
have described. [Windsor Archives. George IV.] 


dear McMahon. 

Unquestionably shall obey the Prince’s commands waiting 
him tomorrow the time pleased command—but really 
ill that have not left bed today but receive Ld. Yarmouth for 
hour tonight—between whom and myself there remains, not shade 
And further most humbly hope and implore that His 
Royal Highness would more that should submit the attacks 
foully leveld and forfeit pledge vindicate myself. act 
[so] would render the most disgraced and dishonour’d man living 
and could never show face again.—Surely surely dear Friend may 
trusted with the discretion that devotion the Prince will guide 
thro’ the whole the very shall have state and that shall not 
utter one word that will not maintenance his honour.—I aware 
the Points dislikes touching and anticipating part the 
Lords’ debate, not one word that shall utter can lead any such result 
—pray let have another line. Upon honor can scarcely hold the 
Pen scrawling with. 


Ever faithfully yours 
SHERIDAN. 


mean line graciously dispensing with attendance tomorrow. 
Archives. George IV.] 


Bennet, who had seen correspondence between Sheridan and Yarmouth 
this matter, confirms this statement. Cited Fitzgerald, Lives the Sheridans, 
178, 
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Notes and Documents 


Monastic Letter Fraternity Eleanor Aquitaine 


document given below from late thirteenth-century copy 
apparently unknown any other form and has been hitherto 
unnoticed. indicates connexion between Queen Eleanor and 
Reading Abbey, throws light upon the liturgical practices 
Reading the twelfth century, and provides unusually early 
example monastic letter fraternity addressed in- 
dividual. The letter must dated the abbacy Roger, 
whom little known. Eleanor receives the 
assurance that her death all shall done for her 
customarily done for monk Reading after his decease. The 
queen died great age 1204 and was buried like her second 
husband within the abbey Fontevrault. Here, and other 
churches besides Reading, the queen was remembered prayer 
virtue special agreements. Apart from those churches 
which had promised prayers for the royal family return for 
confirmation privileges,? others had promised Eleanor 
maintain her anniversary. About 1168 the promise was made 
the canons St. Hilaire Poitiers and incorporated 
charter from the and twelfth-century note book 
St. Swithun’s, Winchester, may well apply Eleanor: 
Anglie concessimus plenariam name 
appears also the obituary-kalendars Canterbury and Rouen 
and the abbey Lire.* The list churches which 
commemorated the queen could probably extended, but 
doubtful whether any other document records these commemora- 
tions explicitly does the letter from Reading. 

The prayers religious community were often solicited 
secular clergy and layfolk the early middle ages, and the 


1154-66, St. Katherine’s Priory, Lincoln (Registrum Antiquissimum Lincoln., 

ed. Foster, 121); 1155, the Hospitallers England (Recueil des actes Henri II, 

ed. Delisle, 98) 1156-9, the leprosary Fléche (ibid. 212); 1190, the 

Templars England (Records the Templars England, ed. Lees, pp. 139-41). 
Recueil des actes II, 425-6. Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 29436, fo. 
Dart, Cathedral Church Canterbury, app. Recueil des historiens 

France, xxiii. 363. 

xxiii. 471. 
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Durham Liber vitae splendid English memorial the practice. 
The persons inscribed this book participated general com- 
memoration the departed, and sometimes received the benefit 
prayers while they were still alive. Almost any monastic 
cartulary containing documents before the twelfth century 
records grants the house for which the benefactor was made 
omnium beneficiorum que fiunt vel fient ecclesia 
the same period became usual celebrate definite services 
the death each regular inmate monastery, and this benefit 
was extended monks other houses reciprocal confrater- 
nities. was originally less common for other persons obtain 
from church the honour special obituary service and 
special perpetual anniversary but course time the system 
fixed celebrations for individual monks, both their own 
and associated houses, was extended those seculars, clerical 
and lay, who their favour donations merited the regard 
the community. Gradually the names distinguished layfolk 
appear alongside those abbots and monks the obituary- 

seems likely that until the thirteenth century, least, the 
secular who was admitted fraternity monastery seldom 
received his decease, and subsequent anniversaries, all those 
honours paid professed monk. Even when the grant goes 
beyond the general statement participation all benefits 
promise services ‘as for professed there 
sometimes mention anniversary. Frequently both 
obsequies and anniversaries are celebrated according terms 
peculiar the grant Eleanor would, 
therefore, seem exceptionally early and exceptionally 
extensive. Moreover, while such grants this most often 
record, the consideration, substantial gift the would-be 
the Reading grant represented merely response 
the queen’s request. 


Molinier, Les moyen dge, pp. 40-1. 

The examples given the Rev. Prebendary Clark-Maxwell (‘Some Further 
Letters Fraternity Archaeologia, are the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries likewise the long series printed Durham Obituary Rolls (Surtees Soc.), 

Molinier, Obituaires frangais, 116. Cf. Clark-Maxwell, ‘Some Letters Con- 
fraternity Archaeologia, 27, 30-1. This also true confraternities among 
monasteries. sixty agreements list made St. Mary’s Abbey, York, about 
the end the twelfth century, only the monks four houses enjoy commemoration 
nostris’, together with nine prelates and monks other houses 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 38816, fos. 

Bernardine customs Cluny indeed say that there are many faithful, 
well poor rich, who, after being brought into our Chapter, receive our fraternity 
(quoted, Clark-Maxwell, 30), but this not incompatible with the 
view that the admission confraters, like that oblate children and monks suc- 
currendum, was usually accompanied gift. 
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Since our knowledge early fraternity mainly gained in- 
cidentally from charters, the form this document interest. 
The late Rev. Prebendary Clark-Maxwell only discovered one 
English letter fraternity earlier than the year 1200, and that 
one, from Newhouse (O. Praem.), least twenty years later 
than the Reading still earlier letter fraternity 
worth noticing. lacks the full details the Reading docu- 
ment, and mentions the usual benefaction reason for the 
grant. Stephen, count Brittany, endowed the abbey St. 
Mary’s, York, and late twelfth-century copy preserves the grant 
fraternity which received some time between 1093 and 
1112. Unlike the other twelfth-century letters the form 
letters patent 


Stephanus sancte Marie Eboraci abbas primus omnibus sancte matris 
ecclesie filiis orationes salutem. Sciat fraternitas vestra quia ego com- 
muni consilio fratrum meorum hanc convenientiam pepigi comiti Stephano 
pro soca Clistone quam ipse elemosina ecclesie nostre 
duos monachos eadem ecclesia perpetualiter tenere, missam quoque 
unam pro ipso vel vivente vel mortuo cantare, anniversarium suum 
unoquoque anno celebrare. Quam convenientiam omnibus successoribus 
meis sicuti proficuum predicte elemosine habere voluerint, inviolabiliter 
tenendam trado, quantum mee potestati committitur firmiter precipio 
quod quis hanc sanctionem violare presumpserit, inobedientie reus 


has been remarked that the Reading letter gives fuller details 
than most records fraternity. This the more interesting 
since the abbey offered Queen Eleanor the normal benefits 
deceased monk. Reading was founded from Cluny, and may 
have adopted the written customs Cluny for the conduct 
its daily but customary the English house known 
exist. Nor does confraternity-list the abbey inform 
the custom the obsequies its own The letter 


Printed Further Letters 187, from the original, Brit. Mus. Charters, 
Harl. 43, 14. The earliest document Clark-Maxwell’s list grant the abbots 
Citeaux and Clairvaux participation the benefits and prayers the Order, 
27). Moreover, only one grant from English Cluniac 
house known: Lenton Priory, 1237 (ibid. 33; ‘Some Further pp. 179, 
183). 

Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 38816, fo. anniversario Stephani comitis 
Brithannie’. The copy adds: Undecimo kal. Maii. Obit Stephanus comes Brithannie 
Hadewyse uxoreius. vinum tantum per abbatem Kirkeby Stephan.’ 
The abbey ordinal gives the day Count Stephen’s anniversary kal. Maii (Chronicle 
St. Mary’s Abbey, York (Surtees Soc.), 112). Evidently was celebrated 
pittance not mentioned the agreement. Where this MS. reads Clistone, Cliftone 
presumably intended. the grant Clifton St. Mary’s, York, see Yorks. 
Charters, IV, ed. Clay, pp. 3-4, 131-2; for other grants Count Stephen 
return for prayers see ibid. pp. 

copy consuetudines cluniacenses was the abbey’s library (ante, iii. 122). 

Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Vespas. fos. (formerly fo. 21) thirteenth- 
century list. Twenty-eight English and French monasteries are named, with varying 
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Eleanor comprises, were, brief chapter the missing 
customary. general, the regulations correspond those 
described elaborately other English monastic records, but there 
are few differences. Whereas for monk Reading there was 
daily celebration mass for year and the daily allowance 
his prebend the almoner, elsewhere shorter period com- 
memoration was probably the The Durham monks cele- 
brated masses for thirty days for each their Some 
twelfth-century agreements for reciprocal intercession among 
monasteries arranged for the same period thirty days, tricenale 
was new practice then: Tricenale quod 
instituit benedictus Gregorius says the York and the 
thirteenth-century customaries show the term thirty days still 
commonly the thirteenth century, least, Reading 
celebrated for monks Lewes quem cantant 
sacerdotes unus post alterum, singuli quinque missas 

the matter almsgiving, the arrangement Reading 
unusual. group English abbeys the twelfth century 
arranged their bond confraternity provide monk’s 
prebend for thirty days Reading likewise provided procura- 
tionem tricenariam the death the abbot St. Wandrille 
and St. Swithun’s, Winchester, promised per xxx dies corredium 
unius monachi’ for Abbot Simon The Canterbury 
customary differs from the practice Reading allotting sum 


celebrations. The other side the contract with St. Swithun’s, Winchester, found 
Brit. Mus. MS. Addit. 29436, fo. (quoted Birch, New Minster and Hyde Abbey, 
n.). While Savigny does not appear the Reading list, the latter abbey sub- 
scribed the mortuary roll Abbot Vitalis, 1122-3 (Delisle, mortuaires, 
343 Rouleau mort. Vital, pl. xlix). 

St. Aug. Canterbury, ed. Thompson, 349 368 Customary and 
ordinal York, Chron. St. Mary’s, York, pp. 102 121. 

Liber vitae (Surtees Soc., ed. Thompson), xix. 

between Peterborough and Ramsey: singulis sacerdotibus tricenale 
integrum persolvetur (Madox, Formulare Anglicanum, cf. ibid. p.301). Rather 
later, Bury and Westminster arrange celebrate tricennarium for every monk 
(Widmore, Hist. Westm. Abbey, 233). The monks St. Mary’s, York, celebrated 
thirty masses for monks Cerne, and arranged with Ramsey Abbey (before 1114) that 
abbates vero utriusque loci trigintale integro [habeant] mos est (Brit. Mus. MS. 
Addit. 38816, fos. 37%); cf. ibid. (fo. Pro magistro Dionisio Roberto 
monachis sancti Edmundi unusquisque sacerdos unam missam, ceteri vero psalmos 
qui eos pertinent. Insuper recipientur primo tricennario quod fiet ecclesia 
post auditum obitum eorum Statutum est quod tribus tricennariis que fiunt 
per annum pro familiaribus accipiet elemosinarius victum xii 

Chron. St. Mary’s, York, pp. 13, 103, 121 (cf. Greg. Dialog. iv. 55) Customaries 
St. Aug. Canterbury, &c., 351, 368. 

Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Vesp. fo. 

Dugdale-Caley, Monasticon, ii. (Malmesbury, Evesham, Whitby, York). Cf. 
the practice York, Ramsey and Worcester the monks’ prebends 
were paid for thirty days, the prelates’ for year (Clark-Maxwell, Letters’, 
20). 


MS. Cotton Vesp. fo. MS. Addit. 29436, fo. 
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money the poor the burial day, the thirtieth day, and 

does not appear that the diet the monks Reading was 
improved the occasion obits the twelfth century. The 
pittances with which burials, trentals, and anniversaries came 
celebrated monasteries were more usual the later middle ages. 

About forty years had passed before the monks Reading were 
called upon use their intercessions and distribute their alms 
Eleanor’s behalf, according the terms this grant. The 
abbot from whom emanated had long since died the abbey’s 
cartularies contain copy the kalendar, written 
probably the second quarter the thirteenth century, for the 
use the almoner Reading, disquietening. Among the few 
non-monastic obits, King Henry and King John appear, but 
Queen Eleanor’s name CHENEY. 


Salisbury, Muniments the Dean and Liber Evidentiarum C., 
290 (p. 213, formerly fo. 95) 


Dei gracia regine Angl’ ducisse Normannie Aquitanie comitisse 
Andeg’ Rogerus Radingensium servus humilis eorundem 
fratrum conventus eternum regnare cum illo cuius regnum est omnium 
seculorum. Gaudemus deo gracias agimus religiosa cordis vestri 
devocione, regina venerabilis, quod inter opes delicias regias nequaquam 
nobis anime vestre dominatur oblivio inter tot tanta regni temporalis 
negocia eterne pocius salutis delectacionis geritis sollicitudinem. Inde 
est quod nostre humilitati preces porrigere dignata est regia vestra 
sublimitas quod pro uno professorum [p. 214] nostrorum post obitum 
suum domo nostra fieri solet, hoc vobis fine concederemus. Non 
humilitas fructu suo; satisfacimus iustum est beneplacito 
hoc ipsum quod sit sicut imperastis vobis significamus. Cum 
tamen omnium bonorum beneficiorum ecclesie nostre specialiter inter 
primos tam vita quam post transitum vestrum seculo vobis iure 
debetur participacio, pro monacho nostro apud nos abeunte agitur 
primis cum consuetis psalmis cantibus lectionibus, deinde 
missa solempnis singuli sacerdotum tres missas privatim 
solvunt qui sacerdotes non sunt ter quinquaginta psalmos. Ipsa die 
pascuntur hospicio pro anima defuncti xiii pauperes communis 
elemosine augmentum centum panes. ipsa die per totum 


Cust. St. Aug. Canterbury, &c., 351. 

obliged Professor Stenton for this information. 

MS. Cotton Vesp. fos. Unfortunately obits are entered after 
February the kalendar the Reading MS., Brit. Mus. Harl. 978, fos. 

obliged the dean and chapter Salisbury for their kindness facilitating 
use this manuscript and permitting the publication this document. 

MS. fratri. MS. cabit. MS. nostrum. debatur. 

For full description, see Cust. St. Aug. Canterbury, &c., 347 353 Chron. 
St. Mary’s, York, pp. 102, 106. 


MS. solunt. MS. 
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annum unaquaque die sabati eligitur unus sacerdos nominatur 
capitulo qui cotidie ipsa ebdomada missam pro celebret, per totum 
annum exit refectorio cotidie procuracio unius monachi que datur pro 
alicui maxime indigenti hoc electo. Completo anno rursus capi- 
tulo sicut prima die absolvitur anima defuncti anniversarium eius fit 
conventu, scilicet, vigilia missa solempnis, unusquisque sacerdotum 
unam pro missam celebrat, reliquorum singuli quinquaginta psalmos. 
Nomen defuncti dies anniversarius libro capituli annuatim conventu 
recitatur statim post capitulum cantantur pro pro aliis fratribus 
amicis nostris defunctis septem psalmi quos sancti patres hoc insti- 
ipsa die singulis annis datur pro elemosinam procuracio 
unius monachi. ergo omnia quemadmodum rogastis, domina, 
concedimus statuimus parte dei nostra pro vobis agantur plenarie 
ecclesia nostra cum vos dominus presenti eduxerit. Concedimus 
quoque insuper anniversarium vestrum solempniter pro vobis con- 
ventu perpetuo celebrandum. Conservent vos semper valere faciant 
rex regum castaque misericordie mater angelorum regina virgo Maria, 
amen. 


Sketches Edward and Philip the Fair 


THE accompanying drawings are reproduced from the Exchequer 
Memoranda Roll the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer for the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth years Edward has seemed 
worth while print them because they are unusual. scribe 
who was artistic temperament, who was bored with his 
task, often made rude sketches the margin the entry which 
was working,’ but only rarely that pictures detailed 
and carefully drawn these are found. 

The entries the margin which these drawings accompany 
sufficiently indicate the matter the enrolments which they 
refer, truce between Edward England and Philip 
France. This was made shortly after Edward had settled his 
difficulties with the barons and merchants England the 
Confirmation the Charters November 1297. The campaign 
against the French was not progressing with success, and affairs 
Scotland were such demand the king’s attention and his 
troops. the French king was equally anxious for peace 
preliminary truce was agreed Vyve-Saint-Bavon the 


riliquorum. 

seven penitential psalms: cf. defunctorum’ St. Aug. 
Canterbury, &c., Molinier, Obituaires frangais, 118). 

Memoranda Roll, 69; mm. 54, 54d. 

For another such picture see Select Cases the Exchequer Pleas (ed. Hilary 
Jenkinson and Beryl Formoy (Selden Socety), London, 1932), 71. 
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Lys, October 1297, and the following January the agree- 
ment with which are concerned was concluded Tournay. 
The differences between Edward and Philip were subsequently 
submitted the pope, Boniface VIII, and settled through his 

The document enrolled the face the membrane 
copy the truce January issued the name the English 
king: the text differs only slightly from the version issued 
the name Philip, which included Rymer’s seems 


unnecessary print here. The entry the dorse the 
membrane enrolment Royal Commission the treasurer 
the Exchequer and the constable the Tower London 
regarding its execution England. 

The sketch the two heads the margin the enrolment 
the truce itself. The left-hand picture with the lion above 
the crown clearly intended for portrait the English king 
while the other head with the fleur-de-lis over representa- 
tion the king France. The scribe did not, perhaps, aim 
making very close portraits the 

Tout, History England from the Accession Henry the Death 
Edward III (London, 1905), 211. 


Rymer, Foedera (London, 1816), ii, 885-6 printing from the copy enrolled 
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but the expressions which has put the faces would seem 
that intended indicate his own opinion the attitude 
the two kings toward the treaty. The king England cer- 
tainly surveying Philip with self-satisfied air, while the latter 
regarding his rival with anything but pleased expression. 

The sketch the single head, undoubtedly picture Edward, 
the dorse the membrane the margin the second en- 
rolment mentioned above. This picture more elaborate than 
the other, doubt because the greater space and 
the scribe has given half-length figure and designated the 
king means the full shield arms England. More room 
also permitted the artist give the king sceptre adorned with 
The face still wears somewhat supercilious expression. 

The marginals read the one case fforma sufferencie vel 
abstinencie guerre inter Regem Anglie Regem and 
the other ‘De Thesaurario Scaccarij aliis assignatis 
articulos sufferencie guerre inter Regem Anglie Regem ffrancie 
custodiendos KIMBALL. 


This note may serve remind that the whole question 
English administrative machinery, affected was affected 
diplomatic business, present largely unworked field. 
The question (for example) the position the protonotary 
the Chancery, and the king’s secretaries elsewhere, relation 
diplomatic action certain periods still awaits investigation 
the circumstance under which treaties and kindred documents 
were were not enrolled the Chancery equally obscure the 
rules which governed the sealing such documents, the extent 
which the Great Seal some substitute for was utilized for 
this and the part played the chancellor the matter 
have received little attention-; the same may said the con- 
ventions language produced the drafting such documents 
and the possibilities parallel research English and foreign 
archives have been very little studied. These and number 
other problems are brought mind Miss Kimball’s interesting 
discovery and one query which immediately arises the extent 
which documents which issued under the Great Seal but were 
not enrolled the Chancery will come light ever complete 
Calendar available for the two great series Memoranda Rolls. 


Sir Maxwell Lyte his Notes the Great Seal does not deal with this official 
any length (see pp. 274, 380, 381). office was existence the twelfth century. 

Miss Kimball’s observation that the French version was enrolled the Chancery 
whereas the English version was used for the copy sent the Exchequer very 
suggestive. 

The Great Seals England, does little more than allude this: see 
article the Antiquaries’ Journal, January 1936, pp. 19, 21, 24, 25. 
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Undoubtedly certain periods they supplement the Chancery 
enrolments this but why this so, and whether there 
any rule system behind it, and what this matter were the 
relations the King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s 
Rolls, supply yet another batch unanswered queries. the 
present case may note that the entry figures the King’s 
Remembrancer’s Roll well that the Lord Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer from which Miss Kimball’s note taken: but 
without JENKINSON. 


Marsilian Source Ockham 


THE question whether Marsilius Padua was influenced 
William Ockham has already been much discussed. That 
such influence ever existed was denied for the first time 
Sullivan,? who argued that the two men were independent thinkers, 
Marsilius being inspired Aristotle, and, has been recently 
Averroistic doctrines the purely temporal end 
philosophy derived from Averroistic commentaries the 
Nicomachean Ethics, where the Aristotelian was 
regarded attainable this world. Ockham, the other hand, 
was, might indeed expect Franciscan theologian, 
primarily religious thinker who drew his inspiration from the 
views have generally been accepted, and are 
large extent supported recent discoveries. Thus the 
Avignon, contain mention any erroneous political doctrines 
for which was then notorious. these articles are philo- 
sophical and theological character, they suggest that his interest 
political problems developed some time after the year 1324. 
Ockham, indeed, was first and foremost logician and meta- 
physician, and not writer politics. Nor there any evidence 

Memoranda Roll (E. 159), 71, mm. and 22. indebted Miss Dorothy 
Broome for note this subject. 

Sullivan, Marsilius Padua and William Ockham’, the American 
Historical Review, ii. 409-26, 593-616, against Riezler, Die literarischen 
sacher, pp. and 241, where Marsilius regarded having been pupil Ockham’s. 

Grabmann, Studien den der aristotelischen Philosophie auf den 
mittelalterlichen Theorien das Verhdltnis von Kirche und Staat, der 
bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1935, Heft 53. For the Averroistic doctrines 
the temporal end philosophy see Grabmann, Die lateinische Averroismus des 
Jahrhunderts und seine Stellung zur christlichen Weltanschauung, ibid. 1931, Heft 
passim. For Marsilius and the Averroists see Lagarde, Naissance 
laique déclin moyen dge, ii. 

Sullivan, art. cit. 425. Cf. Riviére, art. Marsile Dictionnaire 
théologie catholique, col. Amman, art. ibid. xi. col. 876. 


Pelzer, Les articles Guillaume Occam censurés Avignon 1326’, 
Revue ecclésiastique, xviii (1922), 
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show that he, was once took part the Perugia 
meeting when the Franciscans protested against the 
attitude John XII towards their doctrine Apostolic Poverty. 
tells himself that has been almost four years Avignon 
before came the conclusion that John XII was heretical 
account his condemnation the Franciscan doctrine 
Poverty such bulls Conditorem and Cum inter 
Ockham cannot have played any part the struggle over Poverty 
the years prior his summons But for reasons 
which are not quite clear threw his lot with Michael 
Cesena, with whom fled from Avignon May 1328. 
Ockham had not yet been condemned for his opinions expressed 
the articles for although had been tried 1326, 
had been acquitted, and was clearly not under 
Still, most probably wished escape from difficult position, 
perhaps knowing that his eventual condemnation was assured 
feeling that his own Order was being threatened. ac- 
cordingly evident that his subsequent political interests were 
wholly unconnected with his delation Avignon, where 
must have arrived the summer autumn 1324. 
Whether his conviction that John XXII was heretical was 
arrived before his departure from Avignon whether was 
developed result his association with Cesena not known. 
The success Lewis the Bavarian Italy naturally led men 
think that John’s deposition was probable, and that Michael 
Cesena might have succeeded him the papal throne was not 
unlikely. One thing, however, seems certain Ockham’s interest 
politics began 1328 with his concern over the question 
Poverty, and this led his belief that John XXII was error, 
conclusion which was later strengthened the pope’s sermon 
the Beatific Vision and the continuation his policy 
regard Poverty Benedict XII. The Rhense and 
Coblenz (1338) not only intensified his antagonism the popes 
personally, but drove him farther, think that the Papacy itself 


Riezler, op. cit. 71; Little, Grey Friars Oxford, 224. 

For this meeting see Baluze-Mansi, Miscellanea, iii. 208. have collected other 
references the introduction forthcoming edition Hervé Nédellec’s tractate 
against the Franciscan doctrine Poverty. 

Hofer, ‘Studien Wilhelm von Ockham’, Archivum Franciscanum 
Historicum, (1913), 404-6. 

These articles were drafted preliminary process condemnation, and are 
thus comparable the articles drawn against Pouilli(Basel MS. VII, fo. 144) 
and against Eckhart (see Pelster, ‘Ein Gutachten auf dem Eckehart-Prozess’, 
Grabmann’s Festschrift, ii. 1099 seqq.). 

bulls given Hofer, op. cit. pp. 451-2, and Pelzer, art. cit. 241, 

Hofer, art. cit. pp. 461-3. 
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was would, therefore, seem impossible that Ockham 
could have any way influenced Marsilius his political theories, 
for the Defensor Pacis was published 1324,? before Ockham, 
according our argument, turned politics. Marsilius, 
was Rector Paris from the end December 1312 the 
end March 1313, and most probably remained Paris, 
continuing his studies and practising medical man, for three 
years after had ceased hold the rectorship. evidence, 
however, dating from before the sixteenth century, has yet come 
light show that Ockham was ever Paris either student 
show that went straight from Oxford when was summoned 
appear the Papal Ockham could not, therefore, 
have exercised any influence Marsilius. 

Much emphasis has been laid upon statement, made 
Marsilius derived his errors from William Ockham. Mgr. 
Grabmann has pointed the comparative lateness this state- 
was made almost twenty years after the publication 
the Defensor Pacis, and was only natural for the pope connect 
master and pupil two such arch-enemies the 
addition, the authenticity the pope’s statement has been 
questioned,® and certainly rash base too much upon it. 


Brampton, Marsiglio Padua: Life, ante, xxxvii. 504, 505; Valois, 

Hofer, art. cit. pp. 225-31. 

Pelzer, art. cit. pp. Mgr. Pelzer suggests that Ockham was delated 
John Lutterel, chancellor Oxford, 1317-22, who went Avignon 1323 (cf. Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 1321-24, pp. 329, 336), Edward ordering his return May 1325 (Cal. 
Close Rolls, 1323-27, 373), when the pope wrote the king asking that Lutterel 
should allowed stay was helping eradicate pestilential doctrine’ 
(cf. Bliss, Cal. Papal Letters, ii.472). was one Ockham’s judges. Mgr. 
Pelzer’s suggestion has been confirmed Koch’s discovery Lutterel’s tractate 
against Ockham see his Neue Aktenstiicke dem gegen Wilhelm Ockham Avignon 
Prozess’ (Recherches théologie ancienne médiévale, vii (1935), 353-80). 

illo Guillelmo didicit recepit errores ille Marsilius, multi alii’, 
Aus Avignon, Prag, 1868, the strength this statement 
Sauter, Die Entwicklung der Staatstheorie (Archiv fiir Rechts- und 
Wirthschaftphilosophie, xxvii (1933), (pp. has re-stated the older theory Riezler 
and others that Marsilius was pupil Ockham. view what have said, this 
view seems untenable. Clement’s words are reported Conrad Megenberg, 
Tractatus Wilhelmum Occam, Scholz, Unbekannte kirchenpolitische Streitschriften, 
ii. 364. 

Grabmann, Studien, 59. perhaps worth adding that Laurentius Aretinus, 
auditor causarum the time Eugenius IV, held that Ockham wrote 
the Defensor Pacis (see Grabmann, 136). His views are reported two manu- 
scripts the Defensor, Vat. lat. 3974, and Brit. Mus. Royal 15, and show that con- 
fusion between the two men was not confined Clement VI. 

For this see Hofer, op. cit. pp. 664 not follow Hofer’s argument (p. 669) 
that Clement was referring Marsilius Inghen. makes much confusion 
which notes elsewhere (p. 229) between Patavinus and Batavinus. But though 
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The arguments against the theory that Ockham could have in- 
fluenced Marsilius prove that Clement’s words, even they were 
ever spoken, are not regarded strong evidence. 

The possibility that Ockham may have used the Defensor 
Pacis when wrote his Dialogus seems never have been in- 
vestigated. Stengel, indeed, notes that Ockham’s doctrine the 
Church similar that while Amman points out 
that both writers discussed the problem St. Peter’s primacy 
over the other apostles, problem which had been discussed 
little before John Pouilli and his Ockham 
and Marsilius both reproduce Pouilli’s theory that Christ gave 
St. Peter authority over the other eleven, although, 
Amman has argued,‘ clear that Ockham did not press the 
theory the radical conclusions Marsilius. Ockham, indeed, 
seems admit the divine authority St. Peter and, indirectly, 
that St. Peter’s all wished attack was the 
extensions the papal authority made the curialist theologians 
and canonists whose tenets are discussed the beginning the 
But neither Amman nor anyone else has noticed that, 
except for some unimportant verbal variants, the passages re- 
ferred the Dialogus and the Defensor Pacis are the same. 
seems, therefore, highly probable that Ockham, far from in- 
fluencing the thought Marsilius, may well have utilized the 
Defensor Pacis. The evidence this view indeed not absolutely 
conclusive, for there the possibility, which must discussed, 
that both writers were using common authority. Since Ockham 
introduces his account the theory that St. Peter had au- 
thority over the other apostles with the deliberate statement 
Alia opinio est, clear that was repeating the view some 
other writer writers. will argued that not beyond 
the bounds possibility that was actually quoting Marsilius. 

the text the Dialogus yet unestablished, have 
collated the passage with Lambeth MS. 168 (fos. the 
fifteenth century. have reprinted the opening sections both 


nothing known Marsilius Inghen’s birth, the first mention have him, 
master the English nation Paris September 1362, much later that 
seems impossible accept Hofer’s suggestion. Inghen first studied 
theology 1366. See Ritter, Studien zur Spdtscholastik, The reference 
must have been intended for Marsilius Padua. 

1E. Stengel, Avignon und Rhens, 108, 

Amman, art. cit. col. 876. Cf. Ockham, Dialogus, pars iii, lib. iv. ed. Goldast, 
846-7; Marsilius, Defensor Pacis, dict. ii. 16, ed. Scholz, pp. 337 and 
Defensor Minor, ed. Brampton, 32. 

For Pouilli see article, John and Peter Palu, ante, xlix. 
219 seqq. 

loc. cit. There parallel passage the Imperatorum Pontificum 
Potestate radical that Marsilius. 

Cf. Dial., pars lib. 399 
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treatises, the grammatical construction each different. 
The variants the remaining section are given, the reading 
the Dialogus, shown page and line reference Goldast’s 


edition, standing first. 


Where necessary have thought proper 


add manuscript variants the text the Defensor Pacis. 


Ockham, Dialogus, pars. iii, lib. iv, 
846. 

Item apostolus hanc quaes- 
tionem diffiniendam, videlicet 
nemo credat aliquem apostolorum 
praerogativam habuisse seu auc- 
toritatem super alios, ipsam ex- 
presse removet Petro: quo 
fortasse videbatur hoc magis prop- 
ter aliqua sibi Christo singulariter 
dicta, quia senior caeteris erat. 
Unde Galatas ait: 


Marsilius, Defensor Pacis, dict. ii, 

cap. ed. Scholz, 338. 

Quod amplius exprimens apos- 
tolus hanc quaestionem diffi- 
niendam videlicet nemo crederet 
aliquem apostolorum hanc habuisse 
praerogativam seu 
super alios, eam expresse removens 
Petro, quo fortasse videbatur 
hoc magis propter aliqua sibi 
Christo singulariter dicta, quia 
senior caeteris erat, Galatas 


inquit sic: 


846: 48, igitur: ergo. 48, igitur huiusmodi: ergo huiusmodi. 49, 
ubi ubi etiam glossa. 51, (Lambeth MS. est): est. 
51, quo quod (Lambeth MS. quo quod non illis inferior 
quo patet quod. 51, domino deo: domino adeo (though domino 
deo Z"). 54, sicut Petro circumcisionis: sicut (et om. Petro 
evangelium circumcisionis. 56, eodem primo capitulo: eadem primo. 
59, caeteri (Lambeth MS., enim): caeterienim. 62, vero per Christum 
vero Paulus per Christum. 63, (ut om. Lambeth et. 

847: eodem capitulo: infraeodem. per hominem secundum 
hominem. hominem non est secundum, omitted Ockham though 
stands omitted also alius: alius apostolorum. 
Marsilius and Lambeth MS. 12, adhuc ergo per signum ostenditur quia 
signum autem verum esse diximus est quoniam. 14, evangelii praedica- 
circa evangelli praedicationem. 16, determinabant: determina- 
bantur Lambeth MS. and Marsilius. 25, Similiter: simile (similiter 
25, infra: 25, nobis: 26, rursus idem eodem 
infra parum parum postinfra. quidem diffuse dicemus 
Marsilius omitted 28, dubium determinavit, omitted 
28, hac etiam, hac. 30, audiissent: audivissent. 30, qui 
erant omitted Ockham. 33, cur ergo sensu ipsarum, 
omitted Ockham. 33, Petrus igitur servavit aequalitatem cum caeteris 
apostolis iuxta praeceptum Christi dicentis, Matt. 23: Nam beatus Petrus 
numquam apostolos aut alios talem habuit potestatem, sed cum ipsis potius, 
iam diximus, aequalitatem iuxta Christi praeceptum servavit. Unde 


has misprinted Gal. The proper reference (II Gal. ii. 6-9) stands 
elsewhere his text, and the Lambeth MS. 

Ockham probably thought that this passage was superfluous the general 
argument. 

rhetorical, the addition these two words may have seemed redundant, 
they may have escaped the notice the scribe. 
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Matthaei 23. 34, confirmatur haec confirmatur autem sententia 
haec. 37, nec aliis: nec aliis. 38, paribus, om. Ockham. 44, 
Section and section down probavimus supra omitted 
44, item quod etiam expresse dicit 44: sic ait 
ait. 47, per per fidelium multitudinem. 56, episcopos seu 
presbyteros omnes, om. Ockham. 56, item: siquidem. 57, mihi, 
mihi Barnabae societatis. 58, igitur: ergo. 58, glossa: 
glossa. 59, hoc: hoc. 59, supra induximus, om. Ockham. 60, 
60, patet cum dicit: dicentis. 61, collatae 
immediate collatae. 61, autem: quod tamen. 64, 
ut: ubi. 

848: dicendum est: est om. Marsilius. locutos: locutos 
fuisse. forsitan: fortasse. est confessus: confessus est. forte 
fortasse. cuius rei exemplum traditam potestatem Marsilius 


omitted Ockham. 


The end our passage the two writers different, though 
the use the same scriptural text shows that there here the 
same interdependence 


Ockham. 


Item quod Petrus super apos- 
tolos nullam Christo habuerit 
potestatem, probatur auctoritate 
Christi potestatem huiusmodi in- 
terdicentis dicentis, Matthaei 
Vos autem nolite Rabbi 
unus est enim magister vester, vos 


Marsilius. 


enim eis invicem inter- 
dixit, supra induximus Mat- 
thaeo 23°, cum directe proposi- 
tam nunc intencionem dixit eis: 
Nolite vocari Rabbi: est enim 
magister vester, vos autem omnes 
fratres estis. 


autem fratres estis omnes. 


addition, should added that one place Ockham has 
immediate which the Defensor Pacis only found the marginal 
corrections the Tortosa MS. 7’. 

long list variants may seem vitiate the suggestion 
that Ockham was using the Defensor Pacis. But many these 
variants are slight that they may well due hasty copyist, 
certain wide licence which was then regarded permissible 
using another writer’s text, both these causes. Even 
Ockham and Marsilius were copying third author, the number 
these variants would still have explained. must 
remembered that, Ockham was indeed using the Defensor, 


Again probably regarded 
For ipsorumque (line 54: Marsilius, 345, line Lambeth MS. reads prae- 
positorum quia. The verbal change noted here (line 44) was probably necessitated 


the previous omission. 

Recte, Evangelium. 

Ockham, 847, 61: Marsilius, 346, The other place where immediate 
found only the margin (Marsilius, 344, 12) is,omitted Ockham. This 


manuscript belonged Marsilius, cf. Previté-Orton, introd., xxxv, and Scholz, 
introd., pp. xxv—xxxii. 
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was probably only anxious give general account Marsilius’ 
arguments, being most careful repeat his Biblical and patristic 
quotations but leaving out anything which appeared superfluous. 
Hence the omissions his version. There antecedent 
reason why Ockham could not have used the Defensor Pacis, 
for the Dialogus was written sometime between 1340 and 1343, 
since the latter year copy its three component parts 
was sent Albert Habsburg Lewis The 
Dialogus was therefore written nearly twenty years after the 
publication the Defensor. But until modern edition the 
Dialogus available, can know little the sources used 
Ockham. Yet though little known their later lives, seems 
most unlikely that Ockham should not have least known 
Marsilius’ views, even the two men did not actually meet. 
Marsilius fled the court Lewis the Bavarian probably 
the spring 1326, and, after having accompanied Lewis Italy, 
clear that during his residence Munich was closely associated 
with the The composition his Imperatoris 
Causis Matrimonialibus shows that Lewis still made use 
his ability political writer the end 1341 the beginning 
1342. Except that Ockham was present with Bonagratia 


and d’Ascoli council Perpignan know nothing 
his life after his departure from Avignon 1328 beyond the 
fact, which seems well supported, that stayed with Lewis 
Munich until his death either 1349 1350.6 Munich, indeed, 
may well have been the Patmos which referred about the 
years Trithemius reported compact between Ockham 
and Lewis: defendas gladio: ego defendam 


Cf. Johannes Victoriensis, Fontes, Riezler dated the Dialogus, 
pars 1342, but this seems rather late cf. Brampton, pp. 

See Brampton, art. cit., ante, xxxvii. Valois, art. cit. pp. 589 

Marsilius and the Minorites, both under Lewis’ protection, figure the discussions 
between Lewis and the pope 1331, see Miiller, Der Kampf Ludwigs des Baiern mit 
der rémischen Curie, 265-8 and 1338/9 the pope states that one Lewis’ errors 
the retention Marsilius and Ockham his court, Stengel, Nova Alamanniae, 
no. 597, pp. 408-9. (i. 216, and Beilage 16, 373) notes comparison between 
the introduction the Defensor Pacis and letter Lewis Speyer and Worms, 
dated October 1329 and printed Fontes, Glassberger, Chronica, 
Analecta Franciscana, ii. 

The authorship this tract, long disputed, now seems assured Marsilius, since 
long passage from occurs cc. xiii-xv the Defensor see Brampton’s 
introduction the latter work, and Valois, art. cit. pp. 617-18. 

Bzovius, Annales Ecclesiastici, ann. 1331, no. xiv. 646. 

itaque [Ockham] excommunicatus cum excommunicato [Ludovico] 
civitate Monacensi usque Chronicon insigne Hirsaugiensis, ed. 1559, 279, 
quoted Hofer, art. cit. 664; Chronicon Ducibus Bavariae Leidinger, 
Bayerische Chroniken des XIV Jahrhunderts, 164, quoted Stengel, op. cit. 109. 

Compendium Errorum Iohannis, 957: for date, see Riezler, 245. 

Quoted Riezler, 71. 
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but his authority for it, perhaps oral tradition, unknown. 
There is, however, plenty evidence show that the Franciscans 
were patronized Lewis after his return from Ockham, 
d’Ascoli, Bonagratia, uncertain which, inspired the writing 
the rescript, Fidem Catholicam, issued the Frankfort Diet 
May while Ockham known have taken his share 
the controversy over the marriage young Lewis with Margaret 
But are told that the Friars Minor always 
scrupulously avoided any dealings with John Jandun, whom 
Cesena stated that had never Cesena makes reference 
here Marsilius and, even the Franciscans one and all refused 
meet Marsilius, seems unnecessary conclude that Ockham 
had personal knowledge the Defensor Pacis. 

Lastly, the possibility that Marsilius and Ockham were quoting 
independently from third writer remains discussed. The 
question whether Marsilius used other authorities than those 
which actually cites has probably not yet been fully worked 
out. According one the general opinion that 
Marsilius was independent thinker, but this view cannot 
entirely accepted. Dr. Previté-Orton more guarded, while 
quite recently Lagarde has shown that Marsilius derived some 
his theories from the lawyers the court Philip and 
perhaps from the Vaudois. That Marsilius knew good deal 
the controversial political literature the time Boniface 
cannot know, too, that was familiar with 
the Translatione Landulf Colonna,® and the 
Defensor Minor refers contemporary discussion the 
subject St. Peter’s supremacy. But with the exception 
Landulf, whose book turns inside out, Marsilius does not ap- 
pear have incorporated into his own work any verbal quotations 
from the authors referred Lagarde. Pouilli’s own 
writings have not yet been published, edition has been 


238-40, quoting aletter Lewis Aachen dated June 1330 
Stengel, op. cit. 194, and supra, 503, 

Miller, ii. 80-1: Stengel, Avignon und Rhens, pp. 108-10. 

his Iurisdictione Imperatoris Causis Matrimonialibus. His 
Tractatus Electione Caroli further instance his political activity towards 
the end his life. See also Scholz, Unbekannte kirchenpolitische Streitschriften, 

See Lagarde, op. cit. ii. and 124, where Glassberger (ed. cit. 157) quoted 
Riezler, op. cit. 215. 

art. cit. col. 173. 

Previté-Orton, ‘The Authors Cited the Defensor Pacis’, Essays Presented 
Reginald Lane Poole, pp. 405-20. 

Lagarde, op. cit. ii. cc. vii, viii. Cf. Scholz, introd. pp. 

Cf. Marsilius, Imperii (Goldast, ii. 147-53), with Landulf’s work 
(ibid. pp. 88-95). There also reference Landulf Defensor Pacis, dict. ii. 30, 
600. 

xi. ed. cit. 32. 
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have been unable discover any verbal similarity 
between the Defensor Pacis and the statements made 
Pouilli result his delation But more important 
than this the absence any apparent change style the 
passage under discussion and the rest the Defensor Pacis. 
have been unable trace any difference cursus the passage 
and that usually employed Marsilius. Till can shown 
that our passage was derived from some third author, seems not 
unreasonable suppose that Ockham made use the Defensor 


conservatives hailed the passing the act the six articles 
June 1539 with joy and gladness. 


‘The Act about the Sacrament wrote John Husee his patron Lord 
Lisle, ‘is passed. Deniers the Real Presence are suffer traitors 
and heretics. Priests and religious persons are forbidden marry under 
pain death. Those already married must separate from their wives and 
never taken their company pain death. Vows religious 
women are observed and transgressors are judged felons.’ 


The many recent instances clerical marriage had exasperated 
conservatives frenzy, and immediate steps were taken punish 
the culprits. can afford smile the well-known and ridi- 
culous tale which was pitched Mary’s time that bigoted 
reactionary Archdeacon Harpsfield: wit that Fraulein 
Hosemann, now Mrs. Cranmer, was forced take shelter 
travelling But was smiling matter for the in- 
cumbents who were being deprived for marriage all over the 
Nor was this harrying confined male innovators 


have not seen Pouilli’s fifth Quodlibet, which unpublished (Vat. lat. 
could hardly have had access the documents concerning 
Pouilli’s process Avignon, but there reason suppose that could have been 
ignorant the views Pouilli and indeed others, such Godfrey Fontaines, 
John Paris, and Augustinus Triumphus, who took similar views see further 
paper, cited above, pp. 220-3. 

this note went the press, article L’Eglise, régle foi, dans les 
écrits Guillaume van Leeuwen theologicae Lovanienses, 
(1934), 249-88) has come into hands. The author (p. 261, 36) points to, but 
does not discuss, another Marsilian source Ockham, the Defensor Pacis, dict. ii, cap. 
19, pp. 385-8 being quoted Dial. lib. iii, cap. 819, and cap. xxi, 
glad note this confirmation thesis. 

Letters and Papers Henry the ix, no. 1108. 

Pretended Divorce Henry (Camden Society, New Series, vol. xxi), pp. 274 ff. 

See the Register Bishop Gardiner (Canterbury and York Society), 70, for the 
deprivation John Palmer, rector Bentworth, Hants. The bishop had anticipated 
the passing January 1538/9 the Act. 
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was everywhere extended female offenders. difficult 
see why they should have been included the act, for there 
were, would shortly, refuges for them, since the few 
nunneries which still survived were evidently destined sur- 
render shortly, indeed they all did before the year was out. 
Though they had all received dispensations from their 
Archdeacon Harpsfield, common with the rest his party, 
looked upon the marriages the former nuns incestuous, 
and they were, fact, proceeded against the bishops’ dis- 
ciplinary courts that charge. When Elizabeth Hayward, 
olim monialis Pré Abbey, Northampton, was accused 
incest with gentleman Wymington the court the arch- 
deacon Bedford, and sentenced carry candle, obvious 
that what the parties had done was get There 
was now, also, fine opportunity for husbands who had married 
former nuns and had got tired their wives have recourse 
the Act and rid them. How they went about 
may seen from curious case which contained the records 
the consistory court 


Page December 1541. Christian Gardiner, wife Thomas 
Gardiner the deanery Shoreham, aged years, free condition, first 
examined the knowledge George Adelam and Radegund Adelam and 
Alice Blundell. She saith she hath known the said George the space 
five weeks thereabouts and the said Radegunde the space twenty 


years she hath known and doth know, and Alice Blundell she knoweth 
not. 


the first article she sayeth virtue her oath that about twenty 
years ago thereabout the deponent was the monastery the nuns 
Wilton the diocese Salisbury waiting upon one Dame Agnes Pawsey,* 
nun the same house, where and when one Radegund Delyngton was 
the same monastery. certain time which she cannot certainly 
depose the Bishop came the same house and was visiting 


1The Suppression Papers show this. Thus when the Benedictine Priory 
Blackborough, Norfolk, was dissolved 1536, the Commissioners note that all the 
nine nuns they have their dispensations Publ. Rec. Off. St. Papers Dom. iv. 130. 
have related elsewhere the difficulties Jane Wadham, sextoness Romsey, over 
her dispensation and subsequent marriage, Dedicated Poole, 460. 
What form these dispensations took not know, for none seem have survived. 

There Extensive Visitation the diocese Lincoln for the year 1540 the 
episcopal registry Lincoln. 

The volume containing the acts the consistory court for the period 
now the episcopal registry Rochester, which also possesses two books the 
Visitations the archdeacon Rochester: these begin 1504 and cover the 
greater part the sixteenth century. 

There nun this name the Surrender List Wilton (Letters and Papers 
Henry VIII, xiv (1), no. 597) March 1539, unless she was identical with Anne 
Daunsey who had pension £4, and who according Browne Willis (History 
Abbeys, 257) was subsequently married. Who Alice Blundell was does not appear. 

Edmund Audley, bishop Salisbury, 
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where and when the said Radegunde was the said chapter house with 
others the nuns the said house and after that they were now departed 
out the chapter house the said Radegunde did wear white vayle, but 
touching any vow that the said Radegunde did make before the bishop, 
the abbess, any other this deponent cannot tell, for she being secular 
did not into the chapter house that time. And further, touching 
any profession solemn vow that the said Radegunde did make, this 
deponent knoweth not: but the did wear white veil 
the said house and suddenly the said Radegunde was gone, but whither 
she went she cannot tell. Further this deponent saith that they that were 
professed did wear another manner raiment than the said Radegunde did 
for notwithstanding the said Radegunde was with other nuns the 
divine service time and other places conversant with them but the said 
Radegunde was not taken for none those professed, and otherwise she 
cannot depose. 

the second article she saith that the said Radegunde departed out 
the said house she hath deposed and the other parts she cannot depose. 

the third article she cannot depose. 

the fourth article she believes true. 


The case was adjourned January next the petition 
George Adelam: but when the divorce case George Adelam 
against Radegunde Adelam alias Delyngton and Alice Blundell 
was called, the plaintiff was not present. 


Since there record any nun the name Radegunde 
Delyngton Wilton may assumed that the lady had never 
been professed there, and this her husband must have acknow- 
ever obtained his divorce. 
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Reviews Books 


Geschichte der Bulgaren der anderen Siidslaven von der rémischen Ero- 
berung der Balkanhalbinsel bis zum Ende des neunten Jahrhunderts. 
Von Dr. (Berlin und Leipzig: Gruyter, 1935.) 


THE author, Bulgarian Berlin University, endeavours prove this 
treatise historical evidence the theory, developed previous essay, 
that the Bulgarians are the descendants the ancient 
inhabitants the Balkan Peninsula, and not, usually believed, later 
immigrants into the land which now bears their name. admits that 
the name, was first used literature John 
but argues that Constantinople time Leo (as that Arkadios 
and Constantine the Great, the only emperor mentioned Bulgarian 
ballads) was inhabited Goths, Bulgarians’, rather tendentious 
statement. Justinian, ‘an Illyrian Bulgarian’, declared have 
based his empire the Bulgarians, whom the author finds traces 
Italy, Cividale, Lombardy, Tuscany, Piedmont and Umbria. 
According him, the Morea was originally Thracian, and the Achaians 
Slavs’; hence Malalas called Achilles’ Myrmidons Bulgarians’. Simi- 
larly are told that the Croats and Serbs have never formed state 
Byzantine historians, like their Balkan successors to-day, often show 
racial prejudice against other nationalities, remarks, but when they 
agree with his theory the ubiquitous Bulgarians, when Simocatta 
called the inhabitants Belgrade that name, the Byzantine historian’s 
statement accepted gospel. Although there Bulgarian element 
the Roumanian language, seems exaggeration describe Bul- 
garian its ‘foundation’. Nationalism again displayed his opinion 
that Krum, good Christian and peaceful man would have benefited 
eastern Europe, had taken Constantinople, and that was mis- 
fortune that remained Greek. dismisses inventions Byzantine 
the persecutions Christianity the Bulgarian sovereigns, and 
rejects the usual story Boris’ conversion, contending that was 
Christian from his youth. thinks that the letter Pope Nicholas 
860 ‘the Emperor Michael’ was not addressed the Byzantine 
emperor that name, but the Bulgarian Tsar Michael (Boris), and 
maintains that the Bulgarians were converted Christianity long before 
869. Thus, Ulfila becomes the founder the Bulgarian Church and the 
inventor the Bulgarian script’; was he, not Cyril, who translated 
the Bible, except Maccabees, into old Bulgar, inventing the Glagolitic 
script, Cyril the Cyrillic for the Macedonian Bulgarians. His conclusion 
that the Bulgarians are old Christians. They represented the Thracian 
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Church founded Ulfila. Bulgarian ecclesiastical history confirms the 
thesis, that the Bulgarians are old The Macedonian 
Bulgarians to-day are therefore also from the ecclesiastical standpoint 
direct descendants the old Macedonians.’ Such contentious problems 
cannot solved dogmatically, and the author’s style apt dog- 
matic. 

has worked hard collecting materials various languages, 
and have detected only one error (p. 249) his translations Greek 
texts. uses the Aboba excavations prove that Krum’s time 
Rodosto was Bulgarian, and well describes the oscillation Bulgaria 
between the pope and Constantinople. But his book lacks objectivity 
proves too much, and gives the impression having written with one 
eye his manuscript and the other Macedonia. For the Balkans 
past history often blended with present politics, and Balkan historians 
must read with caution, like Balkan statistics. ‘Sozomos’ (p. 78) 


Naissance VEsprit Laique déclin Moyen Age. Bilan 
Editions Béatrice, 1934.) 

Staatskirchliche Anschauungen und Handlungen Hofe Kaiser Ludwigs 
des Bayern. Von Orto (Quellen und Studien zur Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte des Deutschen Reiches Mittelalter und 
vii. 1.) (Weimar: Nachfolger, 1935.) 


political thought, and the first two volumes his present work—the 
third will deal with William Ockham—supply abundant evidence 
the width learning, the acute analysis, and the brilliant faculty 
lucid exposition which hascommand. remarkable introduction, 
fully documented, the more innovating theorizing which accompanied 
the formation the later medieval State. Lagarde sets out show 
the influences which manifested and nourished what calls ‘the lay 
then coming conscious life opposition the hierarchical 
domination Church and Papacy. 

His first volume, Bilan siécle, covers the period from 1200 
the struggle Pope Boniface VIII and Philip the Fair. describes 
the varieties the Gelasian doctrine, itself natural result the emergence 
Christianity, which distinguished the two spheres life and government, 
the spiritual and the temporal, and the divergent forms ever more moulded 
favour the predominance the spiritual power which that theory 
took the hands ecclesiastical thinkers. Perhaps inclined 
regard the position taken the popes Innocent III too much 
the ideal one perfect balance between the conflicting claims spiritual 
and temporal before the exorbitant demands the ecclesiastical power 
upset the course the thirteenth century. may urged that this 
view confine one’s attention too rigidly the more cautious, everyday 
policy the popes. The claims Gregory VII and even St. Bernard 
for the spiritual power, which Lagarde duly notes, differ little 
principle from the widest notion papal supremacy 1300. the 
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temporal sword was exercised the temporal authorities nutum 
sacerdotis, there was but small theoretical independence the secular 
rulers, even divinely instituted and even papal authority was only 
employed ratione peccati—and Gregory VII went farther than that—the 
problem right and wrong was bound touch infinity questions 
secular rule. When the thirteenth-century decretalists pronounced the 
subordination the temporal power the spiritual, and the derivation 
the one from the other, they were but following with more trenchant 
emphasis and perhaps pedantic logic the wake their predecessors. 

Lagarde then delineates luminous chapters the rise the 
opposition hierarchical claims, and distinguishes its various elements 
the anti-clerical heretical sects, the wreck the idea secular Christian 
unity the Empire decayed and the new local States arose, the internal 
organization those States themselves with their solid framework and 
their appeal exclusive obedience and loyalty their subjects. They 
began take watchword from the Civil Law, which introduced once more 
the notion sovereignty and public power’. Then comes the impact 
Aristotle’s Politics, and the clearer, imperfectly comprehended, view 
the nature the State, its aims and functions, which was revealed 
it. The author happily stresses the moral end the State which was 
surely grasped St. Thomas Aquinas, but does not, perhaps, show that 
Aquinas’ State was half-State, compared with Aristotle’s, which the 
chief moral functions the State, not mention others, were either 
taken over the Church exercised under the Church’s direction 
was dislocated State, short, leading strings, without internal 
sovereignty. The real heir Aristotle’s conception is, for Aquinas, the 
hierarchical Church, and here lies the distinction between his scheme and 
the dualistic ideal Dante. ‘Le nom says Lagarde 
truly, pouvait couvrir les systémes les plus différents 

With the same lucidity Lagarde describes the resistance the 
laity both the immunity the clergy and their independent juris- 
diction. Both became more marked when new taxes and burdens were 
laid the community with the elaboration civilized government and 
when educated class laymen and semi-laymen was growing capable 
developing more civilized secular law. The government the com- 
munes, Lagarde remarks, was completely. lay. And while the 
centralizing Papacy made clerical independence seem more and more the 
intervention external power, and that intervention assumed more 
obviously political character, the centralizing lay rulers encroached 
their turn and saw more unwillingly the independence class their 
subjects and the gaps their own jurisdiction. The conflict was fought 
out between the Papacy and the French monarchy, and the bitter diatribes 
Guillaume Nogaret and his fellows expressed the grievances and the 
claims the nascent lay State. 

The views Nogaret and the group lawyer bureaucrats headed 
lead volume, Marsile Padoue premier théoricien 
Etat laique. one the best and most thorough works dealing 
with the Defensor Pacis. Lagarde describes the influences which 
shaped the book. The direct influence Roman Law Marsilius was 
small, and the signs acquaintance with the Canon Law, though clearer, 
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not suggest that was trained legist. So, too, Marsilius seems 
self-taught theologian, highly original within the sphere his interests, 
but sense wide speculation. Far more important was the influence 
Aristotle understood the Averroist school, and, may added, 
studied physician trained realistic observation: Marsilius 
observed the working Italian commune the light Aristotle’s 
Politics. Lagarde briefly repeats, what has proved elsewhere, 
that Marsilius the radical pupil Nogaret his anti-clericalism and 
championship the lay State, and adds, with some exaggeration but with 
some truth, the influence the Vaudois sectaries. view the marked 
divergences between Marsilius’ opinions and those the Vaudois this 
view seems overpressed him, but acquaintance with, rather than ad- 
herence to, Waldensianism probable enough. like manner Marsilius 
was acquainted with the views the Spiritual Franciscans, and perhaps 
held more their doctrine. 

Marsilius’ monist conception the lay State supreme all causes, 
civil and ecclesiastical, within its territory brilliantly expounded 
Lagarde, its originality brought out, and subjected some 
trenchant criticism both detail and for its lack philosophic depth 
its first principles. One may, perhaps, excuse precursor who pieced 
together plan the unitary State, startlingly modern, out the faltering 
tendencies his contemporaries, rebels fettered reigning scholastic 
prepossessions, and say that the naturalness the growth the State 
and its appropriateness human conditions are this day more readily 
deduced from observation than from abstract dogmas individualism 
State-personality. Perhaps, too, the importance Marsilius the origins 
the conciliar movement does not come out very clearly Lagarde’s 
treatment. true that Marsilius looks collective Christianity 
itself fellowship believers grouped and organized their respective 
secular States, and those who hold that such society without central 
organization and government unsatisfying his ideal unsatisfying too. 
But invented rediscovered the scheme elected General Council, 
representing all believers, with moral authority and competence 
doctrine, which should guide but not govern Christendom. Co-operative 
Christendom kind parliamentary basis with its continuity assured 
chief bishop president was his conception, and transformed 
conservative and orthodox sense appears the conciliar claim supreme 
over the pope and the decree Frequens. version part nearer 
Marsilius, though without his liking for General Councils, was appear 
the Judgement the Canterbury Convocation 1536, which the 
summons such councils reserved the agreement Christian princes, 
have the whole and supreme government over all their 
subjects, without knowledging any other supreme power’ 
carentes, Marsilius would say). 

preference for quasi-despotic ruler the unitary State, because the dele- 
gation power the executive officer necessary his time, which made 
more glaring Dictio the absence fact the legislator (citizen 
assembly) the large sovereign States the day. But this surely 
absent from his ideal, which dreads despotism (e.g. Dict. cap. xviii, 
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pt. 3), provides for the correction the supreme executive (Dict. cap. 
xviii), insists consent the subject multitude legislator (Dict. 
cap. iii), and zealous for the rule law (Dict. cap. xi, 

Dr. Bornhak’s book competent investigation the views 
the relations Church and State held the entourage the Emperor 
Lewis the Bavarian, and their practical effects his dealings with the Church 
within the Empire during his long struggle Papacy. brings 
out clearly the differences view among the emperor’s supporters, the 
clear-cut radicalism Marsilius Padua with the Church organ 
the State, the critical halfway-house Ockham with his elastic doctrine 
contravening the normal order necessity, the conciliar infallibility 
Michael and shows with much cogency the survival the 
older imperial thesis that the emperor was the secular Vicar God with 
powers governing the Church within the Empire the fashion 
Frederick Barbarossa, based largely the Concordat Worms. 
rather strange this last connexion that leaves unmentioned the 
greatest champion the emperor’s vicarship, Dante, whose Monarchia 
became well known during Lewis’s Rémerzug. 

From this beginning Dr. Bornhak proceeds the emperor’s actual 
measures. Italy the Marsilian theory was for time acted upon. 
Germany Lewis acted far more the spirit Barbarossa. revived 
the use the praesentia regis and pressure the chapters episcopal 
elections, well the right decide cases disputed elections, both 
which had been surrendered Otto and Frederick con- 
ferred the regalia new bishop before consecration, the Concordat 
prescribed. went back the earlier canon law endeavouring 
confine the jurisdiction the Church courts mere 
the matter clerical taxation, however, appears rather less 
radical exponent contemporary tendencies. The immunity old Church 
possessions was admitted, but new acquisitions were not escape from 
their secular liabilities when they passed from secular hands. fact, 
could offend neither his vassal bishops and abbots with their old and 
wide lands nor the towns, where small new gains were made the 
Church and town taxation was essential means town government. 
Here Lewis was supported public opinion, but the temptation acquire 
for his house the county which would give him the eastern en- 
trance into Italy, led him late his reign step which was more re- 
volutionary and lost him the friendship important princes the Empire. 
assumed the power declaring the marriage the countess, Margaret 
Maultasch, with John Henry Luxemburg null, and dispensing, 
papal fashion, with the canonical impediment affinity which obstructed 
her remarriage his own son. This was causa mere spiritualis, and the 
emperor’s action was based Ockham’s arguments, first that the ancient 
Roman emperors had been judges the marriage law, and secondly that 
the emperor could invade ecclesiastical jurisdiction urgente necessitate 
etiam evidenti utilitate’. was seemingly apropos this transaction 
that Marsilius took occasion restate his views the Defensor Minor. 
But one may doubt whether his Ockham’s thesis found audience outside 
asmall circle. For their own time they were not more than striking symp- 
toms unrest with the existing conception the two powers. 
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has already published several dissertations the 
The present work itself only preliminary much more 
elaborate ouvrage d’ensemble which the author hopes publish shortly, 
and which will take full account the vast amount evidence which 
has collected. 

Pecia magnificently produced two parts. The first volume 
containing the text; the second album containing plates; the 
format both parts the same and has been adopted approximating 
the normal format exemplaria the university Paris. Monsieur 
Destrez tells that has examined some 7000 manuscripts the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries for the purposes this investigation 
and has discovered indications the pecia about 1000 them. But 
the book not merely work recondite learning: marked the 
qualities which sometimes find combined the best French works 
erudition but rarely elsewhere clarity exposition, accuracy observa- 
tion, acuteness interpretation. One feels that the book vibrates with 
the thrill new discoveries. 

The pecia was device invented the medieval universities ensure 
the rapid, accurate, and cheap multiplication manuscripts. Monsieur 
Destrez finds its first appearance Paris 1225-35: continued 
use till superseded the printing press. The pecia was founded the 
exemplar, for the statutes the university Padua 1264 declare 
absque exemplaribus universitas scholarium stare non 
The licensed stationers (who acted somewhat publishers) were bound 
keep exemplaria certain specified works, and doubt kept exemplaria 
other works for which there was demand. Before exemplar might 
masters called appointed each year the university. 
exemplar was made possible from the author’s autograph, and this was 
often written what was even then known scriptura one 
may suspect that the exemplarii were specially qualified scribes. 
exemplar was usually made gatherings four leaves eight pages 
sixteen columns. Each such gathering was called pecia. The statutes 
the Faculty Law the university Bologna stipulated that each 
column should contain lines and each line letters. Whether there 
was any such rigid rule the northern universities does not appear. 
note that plates and the Album Planches, which reproduce 
two pages theological exemplar Paris, contain respectively and 
lines column, and the number letters line varies from 
22. The scribe was paid the and Monsieur Destrez shows 
that there was tendency increase the number pecie successive 
exemplaria any work and diminish the number words each pecia 
thus has traced five successive exemplaria the Legenda Sanctorum 
Jacobus Voragine, the earliest divided into 71, the latest into pecie. 

When exemplar had been corrected and passed the peciarii 
was available for copying, fixed price. the lists issued from time 
time the university the price payable for borrowing the whole work 
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given: thus the fee for the loan Thomas Aquinas the third book 
the Sentences, consisting pecie, was sol. 1275, and den. 
1304. But the usual practice among scribes was borrow each pecia 
after copying the first pecia would bring back the 
stationer, and take the second, and on. This method facilitated rapid 

multiplication there might conceivably scribes working 
the same time containing pieces; but had many 
drawbacks. One wonders why the plan dictating number scribes 
the same time was not adopted, but apparently was not. Among 
the the loss time going and fro—was the 
likelihood that the piece wanted would let out somebody else. When 
this happened the scribe took the next available piece and left space 
for the missing piece pieces. get here some the indications 
pecie left manuscripts. was very seldom that scribe could calculate 
exactly the space should leave. were very experienced and careful 
might fill the space slightly expanding slightly compressing his 
writing discover this would require very exact observation. Generally 
the scribe left too little space too much too little, had not only 
contract his writing but flow out into the margin too much, either 
left blank space—sometimes inserting some such note nichil deficit 
—sometimes, order not spoil the look the manuscript, repeating 
the preceding lines fill the blank and marking the repetition 
with vacat. (It was through indications this kind that Mr. Robert 
Steele was able prove that official exemplaria, let out pecie, were 
the back Roger Bacon’s Paris lectures preserved MS. Amiens 406.) 

Another difficulty was that pecia might easily astray. That this was 
real danger shown the fact that heavy fines were imposed for the 
loss pecia. How was the loss supplied Monsieur Destrez suggests 
that the stationer made the missing piece from any available manu- 
script and did not wait have corrected the Such sub- 
stituted pieces are sometimes described corrupta falsa. This opens 
alarming problems textual criticism, which the author discusses 
quite possible that good manuscript may very bad parts. 

The had rough life well hazardous one. Some scribes 
did not treat with proper respect. They folded and carried about 
their pouches without cover, scribbled and otherwise mishandled 
it. exemplar became illegible places before was superseded. 
Ista columna est tota corrupta, quia enim nihil potui legere exemplari 
says one scribe, and another, ‘non possum legere pecia’. Few exem- 
plaria have survived, but Monsieur Destrez has identified about thirty. 

This brings one our author’s most surprising conclusions. The 
impression one gets from university statutes and ordinances (which 
rule, however, are not very explicit) that there were number exem- 
plaria each work perhaps many exemplaria there were 
stationers. But Father Destrez’s researches have led him the definite 
conclusion that there was only one authorized exemplar each work 

university the same time. Each stationer was responsible for supplying 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi, Fasc. (1930), pp. v-x. 
LI.—NO. 
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the exemplaria certain specified works. would naturally come 
specialize particular line, and this may the explanation curious 
fact noted Monsieur Destrez the chapter headed Introduction 
paléographique namely that peculiar ornamentation capital 
letters characterizes manuscripts containing Franciscan writings executed 
Paris the last half the thirteenth and the beginning the four- 
teenth century: this Franciscan ornamentation illustrated plates 
There seems reason suppose that either these manu- 
scripts, though containing Franciscan writings, was executed for 
Franciscans. may suggested that stationer specialized Fran- 
ciscan works and that the scribes and illuminators working for 
association with him formed group and developed traditions their 
own. There would that case similar groups connexion with the 
stationers. may noted that the capitals three Dominican manu- 
scripts Paris (Plates and are ornamented the same style, which 
differs the Franciscan ornamentation. 

The plates are taken from manuscripts written Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford, and Naples, and the author makes number valuable general- 
izations the palaeographic characteristics these four universities. 
Thus Oxford the hand resembles the Paris hand very closely, but the 
letters are less broken, and longer and narrower adopted, 
and the ink sometimes has metallic lustre. The various methods 
indicating the beginning end pecia the manuscripts are noted 
and examples will found the plates. The indications pecie are 
sometimes clear but often very easy miss. appeal made 
cataloguers manuscripts note such indications, has already been 
done Dr. Leitschuh and Fischer’s catalogue the Bamberg Library 
and Monsignor Pelzer’s recent catalogue Vatican manuscripts. 

The book deals with the pecia copied professional scribes from 
officially authorized exemplaria. Scholars adopted similar method 
means circulating their notes lectures and disputations among 
their friends and colleagues. example the Assisi MS. 158, contain- 
ing questions Oxford and Cambridge, described Dr. Pelster vol. 
the Oxford Historical Society. There are good many these 
manuscripts existence awaiting identification. The 
piéces them are often tantalizing and need the learning and acuteness 
Monsieur Destrez interpret them. hope that will deal with 
them his promised ouvrage and that this will furnished 


Analecta Hibernica, including the Reports the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, no.6. (Dublin: Stationery Office, 1934.) 


THE greater part this volume devoted Franciscan history. Three 
the Franciscan articles have been contributed Father Brendan 
Jennings, O.F.M., Librarian the Franciscan Convent, Dublin. The first 
and most important the text Father Mooney’s description the Irish 
province Brussel MS. English translation the greater part 
appeared The Franciscan Tertiary (1894), but the Latin text now 
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printed for the first time was Wadding’s chief authority for the history 
the order Jreland. 

Donatus (Donagh) Mooney entered the Order 1600 his twenty- 
third year, against his father’s had already distinguished himself 
soldier the civil wars. Two days before was make his profes- 
sion the monastery Multifernam, where was, was captured and burnt, 
and and other friars carried off among them was the pro- 
vincial minister, and him Mooney made his profession while they were 
fellow-prisoners. Mooney has left graphic description his escape from 
the castle which they were confined, means rope which made 
the tow which bombardiers use fire their guns (pp. 93-6). became 
first guardian the Franciscan College St. Anthony Louvain, and was 
elected provincial minister the Irish Franciscan province September 
1615. provincial made official visitation the Irish convents 
and used this opportunity collect the information which embodied 
his work. The manuscript was finished Louvain 1618. 

Available materials for the earlier history were then scanty as, 
more scanty than, they are now. The records the conventual province 
had already been lost (p. 19). Mooney notes some local records which are 
longer extant. Thus Galway the old register legacies was the 
hands citizen who had obtained the convent from the queen England 
and pretends heretic’, exacts all the legacies and applies 
them the use the friars who reside secretly the town (p. 
Ross read ancient writings’ the possession the syndic the 
friars, recording the rights and properties the house, which gives 
some general account (p. 82). may noted that Wadding goes into 
more detail some these points: had presumably obtained addi- 
tional information from Mooney.! 

the history the Observants Mooney much better informed and 
gives lists the commissaries, vicars, and ministers who ruled the province 
these presumably came from the registers the province which 
alludes (e.g. pp. 64, 73). The final voluntary submission the Conventuals 
the Observants mentioned several times, but without seems 
have taken place shortly before 1600, when there must have been very 
few Conventuals left. Mooney gives the total number Franciscan friars 
Ireland when was writing (1618) 120 (p. 18). The number must 
have fallen off greatly since 1600 when gives this very interesting note 
Donegal: When was novice there, Prince Hugh seeing 
great part the province wasted war and the friars working hard 
obtain alms from door door, offered provide from his rents for the 
upkeep the buildings and the maintenance the forty friars who then 
formed the convent. But the friars consideration, coming the con- 
clusion that this was not suitable their profession, preferred follow 
the common method and refuse the proffered Among the 
most valuable parts the treatise are the descriptions the buildings 
the Franciscan houses they existed the beginning the seventeenth 
century. Many the bell-towers were built marble, and the churches 
were often saved being the the burial-places the neighbouring nobility. 


Wadding, Annales 429-30: Franciscan Province Ireland, ed. 
Fitzmaurice and Little, pp. 89-90, 
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Water supplies, sanitary arrangements, fruitfulness the soil, abundance 
fish are among the things which Mooney notes. 

The next article Brevis Synopsis provinciae Hiberniae FF. Minorum 
The compiler, the editor conclusively proves, was not (as generally sup- 
posed) Fr. Hugh Ward, but Fr. Francis Mathews, 1626-9, 
which latter year finished his synopsis. (It the chief source the 
somewhat mysterious Carrick far this relates Ireland— 
which Fr. Gregory Cleary found and which was used the Franciscan 
province Ireland ix, 1920): the compiler the Carrick MS.’ 
stated the editor have been Fr. Jacobus Polius, Fr. 
Mathews was more successful than Fr. Mooney discovering records 
the Conventual mentions all the provincial chapters 
could find: there none after 1345 till the Observant Chapter 1469. 
For the history the Observant province the treatise real value 
less personal and more systematic than Fr. Mooney’s work. 

The last and longest article (pp. 249-450) contributed Mr. Charles 
MeNeill gives detailed account the contents the nineteen volumes 
Harris’ Collectanea rebus Hibernicis now the National Library 
Ireland. Walter Harris edited The Whole Works Sir James Ware 
concerning Ireland and died 1761. His transcripts are partly 
from printed books, Prynne, Rymer, Wilkins, &c., and partly from English 
public records, but also largely from the Irish public records which have 
since been destroyed, from other manuscript materials (such the 
ancient roll the earl Meath, pp. 253-7, &c.) now this which 
gives the Harris Collectanea and the present publication special 
importance. Documents are occasionally printed full, nearly so. 
Copious extracts are given from the correspondence between Cecil, the 
queen and Mountjoy (pp. 368-73), with the queen’s delightful 
have forgotten praise your humility, that having been queen’s 
kitchen-maid, you have not disdained traitor’s scullion. God bless 
you with But these letters are printed full Fynes 
Moryson’s Itinerary, which seems have been Harris’ source. One would 
have expected the honour full transcription would confined docu- 
ments not hitherto printed not easily accessible but sometimes docu- 
ments printed Rymer are reproduced fully summarized (e.g. 
that difficult see what principle guided the editor. However, 
the article gives access extraordinarily rich mine material and will 
great service students Irish history from the Anglo-Norman 
invasion the end William III’s reign. The arrangement throughout 
Harris’ volumes roughly chronological. 


English Constitutional Documents, 1307-1485. Edited 
and (Cambridge University Press, 1935.) 


collection documents, which fills the long-standing gap between 
Stubbs’ and Tanner’s Tudor Documents, should the greatest 
value teachers and students constitutional history, who have hitherto 
had either quarry for themselves the Rotuli Parliamentorum and 
such like, use translated selections like those edited Adam and 
Stephens, Miss Hughes, Miss Flemming, and Miss Thornley. The book 
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breaks new ground, moreover, adding the sacrosanct subjects 
Crown, Council, Parliament, and Church, sections the Household, 
Chancery, Exchequer, and Seals, and the almost inadequately illus- 
trated subjects (for this period) Justice and Local Government. 
Even close inspection proves that more than half 
the extracts parliament and more than five-sixths those the 
council are newly collected. 

The editors have had difficult task. The constitutional evolution 
the later middle ages England not marked epoch-making instru- 
ments like those the Angevins and Edward the documents selected 
must illustrations growth rather than evidences origin, and far 
parliament concerned already question the growth con- 
ventions rather than law. the whole, their work must earn warm 
commendation. The arrangement follows that Tanner rather than 
the documents are grouped topics, each introduced 
brief historical essay and excellent short bibliography, and are given 
their original Latin, French, English. The scale less magnificent 
than Tanner’s, making the book practicable for students’ pockets, and 
may hoped that long career usefulness lies before the book, 
the following criticisms are offered with view future editions. 

regards the general proportions the book, the section adminis- 
trative history seems unduly large. The working the exchequer and 
the chancery, for instance, cannot adequately illustrated this scale, 
and some the technicalities here presented may easily mislead the 
student without illuminating constitutional development. Some space 
might taken from these sections and added that given parliament 
and the Crown, where constitutional principles and practices lasting 
importance were being set this period. The passages selected from 
the rolls parliament and other sources have been pruned with drastic 
hand would ask for the reinstatement some the rejected passages. 
the statement the baronial opposition 1386, taken from Knighton’s 
Continuator, the purpose parliaments, the editors stop (p. 24) 
the judicial function, omitting the significant addition, that marks the 
advance Fleta, etiam errata regni reformare statu guber- 
natione regis regni cum tractare and the refer- 
ence taxation. Again, quoting the duke York’s claim the throne 
1460 (p. 35), the reference lawe and all naturall 
omitted. also miss the letter close 1341 revoking the statutes 
that year, with its significant reference the coronation oath and 
(apparently) fundamental law the commons’ repudiation 1399 any 
share the judicial functions parliament, which balances neatly 
their claim 1407 initiate taxation (p. 163) and 1414 assent 
legislation (p. the discussion 1378 the form conference 
between lords and commons (Rot. Parl. iii. 36) and the reference the 
transfer the signet the time Richard II’s deposition. the 
section the Crown, some passages from Fortescue’s natura legis 
naturae might have been added those from his other, more accessible, 
books. 

The bibliographies are admirable: would suggest the addition 
that the Crown Proceedings against the Crown, 1216- 
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1377, that Parliament The Interim Report House Commons 
Personnel and Politics (Cmd. 4130, 1932), and that Local Government 
Miss Putnam’s Kent Keepers the Peace, 1316-17 (see ante, xlix. 703). 
More exact dating the sessions parliament desirable, notably 
connexion with the events 1340-1. Very few actual errors have been 
noted, most them the section the J.P. The footnote page 328 
appears place the Statute Winchester before and the account 
the transformation the keepers into justices the peace departs 
some details from the authoritative account given Miss Putnam the 
article 1929 cited the editors, whilst failing bring out her main 
point the pull between lords and commons the social status and 
the powers the nascent justices. Thus page 329 the present 
error confusing keepers the counties (magnates) with keepers the 
peace (gentry), corrected Miss Putnam 1929, repeated The de- 
scription page 278 the justices Shropshire 1374 itinerant 
misleading, the statement page 352 that the coroners acted 
deputies the sheriff judicial and administrative matters’. 
namium incorrectly defined page 425, and have noted several 
difficult words lacking the glossary. But these are details; our first 
and last word must thanks the editors. Cam. 


Calendar Ormond Deeds. Vol. ii, 1350-1413. Edited 
(Dublin: Stationery Office, 1934.) 


THE second volume Ormond Deeds covers the period 1350-1413. was, 
the editor, Professor Curtis, remarks, during this time that ‘the real 
greatness the Butler family becomes evident. The grant the 
earldom Carrick 1316, then that Ormond 1328, with later grants 
palatine powers 1347, well the hereditary prisage wines (see 
Deed 32) had 1377 firmly established their fortunes both Leinster 
and significant new orientation towards England 
that the capital their vast estates shifted from Tipperary Kilkenny, 
only miles from Dublin and the centre Anglo-Irish government. 
One-third the Liberty Kilkenny with its castle, part the great 
Marshal inheritance, had descended, successive partition, among two 
series heiresses (the Marshal sisters 1247 and the Clare sisters 1317) 
the Despensers Hugh Despenser sold for £1000 James, 
earl Ormond (Deed 297). worth noting that 1355 the Lady Anne 
Despenser had leased all her lands Ireland for £50 year (Deed 30), 
rent which suggests that Ormond made his purchase fair market 
price. The descent the Clare lands through the Despensers requires 
some further explanation. the forfeiture 1327 they had passed 
out the family that John Hothum, bishop Ely (0b. 1336) 
they were acquired again 1352 Anne, widow Edward Despenser 
1342), and settled younger son, Hugh, who married Alice 
Hothum (Deed 287). Before the sale Ormond they had reverted 
the elder branch, through failure heirs, and had been allotted another 
Hugh, younger brother Thomas, the head the family. 

During the period 1350-1413 the Butlers became more and more closely 
concerned with the government Ireland; under Edward III and 
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Richard the earls Ormond were the leaders the Anglo-Irish 
Leinster and Munster their position was strengthened the long minori- 
ties the Mortimers, and the death Roger Mortimer 1398 made their 
ascendancy Ireland secure. is, however, disappointing that their 
muniments not contain more documents direct political constitu- 
tional interest, the period one the most obscure Irish medieval 
history. few puzzling references the Irish parliament and council 
occur, but nothing has come light comparable interest the Council 
Roll 1392, edited Graves 1877. grant mining rights 
Ormond per peticionem parliamento (the parliament January 1375) 
shows William Windsor was then making bid for Butler support 
(Deed 200) the original petition not extant, learn nothing further 
about Irish parliamentary procedure beyond the fact that was put 
forward Windsor himself governor Ireland and others the 
council. Another document (Deed 438) provides with certain interesting, 
though obscure, information about session the council Kilkenny, 
being details expenditure Ormond provisions and fuel. The main 
items are, fuel, ale, fodder for horses, candles fish, fowl, one pig, and two 
cows seem relatively small provision for the councillors themselves, and 
must suppose that most their victuals were entered another 
account. The accounts are undated, but they probably belong the 
early fifteenth century. From the absence more documents direct 
public interest, seems plain that the main business the house Ormond 
during this period was the consolidation their own rights and territories. 

Here have abundant evidence mass charters, deeds, extents, 
and rolls franchise courts, similar type the documents already 
calendared volume one (see ante, xlix. 329 The work re- 
construction remains for the future historian. still impossible 
imagine how rights and property varied and widely scattered were 
organized into instruments wealth and power. doubt the earl acted 
close co-operation with his council (Deed 40), but cannot estimate 
either his difficulties his resources until know the significance these 
records boroughs, courts liberties, military service, and treaties 
with Irish chiefs. The charters are the whole less interesting than those 
which appeared vol. though they raise the same problem 
authenticity. close examination the thirty medieval documents con- 
426-7) might help explain what part the invention evidence played 
the task territorial expansion. therefore regretted that only 
admittedly incomplete summary (e.g. 325, no. their contents has 
been printed. 

the other hand, must grateful for the full text notarial deeds 
(Deed 245) describing the proceedings against Richard, bishop Cloyne 
for defamation, heresy, and schism. His main ground offence 
was that, when December 1380 was celebrating mass before 
March, the king’s lieutenant, omitted certain words saying instead, 
alta voce 


duo sunt Momonia [Munster] qui destruunt nos bona nostra, videlicet Comes 
Ermonie [Ormond] Dessemonie [Desmond] cum eorum sequacibus quos fine 
destruet Dominus, per Christum Dominum nostrum amen (p. 173). 
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The charge was fully attested witnesses, and others declared that the 
bishop afterwards defended his action, saying that would add more 
when saw fit, cum videret tempus (p. 178). did not appear 
for trial before the vicar-general the archbishop Cashel; was 
excommunicated and declared contumacious, the charge heresy was 
remitted Rome, and apparently the pope deprived him his see. 
cording Ware, effective action was taken against him until Richard 
visit Ireland 1391, the year which his successor the see 
Cloyne was provided the pope. have direct evidence for the 
motive underlying this extraordinary outburst against Ormond and 
Desmond, but was probably connected with the natural rivalry between 
the houses Butler and Mortimer. Fuller study the period may show 
that the affair was part the general attack administrative abuse 
which began under William Windsor and continued least until the 


Rudolph von Osterreich. Von Band. 
(Wien: Reinhold, 1934.) 


IV, the Habsburg whose short reign (1358-65) the university 
and the collegiate chapter St. Stephan were founded Vienna, Tirol 
was linked Austria, and the Privilegium Maius was invented, last found 
biographer Alfons Huber, 1865. The time was obviously ripe for 
modern work this subject, which has been taken Dr. Winter 
Vienna, manner avowedly sociological rather than historical, and 
published the second the Wiener Soziologische Studien which 
edits. his first chapter Dr. Winter discusses the nature theoretic 
sociology and stresses its difference from historical research. has 
two earlier works (Die Sozialmetaphysik der Scholastik, 1929, and Platon, 
Das Soziologische der Ideenlehre, 1930) used the method pure Ideo- 
logiengeschichte approach sociology; the present volume 
attempt treat the history ideas against the background 
material fact which they are never independent. The background 
has chosen late fourteenth-century Austria, and his aim illustrate 
upon the idea Austrian state-consciousness, with its implications 
for the present well its roots the past. Winter Rudolph appears 
the founder the Austrian state, not only its external independence 
but also its internal social content and peculiarity. the clash between 
Rudolph and Heinrich von Langenstein, his clerical opponent, emerges 
the antithesis the Platonism the ruler the peripatetic philosophy 
the churchman, and also the opposition two social ideas, the cleric 
incorporating the essentially feudal idea Early Capitalism, the paternal 
ruler making common front with his townspeople the basis 
early State-Socialism. Winter’s aim this first volume justify 
this point view. 

From examination Rudolph’s handling such regalities the 
mining monopoly and the salt monopoly, Winter concludes that there 
was always social care well fiscal work, social care which might 
well come into opposition the interests private capital, and which 
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only understandable the supposition that its root lay definite 
conception the state with duties all its subjects. Rudolph did not 
shrink from using capitalist methods, for, indeed, these alone could 
mines worked. But such legislation the Haller Bergordnung 1363 
was mixture officialdom and private capitalist undertaking, which 
public and private interests were bound together strange coincidentia 
oppositorum Moreover, Winter maintains, Rudolph pursued deliberate 
policy state credit control the interests the towns. makes 
clear that the middle ages, far from being period restricted credit, 
were fact rotten with more less unbacked paper all kinds. Letters 
assignment future revenues, letters pawn and forth, allowed 
whoever possessed land raise mobile capital which was put productive 
uses the growing towns. some extent this process was necessary 
condition the development town industry, but was frequently 
pushed the point gross inflation with the result that there were 
frequent crises. pages 79-96 Dr. Winter gives fine summary this 
mobilization land capital into current paper, process which has pre- 
viously been much more remarked fourteenth-century Italy than 
Germany. From this point view can properly 
equated with and the feudatories (in which term 
the Church obviously included) received accession strength the 
struggle which was commencing with the centralized power the state. 
Winter shows very convincingly how this growth capitalism within 
feudal framework was assisted the medieval system accountancy 
the state offices. These were frequently assigned feudatory (whether 
Blutadel Dienstadel did not really matter) with obligation delivering 
reckoning but merely settling the current expenses, or, most, with 
the necessity presenting account after long interval. Meanwhile, 
the revenues the office were the disposal the holder for the in- 
vestment international speculation which the papal collectors and the 
Lombards made easy for him. The fortune which Charles Fox gambled 
away was made other manner. 

But while capital funds were being concentrated feudal hands, both 
the prince and the towns wanted credit, which they could get healthy 
form because private credit inflation, and because the Church its 
prohibition usury the taking money into the onerous 
method the sale perpetual rents. The church Zinsverbot led the 
theory Rentenkauf, way raising credit which placed the towns 
continuing slavery the landed interest, and hindered the development 
free and rational system credit. Winter contends that Rudolph 
opposed these facts policy state credit organization con- 
centrated Lombard hands (this the explanation the Lombard 
privilege the Privilegium Maius) or, behind the cover the Lombards, 
the hands the Viennese gildof Minters. this hypothesis Rudolph’s 
decrees for redemption perpetual rents, his raising the rate interest 
rents (and thus combating inflation the way central bank may 
raising the bank rate), and his mortmain legislation are items well- 
considered antifeudal policy State-Socialism. The Church’s attitude 
such policy could not decided simply, for its ethical interests de- 
manded that should support that which its material interests were 
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opposed. Thus Heinrich von Langenstein could never unconditional 
opponent Rudolph. 

the second half his book Dr. Winter examines those personalities 
whom considers the typical representatives the various social ideas 
the world which Rudolph lived. There appear clear colours his 
chancellor, Johann von Platzheim, bishop successively Gurk, Brixen, 
and Chur, whose inspiration, least whose technical aid, the 
great ‘legal forgeries’ the period are due; the dynast, Ulrich von 
Schauenberg, whose county within the borders Austria and yet held 
immediately from.the Empire was great hindrance the completion 
the juristic sovereignty the Habsburgs Hans Tirna, the capitalist 
burgher, for long periods Biirgermeister Vienna, whose enterprise, beside 
securing for his family large possessions, Winter thinks had much 
with the initiation Rudolph’s credit and others, whose con- 
nexion with the prince seems less close. All helped one way another 
make clear Rudolph the idea the Austrian state, idea which, 
while always striving master the Germanic Empire, was yet never con- 
tent stand confined Deutschtum. Winter believes that the fact 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the union Austria, Hungary, 
and Bohemia, was not beyond the conceptions Rudolph and the other 
early Habsburgs, may seen the marriage policies which they fol- 
lowed. Even the limited reality the fourteenth century had its state 
mysticism, and the foundations Rudolph Vienna were the expression 
this fact much his rather fantastic personal religiosity. The 
towns and cloisters which sent relics Vienna, relics which were often 
the object special loeal cult, thereby signified their dependence the 
Austrian house and the centre its government. From the rather 
dangerous evidence the preambles the ducal decrees Winter concludes 
that Rudolph felt heavenly vocation govern did, maintain 
the idea the Austrian state against the opposition the Emperor 
Charles IV, and the policy against the opposition 
the ecclesiastical and lay feudatories. The whole finds its most sublime 
expression forgery, the Privilegium Maius, which reacts the damage 
done the Habsburg interest the Golden Bull with violence only 
explicable Rudolph’s religious conviction the vocation his family 
the German 

The author’s frequent denial that engaged work pure 
history makes his book difficult criticize from purely historical stand- 
point. Again, any charge tendentiousness which might lie against it, 
dedicated the memory Engelbert Dollfuss and written 
functionary the present Austrian government, disarmed the 
author’s disclaimer that writing the interests any party. The 
obvious objection Winter’s method that its rigid systematization, 
anticipating the results further diplomatic and historical work, 
does disservice history. Winter not free from the fault treating 
open question closed the sense which most convenient for his 
general view. Thus the question the Tiroler 
1359 supports Steinherz against the great authority Stolz, while 
appears seriously underrate the work Stowasser with whose con- 
clusions the comparatively late development Austrian sovereignty 
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has little common (though fairness must mentioned that 
the matter the Schauenberger Revers 1361 Winter sees much more 
clearly than Stowasser that the heart the problem for the Habsburgs 
lay the Schauenberger’s command the lines Linz-Salzburg and Linz- 
Passau rather than any considerations theoretical sovereignty). 
the cause his hero, Rudolph, Winter does less than justice the 
Emperor Charles IV, who may not have been pleasant figure but was, 
least, able one. His criticism Charles’ town policy has been 
anticipated and met Vigener. But though few will accept Winter’s 
whole thesis, must admitted that this volume rich ideas, and may 
much good correcting general judgement the territorial rulers 
medieval Germany which, since Redlich’s great book Rudolph 
has perhaps over-emphasized their egotistic motives. The chief interest 
the book lies the treatment the problems medieval credit and 
capitalism, but incidental ideas, scattered lavishly throughout, are 
less valuable. The hint the lasting influence the Swiss provinces 
the Habsburgs the east invites detailed examination, while the 
illustration the ease with which the savings all classes found their 
way into the town loans medieval Germany may well seem novel 
this country. Winter’s exposition generally might have benefited 
reference Spangenberg’s Territorialwirtschaft Stadtwirtschaft, and 
Bastian’s Oberdeutsche Kaufleute den Tiroler His 
statement (p. 307, 70) that the tracts Goldast iurisdictione im- 
peratoris causis matrimonialibus attributed Ockham and Marsikhlio 
Padua are forgeries, not correct. 

There are two appendixes, which the first, Hermann 
describes the iconography Rudolph. The other, Dr. Viktor Lebzelten, 
gives the result anthropometric examination carried out Rudolph’s 
skeleton 1933. Rudolph declared member the Noric 
haps more interest that the peculiar features the Habsburg jaw 
are clearly present the skull, point which brought out one the 


this volume essays the author, whose critical edition Savonarola’s 
letters was published 1933, sums the results seven years’ research 
upon the life and works the Florentine reformer. The first essay deals 
mainly with family history, discussing Girolamo’s relations with his mother 
Elena, and showing that she was descended from the Bonacolsi, once the 
house Mantua, who, after their migration Ferrara, became 
known Bonacossi’. Other studies clear various obscure points 
the chronology Savonarola’s career. Others subject the sermon notes, 
preserved manuscript the Museo San Marco Florence and else- 
where, examination which throws considerable light Savonarola’s 
methods preacher, and which makes possible, never before, 
estimate the value the collections sermons published during the fifty 
years following his death. 

The essay which will probably attract most interest that which treats 
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Savonarola’s death-bed visit Lorenzo dei based upon 
letter, found Signor Ridolfi the Guicciardini archives, written 
friend Florence Piero Guicciardini, the father the historian, when 
was acting Console Mare Pisa. The writer, Carlo del Benino, 
was citizen acknowledged integrity, and his letter dated April 
1492, five days after Lorenzo’s death. Having other desire than that 
informing Piero Guicciardini the course events Florence, gives 
account Lorenzo’s last hours which seems likely prove the final 
word long-drawn-out controversy. Hitherto the historian has had 
choose between two stories, both told persons who could not con- 
sidered free from prejudice, the one writing several years and the other 
several weeks after the event. Placido Cinozzi gives the tale told him 
Fra Silvestro, and repeated the chief Piagnoni writers, which relates 
that Lorenzo sent for Savonarola his death-bed, and that the latter 
denied him absolution, because turned deaf ear the demand that 
should restore liberty Florence. Angelo Poliziano describes visit 
from Savonarola, which himself was present, when Lorenzo asked and 
received the friar’s blessing. this story which finds confirmation 
Benino’s letter. Lorenzo dei Medici, says, died after having received 
all the Savonarola visited him the day that died, and 
Lorenzo derived much comfort from his visit talked him length, 
recommending himself his prayers ‘con grande efficacia’, and finally 
asked his blessing. the courage and devotion with which met 
his end, Lorenzo, Benino’s opinion, showed himself admirable 
death had been life’. Sensation-mongers will doubtless continue 
repeat Cinozzi’s story were true history, but the more sober- 
minded, who have hitherto been inclined reject the ground its 
inherent improbability, have now documentary justification for preferring 
Poliziano’s version the last meeting between Lorenzo and Savonarola. 
Signor Ridolfi has brought light considerable number manu- 
Savonarola’s sermons, hitherto unedited. Most them are 
schemes, written Latin, sermons which were delivered the ver- 
nacular. The text interspersed with words serving guide the 
preacher, such repete, expone, practica, They show that the 
point where they occur, Savonarola intended abandon his manuscript, 
and speak his heart dictated. Signor Ridolfi’s belief, that the 
collections sermons published Savonarola’s disciples after his death, 
for example, those the 73rd Psalm (Quam bonus), are all reconstruc- 
tions and translations from these Latin schemes. manuscript the 
possession Marchese Gondi, Savonarola’s own hand, contains schemes 
for one the two Lent courses preached San Gimignano. document 
the Collegiata enables Signor Ridolfi assign Savonarola’s visits 
San Gimignano the years 1485 and 1486, and the sermon notes for the 
first Friday Lent include one the great prophetic denunciations which 
made the Friar’s name famous later years. discoveries confirm 
Savonarola’s statement that his triple prophecy concerning the speedy 
scourging and reform the Church was first made San Gimignano. 
Among the various points interest which emerge from these studies 
Savonarola’s appointment 1487, the office Magister Studii 


First published Archivio Storico Italiano, ser. vol. (1928), pp. 204 
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the Convent San Domenico Bologna. The post was one consider- 
able importance, and that Savonarola should have been chosen for shows 
the reputation for learning which enjoyed within the Dominican Order. 
The last essay concerned with narrative poem Florentine tailor, 
calling himself Giovanni Sarto, which describes events Florence from 
the appointment Signoria hostile Savonarola May 1497 
the eve his martyrdom. poems, published Villari, pointed 
the conclusion that Giovanni Sarto was one Savonarola’s disciples, 
but here writes his avowed enemy. His assertion that Tanai dei 
Nerli and Alfonso Strozzi many Rome further Savon- 
arola’s excommunication, affords fresh proof the bitter enmity excited 
the sometime arbiter Florence, during the last months his life. 

Signor Ridolfi states his preface that the object which had before 
him publishing the result his researches was correct and add 
the historical monuments raised the memory the Friar, scholars 
such Villari and Schnitzer’. This brief indication the contents 
his volume suffices show how nobly has fulfilled his aim. 


Thomas More. (London: Cape, 1935.) 


Few characters the Tudor period have been the subject more careful 
recent research than Sir Thomas More, and this research Professor 
Chambers has taken considerable share. For over thirty years 
has brooded More’s life, and the result this most important and 
inspiring study, which must rank not only the outstanding modern 
biography More but also challenging contribution Tudor history. 
Divided into five with Prologue and Epilogue, the drama More’s 
life unfolded the light Dr. Hitchcock’s biographical, Professor 
Reed’s dramatic, and Dr. Allen’s Erasmian studies. 
book that compels attention alike its learning and the charm 
its style. 

One the author’s main purposes argue the complete consistency 
More’s life and show that his writings and career exhibit neither 
contradiction nor illogicality. The problem Utopia, the non-Christian, 
much regimented state, the toleration allowed shown 
toleration silence only, toleration which the end More 
claimed vain for himself; while More’s actions lord chancellor are 
shown reconcilable with the principles prince Utopia who 
was necessarily ignorant revealed religion. More’s treatment heretics 
explained and defended with spirit section reprinted almost ver- 
batim from The Saga and the Myth Sir Thomas More, fuller consideration 
these charges being again deferred. 

Where necessary, the printed sources for More’s life have been supple- 
mented reference manuscripts, occasionally with interesting results, 
such the fixing the date More’s birth with fair certainty’ 
February 1478 (p. 49). City records, such the Repertory the 
Court Aldermen, are drawn upon for the legal career More and 
his Chancery proceedings for More’s judicial activity, and some 
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autograph letters the British Museum are cited, although many cases 
for details have turn the notes Harpsfield’s Life. More’s 
authorship the History Richard assumed, also Shakespeare’s 
contribution the play Sir Thomas More, this being used for admirable 
account More’s connexion with Evil May Day 1517. 

Family history dealt with with sure hand, all More’s 
being assigned their proper places, and Holbein’s drawings being both 
excellently reproduced and carefully explained. Similarly, constant re- 
ference made relevant letters and from Erasmus, with appropriate 
recognition the labours Dr. Allen. Nor have More’s con- 
tributions the development the house commons (as elucidated 
Professor Neale) been overlooked. Speaker, More managed 
combine service the house with service the king tactfully and skil- 
fully even making his famous attack Wolsey the great wether 
More was neither ungrateful nor inconsistent spoke did because 
was ‘the king’s mouthpiece’ and the same time preaching 
Henry VIII’. 

Next the consistency More’s life and writings, the author con- 
cerned labour somewhat artificial contrast between More and his 
royal master. are early introduced the world, the flesh, and Henry 
VIII’ (p. 29), and this strain much the book written. The reign 
Henry VIII appears one lost opportunities. The glorious promise 
the English Renaissance was left unfulfilled because the king would 
have so; the possibilities the printing press for the dissemination 
knowledge the discovery America for the expansion the English 
nation were deliberately set one side order that Henry might occupy 
his energies useless continental wars charge constantly reiterated, 
e.g. pp. 102, 146, 162, 167, 242, 378, 391) and assure for himself 
the prerogatives the pope. Little attempt made explain the 
European situation, while constant recurrence the war-topic tends 
obscure the comparatively brief length the English campaigns France, 
the cost which, though considerable, was not serious burden the 
country. Mr. Chambers, destruction and spoliation are the keynotes 
the reign; More’s life ends with the mass the population brought 
state utter misery (p. 380) king who plundered Churches 
provide jewels wear his own person (p. 384). indictment 
that demands elaboration, but the plan the book prevents any adequate 
survey the whole evidence, while the quotation such obviously 
exaggerated statements that there were ‘ten thousand students less 
Cambridge 1550 than 1530 (p. 379) harms the author’s case. Nor 
are such fundamental problems the state the English monasteries 
and the condition the English clergy during More’s lifetime, the 
responsibility the Church for the death penalty for heresy, the implica- 
tions papal autocracy, the precise meaning attached the 
Reformation even Lutheranism fully considered. 

The author’s quotations are not always verbally accurate, although 
the true sense the passages almost always scrupulously preserved 
even omissions are left unindicated. few slight errors fact 
are worth noting: Erasmus did not want obtain dispensation from 
the monastic vows’ (pp. 101, 144) but only from certain comparatively 
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minor disabilities, for November Ist (pp. 121, 170, 371) read October 
for Nov. (p. 247) read for 828 pp. 334-5 (p. 290) read 695 pp. 
266-7. 


University Press, 1935.) 

second volume Mr. Bryant’s biography begins with Pepys’s return 
London from his visit France and Holland 1669. Almost im- 
mediately Pepys’s wife but had ‘little leisure mourn her’, 
for was already the thick the defence the navy office against the 
commissioners accounts, who were investigating, friendly spirit, 
its conduct the Dutch war and its present constitution. The vigour 
and the irrefutable knowledge which Pepys then displayed before the king 
and his ministers made him. Mr. Bryant one our best narrative 
writers, and tells the story admirably, passing sympathetic but 
perfectly candid portrait his hero was after this success. The 
next episode, the preparation for the new Dutch war, gives Mr. Bryant 
the opportunity describing the tour Pepys, Lord Brouncker, and 
Anthony Deane inspect the royal forests with view the supply 
timber. paints one those sunlit panoramas seventeenth-century 
England which excels; and happy coincidence his travellers 
passed ‘the stone-mullioned house East Claydon’ that his readers 
already know. The Dutch war then described from Pepys’s point view, 
first the navy office and then, after the administrative changes 1673, 
the admiralty. The naval questions the first four years peace, 
and Pepys’s parliamentary and private life, conclude the first half the 
volume. The remainder occupied with the abominable attempts 
involve him and his friends the proscription the Popish Plot. 
ends with Pepys, last completely vindicated his own brains and 
courage and the heroism the honest men about him, once more office 
and outward bound for Tangier. 

The book based very thorough and accurate study the Pepys 
papers. The general outline remains was already known, but there 
are many useful corrections former writers, and many useful new facts 
and explanations. Mr. Bryant’s main interest personal, and treats 
naval administration from the personal point view Pepys; but that 
good, perhaps the best, interpretation the specific task the bio- 
grapher. not, indeed, able accept his unqualified enthusiasm for 
the acts Pepys and the policy Charles II. There are places where 
frankly admits lapses which seem require more justification than 
gives. When Pepys lies boldly the commissioners accounts (p. 25), 
Shaftesbury about his (pp. 112-13), can easily make out 
sufficient defence the matter his insufficient payments Povey 
(p. 118) not easy. say that with the withdrawal the Medi- 
terranean squadron 1679 Louis XIV had achieved the principal purpose 
for which had financed the republican party (p. 244) seems too simple 
not mention anything nearer home, the English were still Tangier. 
This small example something which may often noticed the 
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book: the immediate points are handled with scrupulous care, but 
the larger issues there are many assumptions. This seen especially 
the most original and valuable part the book, the story the Popish 
Plot. Mr. Bryant’s treatment the events affecting Pepys and Atkins 
and the villain Scott excellent, though doubt would admit that not 
every word Scott’s damning dossier true. When, however, treats 
the greater figures the background seems condemn more roundly 
than Pepys himself. ‘Such the credulity this unhappy Pepys 
wrote, that accumulation evidence can too much support the 
most obvious truth (p. and believe was right pointing the 
credulity the age, well the deliberate villainy his pursuers, the 
source hisdanger. Mr. Bryant provides much the evidence from which 
student human nature can decide who were credulous and who were 
schemers. own view based, course, less close study this 
evidence but also other materials which not concern the biographer 
Pepys; and regard Harbord’s conduct less inexcusable, and 
Shaftesbury’s role less that than they appear these 
pages. There are consequently number places where find myself 
disagreement with Mr. Bryant but say this permits mention 
another merit which distinguishes him from too many historical writers. 
never leaves doubt what his opinion is, and never copies 
anything down from his authorities without attaching meaning and 


The Law and Custom the Constitution. Sir Anson. 
Volume ii, The Crown, Parts and ii. Fourth edition 
DALE D.C.L., D.Litt. Clarendon Press, 1935.) 


the Constitution have waited long for new edition vol- 
ume Anson which has been for many years out date and indeed out 
print. They are grateful Professor Berriedale Keith for undertaking 
task considerable difficulty with such discrimination. The role 
editor thirty-year-old edition text-book any aspect the 
modern constitution necessarily involves good deal authorship, and 
places where has allowed himself free hand, notably chapter vii, 
sections iii-viii, longer Anson, but the pen the foremost living 
authority which depicts the Crown overseas. This the most conservative 
Sir William Anson’s admirers need have little cause regret. 

Anson’s method, which remains undisturbed the was 
describe institutions with enough their history explain their existence 
and enough their working show what they are intended do. The 
method has certain defects compared with the vivid picture the 
governmental machine operation, such Bagehot gave us, with 
Dicey’s analysis the relations the individual with organs the State. 
not easy appreciate the conventional basis the constitution 
work which chiefly devoted account separate institutions. 
The merit the Law and Custom the Constitution that covers the 
whole what may called institutional organization, and for the greater 
part the student furnished with sufficient material use the two parts 
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which are the subject this review work reference. The treat- 
ment English Local Government part provides important ex- 
ception. There was little justification even the early days this work 
for dealing with the subject under the title, ‘The Dominions and De- 
pendencies the Crown’. To-day account the administrative 
machine complete without full description the relationship between 
central and local authorities, nor can the functions administration 
classified belonging the one the other. Nor the various refer- 
ences the Ministry Health the new Anson indicate the commanding 
position this department modern government. Happily, the last 
few years have produced considerable volume literature counteract 
this deficiency. 

Historians will value the editor’s decision leave virtually intact 
the author’s chapters the Prerogative and the Councils the Crown. 
the changes additions made the editor the following are the more 
important the Dominions and Dependencies the Crown, the legislative 
and judicial powers Ministers and the control the Executive the 
Courts (additions rendered inevitable the publication 1932 the 
Report the Committee Ministers’ Powers), the Civil Service and the 
Crown and the Subject, which longer treated comparatively 
few aspects along with Title the Crown. 

task some delicacy criticize points detail the work 
eminent and learned authority Dr. Berriedale Keith. The follow- 
ing observations are offered the reviewer, who the same time grate- 
fully acknowledges his indebtedness the editor for his brilliant contribu- 
tions, particularly the field Imperial Relations, and who also realizes 
that some his criticisms result from difference opinion the 
emphasis placed upon topics constitutional importance. There 
too little indication the part played the work the government 
departments consultative bodies, some them statutory committees, 
the tendency establish bodies which are not under the control 
political ministers, operate regulate important public services. 
Perhaps another volume would required record these features. The 
Cabinet Secretariat and the Economic Advisory Council receive scant 
treatment compared with the Committee Imperial Defence, which 
justifiably accorded full description. The office Procurator-General 
and Treasury Solicitor receives recognition except list officers 
connected with the Treasury. The only reference the Industrial Court 
under the Civil Service. The powers magistrates and the police 
relation public meetings are wider than stated. Convocations 
receive full the National Assembly the Church England 
dismissed with few words. Yet the assembly found one 
the most interesting constitutional devices modern times, experi- 
ment government semi-autonomous body within the framework 
the constitution which may well extended the future other 
spheres. The treatment act State somewhat narrow. The 
number cases which the Crown has paramount powers under the 
prerogative issues foreign relations which are not subject examina- 
tion courts law not, submitted, limited, the editor suggests 
these cases include declarations war and the exercise the treaty- 
VOL. 
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making power. Nor does the term mean (in the alternative) simply 
action taken the government. would have been better have 
cited the well-known definition Salaman’s Case. Finally, there little 
indication that the real control exercised over the administrative machine 
itself administrative, and that the part played the courts nowadays 
comparatively insignificant and any event casual occurrence. 

But the work will judged whole. such these two parts have 
been enriched wealth detail from the store-house knowledge 
which Dr. Keith alone among his contemporaries possesses. The result 
that for the student there now available up-to-date account the 
manifold activities the Crown volume adequately fitted take its 
place beside Sir Maurice Gwyer’s admirable edition (5th, 1922) the first 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. Band 44. Bearbeitet von 
Professor Dr. GustavE (Oldenburg und Berlin 
Stalling, 1935.) 


truly majestic work pursues its way undeterred wars revolutions 
towards its appointed end. should perhaps completed with the 
50th volume, for though this 44th volume covers only the first ten months 
1780, there are left only six years more Frederick’s life, and even 
probably became rather less voluminous his correspondence towards 
the end. But must admitted that this 44th volume, when 
was nearing seventy, shows sign flagging interest the world 
which was leading figure for long, less swiftness judgement 
and mastery European politics than his most vigorous days. 
ever the changing facets continental diplomacy politics, 
penetrating his pithy and generally malicious judgements the chief 
actors, certainly gives evidence yet that which the 
English ambassador once attributed him. One the events which 
occupies large part his attention these months the famous visit 
Joseph the Tsarina, for throughout his career 
regarded Russia his chief possible danger and feared anything which 
might estrange Catherine from the good understanding begun 1762. 
does not, like some his subordinates, underrate Joseph’s intelligence, 
the potential value his European peregrinations, his winning way 
with people—indeed admits sorrowfully that Catherine plaira 
pas tant dans société [of his own nephew whom sending Russia 
counteract Joseph’s blandishments] que dans celle 
consoled himself with the just verdict that Joseph’s connaissances 
sont fort superficielles. n’est nullement son fait d’approfondir com- 
biner; son faible, avec cela, pris Charles pour 
adding apposite account Charles V’s unfortunate dealings with 
Cardinal Wolsey during his visit England. Throughout the volume 
appears full evidence his hatred England, due largely his desertion 
Bute 1762; hounds Catherine persist with her neutrality 
league, rejoices the misfortunes the roast-beeves’ America, and 
though does not believe that Harris, our envoy Russia, really tried 
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burn the Russian fleet harbour, only too glad that the suspicions 
against him should encouraged. For the historian, course, the 
eighteenth century these volumes are quite apart from their 
rich matter Frederick’s own pithy comments European affairs and 
the bird’s-eye view they afford continental politics saw them, the 
work magnificently edited, with its full précis the dispatches Frederick 
was answering and the exhaustive indexes every volume. Even 
the amateur, too, idly turns over the pages, Frederick always good 
reading. 


Pages choisies Babeuf. Edited Maurice (Paris: 
Colin, 1935.) 


adequate life has yet been written the man who, the cost his 
life, nailed the red flag communism the mast the French Revolu- 
tion. Fleury, writing 1850, could not dissociate the Conspiration 
des from that the socialism his own 
age, which much disliked. Advielle, thirty years later, threw much 
new light upon Babeuf’s early life, but little upon his political career. 
Good work has been done the ideas and organization the Conspira- 
tion Pariset and Dommanget himself; and Bax described, 
for English socialists the pre-war generation, The Last Episode the 
French Revolution’. But writer has yet succeeded bringing to- 
gether, satisfactory way, Babeuf’s own ideas, and the programme 
his insurrection estimating the exact value his contribution 
the history communism. particular, not certain how far 
Buonarroti’s famous account the whole episode, written old age 
and exile, and drawn from romantic memories the last days Babeuf’s 
career, fairly represents the development his ideas. 

posthumous work, recently noticed these the history 
the Directory, Mathiez put forward the theory that Babeuf’s communistic 
doctrines played very small part the political movement which 
sacrificed his life. there any argument underlying the perfectly fair 
selection from Babeuf’s writings presented Dommanget the 
volume under review, makes for reversal this judgement. Derived 
largely from the important collection papers dealing with Babeuf 
the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute Moscow, these extracts show Babeuf’s 
characteristic views equality springing from his youthful experienees 
peasant life Picardy, and flowering, obstinately true type, 
every stage his political career. 

The correspondence with Dubois Fosseux, printed Advielle, but 
hitherto not easily accessible, shows him wondering, early 1787, 
whether society might not reorganized that perfect equality reigned 
between all its members, and not only the soil, but also the products 
industry, became the property them all’. Morelly had wondered too 
was Babeuf’s distinction that saw Utopia plainly Picardy, and 
would not silent about it. aired his views his Cadastre Perpétuel, 
the outbreak the Revolution, and worked out, Rétif Bretonne 
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and the Abbé Cournand had done, the exact amount land that would 
fall every family France, were redistributed. Here, too, 
excused, passage that has often been quoted, the outrages the 
Paris mob, the ground the public executions and other cruelties 
the old régime and maintained, language which not out date to- 
day, that there can real liberty without free and equal education. 
Soon, roving agitator the country his birth (he confesses, 
revealing passage, that the Revolution had made him unfit for ordinary 
work), found backing Marat’s and Robespierre’s protests against 
the decree, which disfranchized the passive citizens, whilst 
complaining that Robespierre and Pétion not far enough; they 
have not insisted upon the capital consequence which follows naturally 
from Equality Rights, viz. Equality Education, and guaranteed 
this period his life, apparently, that first 
formulates his communistic ideas loi agraire (letter Coupé, Sep- 
tember 1791); but once admits that the world not yet ready 
for any attack upon the sacred right property 

office-holder under the Jacobin régime (1792), Babeuf took his 
duties administrateur Somme very seriously, but did not, for that, 
refrain from agitating against the new Declaration Rights 1793, 
appealing from Robespierre’s definition the duties property- 
holders. After Robespierre’s continued opposition against the 
Thermidorians, and edited the Tribun Peuple, which—no longer 
Francois Noel, but Gracchus Babeuf—he stood out with more than 
Roman courage for absolute equality. This now accepted with all 
its not only the redistribution land, and the sharing out 
the means and products industry, but also the abolition all com- 
petition, the refusal recognize reward superior capacity, and the 
destruction the very germs avarice ambition’. was not 
surprising that such doctrines seemed intolerable the corrupt and 
unimaginative middle-class government the Year IV, that, after 
series imprisonments, Babeuf’s stormy career ended the guillotine. 
had expected, almost intended, such dénouement the drama 
his life. opinions’, wrote 1793, once lodged brain, are 
there for ever, and all the guillotines the world will not make give 
right express them ‘If death resolved upon’, 
tells his judges, ‘if last hour hand, have long been waiting 
name inscribed amongst those who have sacrificed their lives love 
the people. Mine, know, will there. Gracchus Babeuf supreme 
happiness die for virtue.’ 

Babeuf admired Robespierre, champion liberty and the people 
yet accepted the fantastic notion that Robespierre had encouraged the 
Terror method keeping down the population France the level 
subsistence, and prided himself having devised, his Agrarian Law, 
scheme which would any rate allow the whole population subsist 
half rations. was, indeed, thinker, but visionary, whose ideas 
never sensibly progressed, and his communism now museum piece 
rather than article everyday value. None the less high time 
that adequate life him were written and Dommanget has placed 
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the future biographer—if does not himself undertake the task—under 
immense obligation supplying him with bibliography and 


Inventare staatlicher Archive. Inventare des Wiener 
Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs. Geschichte der 
Mayr. (Vienna: Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, 1935.) 


series, which was recently revived with Dr. Gross’ study the 
has found admirable continuation Dr. Mayr’s 
present work. Dr. Mayr has the advantage over his colleague dealing 
with strictly limited period, and his book only about third its 
predecessor’s size. Metternich’s fame and exceptional tenure single 
office (continuously from 1809 1848) combine make such study 
desirable, not only contribution Austrian administrative history, 
but also providing the reader large with detailed account the 
structure, function, and efficiency the political instrument whose primary 
task was the execution the Austrian chancellor’s will. small 
tribute Metternich’s capacity that one left with the impression that, 
despite the formidable traditions and the general efficiency the 
Staatskanzlei, remained master his machine the end. 

Sections and Dr. Mayr’s work relate briefly the building itself 
and the office its travels. Section iii, forming over half the book, 
concerned with its organization and conduct business. Here, under 
each department, described its function, followed summary account 
the careers the relevant administrative and analogous officials order 
rank and appointment. The treatment thus practically the same 
that adopted for the Imperial Chancery Dr. Gross. severe 
scheme the subsection entitled Sonderreferate and devoted the police, 
the censorship, the press, and Hungary seems somewhat illogically placed, 
for these were not formal divisions the office, but special problems 
incidentally undertaken. Section discusses the emoluments, character, 
and reputation the officials whole. the fifth and final section, 
entitled ‘Gentz und Metternich’, account Metternich his 
relation that office, which made his home more than one sense 
the word for over thirty-eight years. This preceded equally 
welcome summary Gentz’ official and unofficial activities under Metter- 
nich’s auspices. The convenient, perhaps tentative, statement Gentz’ 
income from foreign sources (pp. does not back beyond the con- 
gress Vienna. But now know with accuracy what fact received 
from Downing Street from Metternich’s accession power until the spring 
1813, and have very good idea what had been drawing thence for 
three years before October 1809. The rather formal picture given 
Metternich’s relations with his subordinates would have been all the better 
for little informal detail what the Staatskanzlei really thought its 
chief, but the Austrian historian has Hertslet and great wealth 
general reminiscences which draw. characteristic Metternich— 
who was barely the saddle before submitted scheme reorganization 
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—that, although fully realized one outstanding defect the existing 
machine, viz. the division the registry, never fact carried the reform 
out. The easy good nature that made him pleasant chief had 
paid for other ways. interesting read the chancellor’s business- 
like habits, peculiar and harassing hours, disposing the day’s work, 
his industry the desk, and the speed (all know the facility) his pen. 

The personnel the Staatskanzlei was typical the liberality with 
which the Habsburgs recruited the servants their hereditary realm. 
One (Mercy) was émigré, good half-dozen came from the Austrian 
Netherlands, two from Switzerland, number from the Reich. pre- 
rogative peculiar the office, viz. virtual freedom from compulsory 
retirement, made for remarkable records. wonderful old gentleman 
eighty-seven, who had entered Austrian employment during the Seven 
Years’ war, retired 1829 after service seventy years. Another died 
harness the age ninety, after sixty-two years’ service, 1826. 
less remarkable were the close religious interests and family relation- 
ship noticeable proportion the whole. Metternich was, speak, 
partnership with St. Klemens Maria Hofbauer. With rare practical 
exceptions, nomination and promotion rested with him. There was 
certain amount favouritism, and the sons officials had strong tra- 
ditional claim for appointment their turn, but Metternich knew good 
man when saw one, and Dr. Mayr regards the promotion general 
not unfair (p. 111). Metternich was insistent that, order discount 
obvious temptation, his staff, above all the lower ranks, should 
adequately paid, and helped them the best his power. calli- 
graphy, which Palmerston more than nibbled, much was made. 

noteworthy feature the tale the intermittent official bickering 
between the Emperor Francis himself, the careful steward the finances 
his State, and his own foreign minister, liberal interpreter his office’s 
needs, and, this connexion, further evidence the rancorous jealousy 
Kolowrat. Dr. Mayr has also managed say something about 
Metternich’s own Ministerialkabinett. was said have exceeded its 
but such accusations against the private secretary are not 
confined Austria the The foreign reader would have been 
glad brief appendix, setting forth tabular form the complete estab- 
lishment, with personnel and attribution duties, the Staatskanzlei 
under the schemes 1809 and 1846. any case, few copies the 
contemporary Hof- Staats-Schematismus are generally available. 
good index persons concludes Dr. Mayr’s attractive work, which, 
addition its professed aim, has the incidental result further enhancing 
the character and reputation Prince Metternich. 


England and the Near East. The Crimea. 
F.B.A. (London: 1936.) 

International Economics and Diplomacy the Near East. Study 
British Commercial Policy Levant, 1834-1853. 
Puryear. (California: Stanford University Press, 1935.) 


one better qualified than Professor Temperley write the history 
British policy the Eastern question during the half-century, which 
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elapsed between the battle Navarino and the temporary settlement 


Berlin. has examined official documents and private papers and re- 
vealed the omissions Blue Books, familiar with the voluminous printed 
literature, and has favourite Balkan nationality. His personal know- 
ledge the Near East makes the dry bones live, for has listened the 
splendid folksongs Montenegro and the Herzegovina, and sought books 
Zagreb and Beyrouth. begins with ‘the Reforms Mahmud II’, 
whom considers have ‘improved the system government and 
taxation, promoted toleration, developed commercial intercourse’. 
shows how the Eastern question first appeared modern form when Pitt, 
speaking the Ochakov occupation, declared that the aggrandizement 
Russia and depression Turkey our commercial and political interests 
were both quotes Canning’s advocacy British Crete 
check Russian Constantinople, finding that solution much better 
than Disraeli’s acquisition harbourless Cyprus. describes im- 
partially the struggle between Turkey and Egypt, and explains the trans- 
formation the Chamber’ into the ‘Dust Hole’, and the 
complicated quarrel between Druses and Maronites the Lebanon. 
one the valuable notes which supplement the text, proves that, while 
France had historic ties with the Maronites, the British never encouraged 
the Druses revolt, but supported the status quo, although the Druses 
desired under British protection, whereas Palmerston 1840 ad- 
vocated Zionism under British auspices. But Consul Wood, his memo- 
randum states, obtained pardon for the insurgent Druses, who appealed 
him. 

The chapter the Bosnian insurrection and Montenegrin war with the 
notes thereon particularly good. Napoleon and Marmont 
their acts, Gunduli¢, Krizani¢, and Gaj their poetry and propaganda 
are called the founders the Yugoslav movement, and Bosnia proved 
the plague spot which inflamed all Europe’, and indirectly caused the 
Crimean war, just 1914 and the Herzegovina was the ultimate 
origin the Russo-Turkish war 1877. Bosnian feudalism graphically 
delineated, and the Orthodox and Latin claims the Holy Places, another 
cause the war, carefully set forth. One seven appendixes summarizes 
the Responsibilities Turkey blamed for aggravating the dispute 
Keys’, France for creating that dispute because the upstart Prince- 
President needed catholic support, although did not want war. Great 
Britain had conflicting policies: that Stratford, that Aberdeen 
favour peace any price that Palmerston and Russell for strong 
measures, and that Clarendon striving for moderation, while the press 
inflamed British opinion, usually prone consider foreign questions only 
when they have become acute. Kinglake’s prejudiced judgement 
Napoleon and Stratford being largely responsible reversed. The 
had, indeed, influence the Porte which diplomatists 
now enjoy anywhere, partly because his initiative and personality, 
partly because there was telegraph Constantinople till the close the 
war, and ambassadors are now clerks the end telegraph wire. The 
author’s view that Stratford the whole, fought for peace and might 
have achieved it, left for what really wanted Turkey 
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was execute reforms’, which war might destroy. But even 
Turkish minister, devious himself, might assume that Stratford meant the 
opposite what was instructed say, for few foreigners know the British 
psychology. for the Tsar always talked like dictator, but did not 
always act one’; thought that could command foreign govern- 
ments commanded his subjects did not mean war Menshikov’s 
mission, provoked by. the success the Austrian Leiningen, but his bigoted 
envoy was unsuited for the task and exceeded his instructions, while the 
Russian invasion the Principalities more than all else led war. 
may added that the Tsar believed Aberdeen, Venizelos believed 
Lloyd George, the British government, that one British premier 
was, sense, responsible for the Crimean war, another for the Asia Minor 
disaster. Nicholas’ offer 1853 held have been not crime but 
blunder the affair Sinope, which exasperated British opinion, not 
but perfectly legitimate operation war’. The conclusion 
the whole matter that was the rivalry between pro- 
tections granted the Christians Turkey which engendered the Crimean 
war’. this are added the future Turkish reforms, the Bosnian and 
Montenegrin troubles. Trivial questions were the occasion, the cause went 
deeper than disputes about silver stars: Tantum religio potuit 
suadere malorum Unfortunately, British statesmen had not then guessed 
the real solution the Eastern ‘the Balkan peninsula for the 
Balkan peoples’. this Palmerston showed sign when 1830 ad- 
vocated larger Greece but one had discovered every one 
was anti-Turk anti-Russian, Ponsonby violently the latter. 
drifted into the Crimea. 

few slips have escaped notice. The Helleniké, mentioned 
(p. 403) the first newspaper appear the Turkish Empire,’ was the 
first newspaper published Greece, only three copies 
are extant. Moschopoulos’ historical study the press the Balkans 
might here cited. (p. 376) should Russians’. The style 
pleasing and occasional epigrams, pregnant with knowledge oriental 
psychology, illuminate the dark intrigues. portrait Stratford and 
three maps adorn this important volume, which historian the Near 
East can neglect and every British diplomatist should read, only avoid 
again, Salisbury said, putting our money the wrong horse’. 
added that the British Navy lost more exclusion from the Euxine than 
the Russian from the Mediterranean. 

Mr. another specialist the Eastern question, approaches 
this period from economic point view, showing, quote Professor 
Kerner’s preface, ‘the intimate connexion between the commercial and 
diplomatic efforts the Great Powers whose archives has searched. 
Beginning with the Convention depicts Great Britain 
opposing Russian influence Greece, where Lyons zealously promoted 
British and Turkey, where describes Stratford and 
Ponsonby both militantly anti-Russian and where the Convention 
Balta Liman the British policy maintaining Turkey which 
became, under system virtual free trade’, better customer than 
Russia Britain. Similarly, trade increased between the Danubian 
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Principalities and Britain after the repeal the corn laws, when they 
competed with Russia, thus contributing the economic preliminaries 
the Crimean war’; far back 1835 Prince Ghika Wallachia wrote 
Palmerston urging commercial intercourse. The Germans began feel 
British competition there, and the Sulina Channel, which Russia allowed 
become obstructed the interest Odessa, contributed form the 
Austrian alliance with the Western Powers 1854. Another considera- 
tion was Russia’s quest for Asiatic well territory. The 
author concludes that ‘it was the obvious interest Great Britain, 
from the purely economic point view support the non-competing 
Ottoman Empire against Russia’, ‘the greatest opponent British 
economic imperialism the Near East’. But stigmatizes this merely 
business policy, which postponed for twenty-two years the emancipation 
the Balkan Christians, one the darkest blots the nineteenth 
century diplomatic history Europe’. But Gladstone and Salisbury did 
their best obliterate it, and the best friends the Bulgarians, the 
Armenians, the Yugoslavs, the Greeks, and the Albanians have been Britons. 
The book treats also the closure the Straits. view the failure 
Gallipoli during the European war, interesting note that British 
officer, Ros, reported 1835 that they not forced unless land 
attack, directed from the gulf Poros [Xeros preceded the naval action 
the Dardanelles and that Moltke, after visit 1836, thought that 
enemy fleet could force them, defended proper artillery. The 
curious arrangement mentioned, which the East India Company 
paid half the expenses the British diplomatic mission Persia. The 
apparent inconsistency France supporting Britain against Russia 
the Straits, while opposing her Egypt, explained the fear Britain’s 
penetration Northern Africa and Russia’s penetration into the Levant. 
Metternich, usually considered hostile Greece, quoted telling his 
favourite diplomatist, Prokesch-Osten, that Constantinople must only 
Greek, Athens must transported thither’, the policy the Great 
Idea which dominated the reign Otho. But Metternich merely wanted 
great Greece buffer-state against Russia and France. The biblio- 
graphy extensive, but the latest editions some books are omitted. 
English readers will find strange such phrases obligated and ordered 
guistic mixture. MILLER. 
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New Light the Most Ancient East 
(London: Kegan Paul, 1934) partly based upon the author’s earlier 
volume, The Most Ancient East (1928). There are some valuable new 
chapters, e.g. India, and Iran and but, especially chapters 
and ii, the old has not rarely been reproduced and readjusted new dis- 
coveries and new nomenclature. Thus, Egypt Tasian’ stage now 
precedes the Badarian’, and Amratian’ and cultures take 
the place First and Second Pre-dynastic cultures. The general result 
has been that the older work means superseded, and that 
often difficult grasp precisely what advances have been made since 
1928. one more aware than Mr. Childe himself that the cultural 
the Near East growing increasingly complicated. This ob- 
viously aggravates the interpretation the evidence. For example, the 
question whether the country the Nile that the Two Rivers the 
more ancient and, such, the presumed origin culture, can hardly 
depend upon the discovery that the objects discovered one place happen 
the time writing older than those discovered elsewhere. Again, 
the evidence for the homogeneity the Indus culture (Mohenjo-daro, 
Harappa, &c.) suggesting that extended over area twice the size 
the Egypt the Old Kingdom (p. 206); but when, usual, excava- 
tions are sporadic and incomplete, some new discovery, Tell Halaf, 
will introduce new complication, and when learn that there are cul- 
tural links extending into China, have ascertain whether are 
dealing—on the basis certain archaeological criteria—-with some specific 
cultural area only with trade-routes. Mohenjo-daro the paucity and 
character the weapons, along with other features, are interpreted 
suggest democratic bourgeoise economy Crete—in striking con- 
trast the monarchies Babylonia and Egypt (pp. 207 Here 
the question arises whether the work excavation has been sufficiently 
intensive and extensive justify this interpretation; any event 
necessary take into account the entrance the more virile Aryans and 
note many centuries later the effect the entrance the Moham- 
medans. general, the material upon which one has rely for the inter- 
pretation prehistoric and proto-historic man comes between two clear 
stages: the more remote and lengthier, when man existed, but the evi- 
dence exceedingly scanty, and the later and relatively brief one, when 
enter the stream continuous history down the present day. 
known that conditions the Ancient Near East were reaching maturity 
the third millennium but are very much the dark regards 
the steps leading that stage. The more know the processes within 
historical times the more precarious our speculations appear, for are 
often forced conclude that our criteria have not always the same validity. 


Quart. Stat. the Palest. Explor. Fund, 1935, 150. 
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The archaeologist, fact, runs the same risk the historian who should 
work little-known and poorly documented field, without having had 
preliminary training those fields which would tell him the sort 
expect and guard against. Mr. Childe writes suggestively 
the ancient economic but, take case point, does not 
appear justice the tendency the desert-dweller move 
into settled districts, factor which surely quite important, and 
disturbing, the accumulation surplus wealth the hands 
kings priests (pp. 284 Indeed one reads reactions against 
imperialist aggression (p. 292, 183), the proletariat (p. 287), 
sometimes fears that the use, unanalysed, these very convenient 
concepts, there real risk that Mythology taking the place History. 


425 B.c. the Athenian empire reassessed its tributaries. the 
stele which were inscribed the decrees governing the reassessment and 
recording city city the new yearly tribute much less than half remains, 
and that forty-three fragments. Many scholars have set themselves 
the arrangement the fragments and the restoration the lacunae but 
far the most thorough and satisfying attempt that Professors 
Meritt and West The Athenian Assessment 425 Arbor 
University Michigan Press, 1934). Their arrangement the outcome 
the most exact measurement and closely reasoned scientific argument, 
and seems practically certain their restorations many are certain 
and the rest must preserve least the general sense. The most obviously 
important historical result that the new tribute amounted between 
1460 and 1500 talents, not, was usually believed, between 960 and 1000. 
The book faultlessly printed and abundantly equipped with photo- 
graphs and with facsimile drawings which the restorations are distin- 
guished red ink. The indexes are full and good. useful 
that and Ethnics’ which, the authors say, can 
used complete list the known tributaries the empire. 


Mr. Griffith, who recently won the Hare Prize Cambridge with 
general treatise Greek mercenaries, has now published some sections 
The Mercenaries the Hellenistic World University 
Press, 1935). The greater part his book consists careful analysis 
the military establishments Alexander, the Successors, and the 
subsequent Hellenistic states, which the difficult task distinguishing 
mercenary troops from other types the none too explicit accounts 
the ancient Greek writers pursued with care and good judgement. 
Particular value attaches the chapters the Asiatic monarchies, and 
especially that the Seleucid empire. Mr. Griffith shows convincingly 
that the Seleucid kings employed the same device the Ptolemies, 
settling mercenary ex-service men the land, build degrees 
hereditary militia, and that they succeeded this far better than their 
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neighbours Egypt. two subsequent chapters discusses the pro- 
venance the mercenaries and their remuneration. makes skilful use 
papyri and inscriptions fix the separate rates keep and pay, 
which Greek writers often expressed themselves confusedly. few 
remarks may made points detail. Livy’s estimate Antiochus’ 
army Magnesia not 70,000 foot and more than 20,000 horse, but 
60,000 foot and 12,000 horse The Carthaginian army the 
Crimisus cannot have numbered sanguinary battle suffered 
but 10,000 casualties (Plutarch, 28). The fourth-century in- 
scriptions which mention mercenary troops patrolling Attica appear 
relate period emergency they hardly suffice prove permanent 
mercenary establishment. Neither the passages cited from the Attic 
orators show that the recruiting mercenaries Athens became 
liturgy compulsory service for the rich view the special quali- 
fications required, presumably remained elective office. Lastly, the 
who wrote the report Petrie Papyrus, ii. 45, now 
generally identified with King Ptolemy III his brother Lysimachus. 
Altogether, this very competent piece work. forms valuable 
supplement Mr. Parke’s more general book Greek mercenaries. 


The fourth volume Methuen’s History the Greek and Roman World 
(Rome 753 146 Howard Scullard Methuen, 1935), 
is, like its predecessor, very good piece work, and one which should 
useful more than one class student. who runs may read without 
fear that may caused stumble mass tedious frivolous 
detail but the reader with more leisure more experience also will find 
sufficient interest him, and sufficient indication where may 
best pursue any special topic that may have engaged Finally, 
all who are familiar with Mr. Scullard’s study Scipio Africanus will 
expect careful research and sound judgement, and they will not dis- 
appointed. The style workmanlike rather than elegant. The book 
divided into four parts, the first ending with the Roman conquest and 
unification Italy, the second dealing with the struggle against Carthage, 
the third with the conversion the Mediterranean into Roman sea, 
and the last with Roman life and culture. Few will quarrel with ar- 
rangement which compresses into about 140 pages the origins and early 
expansion the Roman people, and more especially when observed 
that many these controversial pages are more fully documented than 
other parts the book, and that six the ten appendixes are devoted 
questions arising out this early period. Some will undoubtedly quarrel 
with the author’s conservative attitude these chapters, but his claim 
(in the preface), that has indicated the existence views different from 
his own and his reasons for rejecting them, fully justified his perform- 
ance. presents great deal somewhat indigestible material 
simple and attractive way. proportion the destiny Rome 
becomes matter more general interest, receives from Mr. Scullard 
fuller treatment and subject less rigorous compression. tells 
the story Rome and Carthage clearly and fairly. does not allow 
his natural affection for Scipio blind him the greatness Hannibal. 
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writes very well military matters without abandoning himself them. 
Perhaps not unfair criticism suggest that little more subtlety 
(or perhaps merely little more space) was needed explain fully the 
gradual interlocking Eastern and Western affairs this period, and 
prepare the way for the conflict which eventually comes. possible 
that too little emphasis laid upon the importance naval power Rome 
her period that the Romans themselves were alive its 
importance demonstrated the naval disarmament her defeated 
enemies the peace-treaties 201, 197, and 188 B.c. The development 
Roman Imperialism might have been made clearer closer juxta- 
position the text the last wars Greece and Africa, the work the 
same men the same mood. The printing the book not above 
reproach. 


Professor Nilakanta Sastri’s work The (University 
Madras, 1935) fully the best standard modern Indian historical 
work. shows much learning, controlled sound judgement and the 
capacity develop those matters which are fundamental interest. 
Above all has the merit realism. There (pp. 82, 83) most valuable 
exposure the doctrine early representative government the 
country suggested Kanakasabhai his interesting sketch The Tamils 
Eighteen Ago, and developed Majumdar his 
generally useful treatise Corporate Life Ancient India. The author’s 
contentions are conclusive, and must abandon dreams early de- 
mocracies. significant that, while early Sanskritic political writers 
sometimes justify tyrannicide, Tamil literature does not seem ever 
sanction resistance the king’s will. With equal justice are bidden 
dismiss the pleasing fiction that war was the pleasant diversion 
few professionals, which left the normal course life the country un- 
affected. The difficulty was that the Indian king had code duty laid 
down for him, march against his foe and conquer, and the extent his 
obedience his duty was marked the area the territory conquered 
him and the number his successful inroads (p. 247). this funda- 
mental fact lies the explanation much Indian history, and all 
the good that should frankly recognized. The author seems less 
convincing his conclusion (p. 113) the exceptional character 
Sati; having regard the accepted approval the course, most 
natural that have record unwilling woman being forced 
perform it. Victims must often have been under persuasion type not 
distinguishable from coercion. questions chronology the writer’s 
views are sound and well recognizes that the Sangam literature 
insufficient permit trace connected history, and therefore 
refrains from making attempt which could not satisfactorily achieved 
the basis the evidence available. has useful suggestion the 
evidence the Manimékalai (pp. 71, recognizes that ch. xxix 
have borrowing from the ascribed Dignaga, but 
adduces arguments suggest that this passage later and not very 
clever interpolation, suggestion which deserves full consideration, and 
which can supported the early type the Samkhya philosophy 
portrayed the The select list inscriptions the 
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and related dynasties (pp. 361-619) and the full index deserve special 
appreciation, and the completion the work will awaited with interest. 
The author promises monograph art which explains the omission 
that topic from the present instalment his researches. 


After many years neglect and even contempt, much has 
recently been written about its subject that such book Byzantine 
Art, Mr. Talbot Rice (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1935), extremely 
welcome. comprehensive and well planned. The author begins 
with three chapters the background and the origins Byzantine 
then part ii, which occupies the bulk the book, gives 
all too succinct account its various branches: architecture, mosaics, 
wall-paintings, and on; three chapters the end are devoted the 
relations between Byzantine art and the art the three neighbouring 
regions, the East, the Slavonic world, and the West. The problem, the 
author clearly sees, complicated one. The art Byzantium results 
from fusion three essential elements, Christianity, Hellenism, and the 
this fundamental position Mr. Talbot Rice enlarges chapter 
the seven principal cultures which must taken into account this 
question origins: they range from Rome, the recent tendency 
underrate which here judiciously rebuked, the region the East 
which Strzygowski calls the Altai-Iran. fusion between East and 
West simpler formula, and the author points out its validity not 
only the sphere art but thought, and even religion. The 
subject looked this way, and other way possible without 
misleading neglect essentials, immense beginning, Mr. Talbot 
Rice does, with the origins and extending his work consideration 
the spheres influence Byzantine Art, even far Spain and 
England, finds that has deal with ‘an age, whole period 
the civilized world’s history, and not only with that particular aspect 
which was manifested eastern Europe and western Asia result 
Christianity geographically, that is, the historian this art must 
concern himself not only with the area the Byzantine Empire but 
with Europe and all that commonly call the Nearer East. Such 
the range the subject which Mr. Talbot Rice has consciously under- 
taken concentrate into about 250 pages. helped, true, 
his clear perception that everywhere, quote his own words, the 
Byzantine basis that most important, and not the variations imposed 
upon particular regions. Still the task compression formid- 
able one, and none the less when the controversial nature much 
the subject remembered. For example, the origin the niche 
and arcaded ornament’ the author has choose between the three 
views, each ably supported, Strzygowski, Puigh Cadafalch, and 
Rivoira can often see that behind very few lines writing there 
must lie vast amount judicious thought and criticism. The book 
illustrated forty-eight admirably clear plates, the subjects, except for 
very few which however hackneyed are inevitable, are delightfully fresh, 
though with undue straining after mere novelty. The Trebizond 
church Pl. the mosaics from Damascus and from Hosios David 
Salonica Pl. the Benaki Transfiguration Pl. 20; the 
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Bulgarian ceramic icon and the encrusted plaque St. Eudoxia 
47; these and many more are both important and general work 
this sort quite new. The book heartily commended. Mr. 
Talbot Rice should encouraged write another book the subject, 


but much larger scale: has the knowledge, and the material 
only too abundant. 


Bouvines, Antoine Hadengue (Paris: Plon, 1935), good book 
its kind. patriotic, eloquent, emotional, but the French can write 
this sort history better than can, without losing their heads, and 
Hadengue knows his texts and has read everything the battle Bou- 
vines that important. has eye for country and sense propor- 
tion. His aim has been describe the battle 1214 its setting, and 
the whole has succeeded writing the most intelligible, and certainly 
the most vivid and picturesque account war and politics France 
during the years 1208-14 that has yet appeared. The description the 
siege Roche-au-Moine and the marches Philip Augustus and his 
adversaries before the battle Bouvines admirable, are the sketches 
people, especially Guérin the Hospitaller and Renaud Dammartin, 
whom Hadengue rightly makes the central figure his story. The 
personality King Philip analysed carefully and fairly. The au- 
thorities are criticized with competence, though too much play made with 
Guillaume Guiart and illustrative texts. Readers who can discriminate 
between the nationalist and the historian will find this little book both 
helpful and suggestive. 


Professor Lunt’s Papal Revenues the Middle Ages (New York 
Columbia University Press, 1934, vols.) gives 136 pages valuable 
summary facts, consisting general introduction the papal 
administration followed list revenues classified under twenty-two 
heads. Then come about 700 pages translated extracts from papal and 
other documents and less extent from literary sources. Dr. Lunt, 
with his wide experience, has made excellent choice and his accuracy 
cannot impeached sometimes, may think, his English might have 
been neater. would have been helpful had devoted page two 
explaining the mixed coinages which poured into the papal treasury. But 
are thankful for very clear statement what known, and what 
remains discovered, interesting field research. The author 
stops the eve the Reformation. The latest indulgence cites 
which was use from 1492 1513, begins with the words ‘in the second 
grade consanguinity affinity only magnates are dispensed’. re- 
gard indulgences might have been well indicate the extent which 
the discovery printing increased their vogue and made their circulation 
profitable business. But Dr. Lunt has not entered into that topic 
perhaps the bargains were not recorded the Roman officials. Peter’s 
pence are especially interesting Englishmen, and Scandinavians, 
who were taught the English pay; Dr. Lunt has not discovered 
how the charge came levied Poland, the only other country sub- 
ject it. the mode payment local antiquaries, whom could 
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not justly have been expected search, would have given him abun- 
dance information; for instance, Dr. Pape has taught that the 
fourteenth century the town’s officers Newcastle-under-Lyme had 
standing orders pay the annual sum 4s. 8d., which was assessed 
for the pence, out the town’s money. Joseph Mendham, sometime 
fellow Peterhouse, with his sacre penitentiarie apostolice (2nd edition, 
1836) was Dr. Lunt’s predecessor his inquiry. Though was lively 
controversialist—his object, tells his readers, was expose the spiri- 
tual venality Rome was good scholar and even after Dr. Lunt’s 
publication deserves read. unfortunate that finds place 
his elaborate bibliography. are grateful for work 
which not only describes elaborate financial system, but also does much 
make the Reformation, and some measure the Counter-Reformation, 


Dr. Rudolf Kapp his Heiligen Heiligenlegenden England, 
(Halle Niemeyer, 1934), the border-line between history, literature, 
and bibliography, but does not conceal practical purpose. National 
socialism, which devoted, creating new life Germany, and 
wishes suggest for adequate ideals. England was successful the 
war, and her success must have lesson for Germany. finds 
continuity ideas which protestant Germany has and one the 
protestant minority the south (he writes from Freiburg-im-Breisgau) 
has prejudice against the dominant creed. finds England what 
seems meet his need, catholicism which not Roman, and which might 
conceivably become acceptable Germany whole. But this specula- 
tion, which states frankly, does not distract from his subject, 
which the place which legends have held English thought and imagina- 
tion from the days the Golden Legend and the Nova Legenda. deals 
fullv with the purposes which legends served and the discredit into which 
they fell till their vogue was revived the Jesuits. The Renaissance 
had substituted allegory for legend, and witchcraft supplied the demand for 
strange objects belief when the miracles saints were longer credible. 
That recent and frivolous production the Ingoldsby Legends 
should have been thought worthy place the Roman Index curious. 
Dr. Kapp inclined take some aspects his subject too seriously. 
Englishman does not always mean what says, nor can safely 
assumed that believes everything that does not repudiate. Nor can 
the survival saints’ names baptism taken evidence continu- 
ance their cult. Children, even Puritans, were christened after their 
grandparents. Often enough our author takes literary allusion 
evidence personal Baring-Gould was more eminent romantic 
novelist than antiquary, and his interest medieval saints proof 
survival the medieval mind himself his generation. But 
Dr. Kapp too literal times, has begun what will be, continues 
it, very solid piece work. has studied not only manuscripts but 
rare printed books, and here has been able correct the British Museum 
catalogue. Spenser, whom ranges with the Renaissance and not with 
puritanism, the latest writer with whom has dealt. Perhaps 
attaches too much importance the cult St. George, which reached 
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its climax when Sigismund, king the Romans, gave the saint’s heart 
Henry but honour our country that its traditions should 
have excited the enthusiasm competent scholar. 


Der handelsgeschichtliche Wert der Aksel 
Christensen Copenhagen (reprinted from Hansische Geschichtsblitter, 
lix), better its sub-title, Hin Beitrag seiner Beurteilung, 
since the author has not attempted, within the limits expanded 
lecture, deal with the problems, economic political, raised the 
Sound dues. has, fact, confined himself investigation the 
reliance that can placed upon the registers the ships and goods that 
passed through the Sound. These registers were edited Frau Nina 
Bang, Danish historian, and were published between the years 1906 
and 1933. Such source first-hand information had inevitably at- 
tracted the attention Hansa historians, notably the late Professor Dietrich 
who was able obtain international financial support for the 
undertaking. the tables contained these registers that are here 
subjected detailed and critical examination. the course his 
work Dr. Christensen has himself constructed some valuable statistical 
tables the ships and goods that passed through the Sound, the size 
the vessels, their ports departure and destination, and has thus been 
able compare his results with the materials contained the Sound 
registers. further his aims has pursued his researches most as- 
siduously, more especially the archives Danzig, and Stock- 
holm. Not infrequently has found great divergences between his own 
figures and those the registers. With regard the size the ships and 
the nature their cargoes this was expected, since the art evading 
tolls and other dues means modern invention. Entire evasion 
was also occasionally practised attempts pass into the Baltic 
the alternative route the Great Belt. The Sound dues, first instituted 
Eric Pomerania, successor Margaret, who had united the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms the Kalmar Union, were prolific producing 
disputes between Denmark and the surrounding commercial communities. 
The Hansa successfully resisted these new imposts from their inception, 
and the six leading members, the so-called Wend towns, obtained total 
exemption from them. The rising competitors the Hansa, Tudor 
England included, were not favourably treated, although they sometimes 
secured certain modifications them. Henry VII, his treaty with 
Denmark, agreed pay the dues return for certain trading privileges 
the countries the Baltic. Nevertheless England was slow realize 
the importance the Baltic trade. The records the earliest years 
show not only that the Hansa and the Dutch dominated the trade the 
region but that even Scotland’s commerce with the Baltic lands far sur- 
passed that England. The general conclusions Dr. Christensen are 
that the registers contain invaluable information for the economic historian, 
but they must checked from other sources where these are available. 
has likewise indicated the directions which further research 
necessary order supplement mere shipping lists. carried out 
the same thorough and scientific spirit his own work, such researches 
would open new and important chapter into the commercial history 
northern Europe. 

VOL, 
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The long-felt need for critical text The Lyfe Sir Thomas Moore, 
Knighte, William Roper, has been met Dr. Hitchcock’s edition 
for the Early English Text Society (London: Humphrey Milford, 1935). 
Thirteen manuscripts have been collated, and the result text which, 
while not differing greatly from former editions, can now taken 
authoritative. The brief introduction and the historical notes should 
read conjunction with the edition Harpsfield’s Life, edited Dr. 
and Professor which there are many references 
the notes this book. The biographical sketch William Roper 
deserves some attention, also does the surprising’ list 
errors the Life printed pp. xlvi and xlvii. There little discussion 
the more serious omissions that Roper makes, and detailed estimate 
the historical value this famous biographia princeps the celebrated 
lord chancellor, but that perhaps scarcely expected text 


Introduction aux études historiques, (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires 
France, 1935), which the sixth new series history text-books, 
bridge the gap between the lycée and the university, initiate the 
student into the higher historical studies, provide guide through the 
confusing mass publications all languages, and indicate the topics 
which advances have been made, which more information de- 
sirable. the head the volume stands general bibliography covering 
the whole period. Each chapter states briefly the sum total existing 
knowledge analytical rather than narrative form, and followed 
notes giving select and annotated bibliography the subjects handled 
the chapter, together with useful resumé the état actuel des questions. 
The bulk the text concerned with political and economic history 
about equal proportion: literature, the arts, science, and intellectual 
movements generally are not treated except slight and perfunctory 
manner. Necessarily the condensation the matter great, great, 
fact, that some cases the barely satisfactory. But when 
consider the enormous sweep the subject covered, must compliment 
the authors the skill with which they have contrived say much 
little space. The economic sections are uniformly well done, perhaps 
are entitled expect when the writer the veteran Henri Sée, late 
professor Economics Rennes but the same cannot 
said, except with reservations, the political sections. English students 
will surprised learn that the Thirty-Nine Articles were passed 
parliament 1563, that Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity was published 
1583, that Lord Burghley applauded the corsairs, that the leaders the 
Scottish reformation were the the congregation, and that the 
Casket Letters were probably forgeries Moray. From the standpoint 
the advanced student, the discussions the éat actuel des questions 
the end each chapter are exceedingly valuable, but they vary consider- 
ably their usefulness, and, some cases, tend casual character. 
Nevertheless, welcome this novel attempt place the inquiring student 
fait with the latest advances historical knowledge. departure 
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Dr. van Hulzen, whose-book Utrecht the same period 
noticed some little time has written more general work, Van 
Opstand tot Oorlog, 1555-1576 (Groningen: Noordhoff, 1935). gives 
clear account events the Netherlands, and, although new 
manuscript sources are used, includes the results good deal 
recent work still scattered periodicals. 


recent addition the series entitled Les Enigmes 
published under the general editorship Louis Bertrand, Jean 
Héritier’s Marie Stuart Meurtre Darnley (Paris: Alcan, 1934). 
The author’s thesis that this murder was purely political affair, the 
logical sequel the murder Riccio, itself political. Anxious es- 
tablish liberty conscience, Mary was hated the grim presbyterians, 
and given little support the resolute catholics the Counter-Reforma- 
possessed claim the English throne she was suspect the 
Elizabethan government; like all Scottish monarchs who attempted 
tule, she was obnoxious turbulent nobility. Thinking much, but 
vain, her great days France, Mary was her native Scotland utterly 
alone. Grace, and charm, and ability accomplished much, and after her 
marriage with Darnley—the first man she had ever loved—she succeeded 
ejecting Moray and his supporters. was accident that the murder 
Riccio occurred only just time prevent the forfeiture the rebels 
parliament. These rebels, supported the English, inflamed the stupid 
Darnley against his wife, and engineered which the ultra- 
catholic Riccio was slain, the rebels were restored, Darnley was discredited, 
and Mary might well have been slain, though accident. year 
later the trick was repeated with variation. Just they had destroyed 
the ultra-catholic Riccio under the cover Darnley’s alleged wrongs, 
the protestant nobles decreed the removal Darnley (now hand hand 
with the Counter-Reformation) under cover Mary’s alleged wrongs. 
Kirk o’Field they rid themselves Darnley, and effectively discredited 
both Mary and the one noble who had maintained her authority through 
thick and thin, the valiant, swaggering, and unlucky Bothwell. Well 
garnished with references original authorities, the thesis looks impressive. 
Examination, however, reveals the fact that the author has relied very 
much secondary authorities. His quotations from the English State 
Papers for example, are every case derived, not from the ex- 
cellent Calendar, but from sources, some them venerable 
Robertson and Keith. Quite frankly admits that owes 
much Philippson, who can hardly counted modern, and recent 
book Mr. Grant Francis; and the numerous mistakes regards 
the proper names, the institutions, and some the events Scottish 
history seem show that the author’s own examination the materials 
has not been sufficiently deep. effect repeats the case produced, 
about century ago, Tytler. its negative side has some value. 
Some the modern students who condemn Mary are too apt forget 
that the dealings the Elizabethan government with Scotland were not 
very scrupulous, and that her presbyterian opponents were themselves 
intolerant. But two blacks not make white, and Héritier can 
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dispose the case against Mary only eclectic use evidence, 
unequal standard judgement, and arbitrary appeal psychology 
His book extremely well written, and recalls certain aspects Mary’s 
career which have latterly been somewhat but his main argu- 
ment does not carry conviction. 


The text Spenser’s View the Present State Ireland (vol. 
The Complete Works Edmund Spenser) (London: Partridge, 1934) 
has been prepared Mr. Renwick the basis Bodleian MS. 
Rawlinson 478, manuscript not utilized previous editions. This 
was the copy offered Mathew Lownes the Stationers’ Company 
1598 (see pp. 306-7) for political reasons leave print was refused and 
the View was known only manuscript until Ware’s edition was issued 
1633. Mr. Renwick has corrected Lownes’ text mainly from Caius 
College MS. 188. 221, but has also drawn upon eight other manuscripts 
and the printed version Ware. The result that have fuller 
and more satisfactory text than any previously printed. read again 
Spenser’s tract, with confidence the text (which also delight the 
eye), deepen impression the knowledge and penetrating ability 
the author. The dialogue form skilfully used develop the whole 
the historical digressions, which seem interrupt it, are, 
fact, necessary explain those defects law, customs, government, and 
religion which found most hurtful the commonweal. 
historical interest was considerable shown, not only the promise 
further observations the antiquities Ireland, but also several 
pages additional matter, apparently excised from the final draft, which 
Mr. Renwick found manuscript the Public Record Office. Here 
may see both the new scepticism his age—he rejects the Brut legend 
altogether—and the fashionable recklessness the invention etymo- 
logical proof, when seeks establish the Carthaginian (against the 
Spanish) origin the Irish with the help the clan name Macarthy. 
Naturally, Spenser’s history requires correction, and the lay reader would 
have profited expansion this direction the valuable commentary 
and notes. Certain errors are probably the statement that 
Ulster the past had sent yearly England 30,000 marks and many 
thousand fighting men (p. 25) reads like echo plantation propa- 
ganda. course, Spenser’s review contemporary conditions which 
has permanent interest for scholars who are concerned either with Tudor 
Treland with great poet’s work man affairs. Mr. Renwick shows 
how closely Spenser’s ideas were line with orthodox only 
since Shelley that the poets have been expected opposition (p. 248) 
orthodoxy with difference. His doctrine Plantations was 
not far removed from, say, Bacon’s Essay, yet his reader compelled 
think less the doctrine than the land and its people. short, that 
realism which Spenser’s poetic constitution has been found deficient, 
informs and illuminates all that wrote Ireland. 


Mr. Varley supplements his interesting book, The Siege 
1642-1646, with equally informing account events Cambridge 
between the same dates, Cambridge during the Civil War, 
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Heffer, 1935). Mr. Varley Oxford man, were the 
authors Querela Cantabrigiensis (1646) and the Sufferings the Clergy 
(1714), and his research goes far discredit the inaccurate and partisan 
work his predecessors. The temper university and town either place 
was not dissimilar. The sympathies the colleges were royalist, the 
townsmen parliamentary, and either case military conditions entailed 
certain measure despoilment. were torn Cambridge, 
there was wholesale requisition the king college plate Oxford, 
and both places the losses were repaired without much difficulty the 
Restoration. neither university there evidence such devastation 
attended the Royal Injunctions 1535. 1642 there was much 
material destruction inevitably resulted from the occupation the 
town and colleges horde undisciplined soldiers: next year Man- 
chester dismissed 6000 them. March 1642 the house lords ordered 
Protection the University Cambridge from disturbance and spolia- 
tion the troops, with special mention college chapels. The icono- 
clastic visit William Dowsing was December-January 1643-4. 
came with commission from the earl Manchester, who acted the in- 
struction order parliament (December 1643), remove such im- 
ages, pictures, &c., had been introduced the last twenty years, without 
reference matters antiquity. Dowsing—for whom Mr. Varley offers 
such apology possible—was opinionated and ignorant man, his 
diary shows, and exceeded his instructions. churches and chapels 
destroyed hundreds older than Laudian date, 
and manifestly made havoc painted glass. The which his 
own phrase brake down’ were not limited inscriptions and wall- 
paintings, and the frequent records college bursars repairs chapel 
windows that date are evidence that much which survived the 
Reformation destroyed 1643. But Mr. Varley 
amply justified refuting old that Cromwell and the Civil 
war are answerable for the condition many historical churches to-day. 


Supplement the Siege (London: Milford, 1935) 
Mr. Varley publishes some useful addenda, mainly from sources printed 
very recently. 


The second volume the second part the Correspondentie van Willem 
III van Hans Willem Bentinck (’s Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién. 
The Hague: 1935) covers the years 1675 1687. general 
character resembles its predecessor.2 The bulk the correspondence 
belongs the stadholder. During the war years there some valuable 
naval and military material: special attention may drawn two 
memoranda Louvignies, the commander the Spanish cavalry, written 
1677, which throw light William’s methods planning his operations. 
The diplomatic correspondence throughout the period important, and 
includes solid masses letters from Amerongen, and (for 1681 and 1682) 
from van Beuninghen and van Citters. Those the last two are specially 
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important for relations with England, and bring out strongly two points, 
that William did not always understand how little could done with 
Charles II, and that, especially the later years, the confidence van 
Citters was given more fully him than the states-general. There are 
good new letters the duke York, Danby, Waldeck, and and, 
course, new biographical details about many people. The proportion 
letters available for the last years the period smaller than for the 
but the level interest high throughout. Dr. Japikse 
editor shows all his accustomed sureness touch. Once twice there 
are conjectures his footnotes which not seem acceptable (p. 347, 
where layman seems 86, ns. and where the places 
referred are the Naze Norway and Buchan Ness), but other living 
historian could have made these papers admirably ready for use. 


The strange mention page ‘Spain the heyday her 
prosperity (in 1680!) need not deter the reader Pioneer Padre, the 
and Times Eusebio Francisco Kino, Wyllys, Ph.D. 
(Dallas, Texas: The Southwest Press, 1935); for this biography one 
who ‘was more than missionary, explorer the first 
who fourteen times penetrated what now the state Arizona’ well 
depicts the devoted labour the Jesuits and the work Church and 
State the advance and order the northern frontier New Spain 
between and 1711. Incidentally the book shows (on pages 18-20) 
that there was frequent communication between Spain and America 
apart from the regular fleets, and brings out the notable fact that 
twenty-three Jesuits, assembled Cadiz 1680 for. service New 
Spain and the Philippines devoted subjects the Spanish Crown, 
nineteen least, and probably the whole number, were foreigners from 
Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, the Netherlands, and Italy. 


Professor Wright’s researches seem have established the 
authorship Ottoman Statecraft, the Book Counsel for Vezirs and Governors, 
Turkish Text with Introduction, Translation, and Notes (Princeton Oriental 
Texts, vol. ii), Mehmed Pasha the who after repeatedly 
holding office was executed Like most Islamic political philosophy 
consists largely moral maxims enforced references the Qur’an 
and Traditions the Prophet, the substance which frequently re- 
produced Turkish verse. contains, however, many notices abuses 
encountered the writer his experience administrator, with sugges- 
tions for their reform, which thinks might effected giving offices 
only persons proved competence and honesty, frequent scrutiny, 
and elaborate espionage. Such material supplies for the history and 
administration the Ottoman Empire has been enucleated the editor 
introduction great ability and learning, which the author’s 
statements are illustrated and times corrected modified from those 
other Turkish writers European travellers and historians. Great care 
has also been taken ascertain the exact sense the technical terms which 
occur the book. The only part the editor’s work which does not 
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deserve warm commendation the Turkish text, which abounds irrita- 
ting misprints, most frequently the diacritic pointing, but occasionally 
the misplacing omission consonants. The translation both 
elegant and scholarly. 


complete collection the works John Law has long been overdue. 
the same time the expression, publiées pour added 
the title Paul Harsin’s John Law, Oeuvres (Paris 
Sirey, 1934), tom., understood the sense that this the first 
complete collection, not that the whole the collection printed for 
the first time. Thus No. the works Law consists Money 
and Trade Considered, which there have been several editions, while 
Lenovert 1790, Eugéne Daire 1843, Mann and Prato later, have 
printed number memoirs Law. Professor Harsin found that the 
work the two former needed considerable revision. interest- 
ing fact that the indefatigable investigations the editor have enabled 
him trace considerable number manuscripts several writings, 
and very great pains have been expended collating these, well 
much critical acumen establishing the best text. Thus, the writings 
Law, printed before the middle the nineteenth century, now appear 
this edition what may expected definitive form. This 
itself great advance, but Harsin has placed students the growth 
and fall the Systéme under much greater debt his discovery 
important new writings Law. true that some cases his attri- 
bution may still open doubt, but even sceptic must least 
partially disarmed the limpid candour with which both sides the 
case are stated. The editor has saturated himself the style and the 
spirit his author, and one feels, almost instinctively, that when 
decides favour particular attribution his opinion entitled 
receive the most distinguished consideration and respect. His arguments 
are reasoned closely and depend largely detail that space fails 
for more than summary description and one concise illustration. The 
new writings Law carry the beginnings the Systéme farther back 
and its growth can better traced. Then, after the period fevered 
speculation, the aftermath can grasped more completely and this, 
turn, sheds new light the earlier period. The inclusion the last 
document No. (though not written Law) entitled Histoire des 
Finances pendant sums the financial developments 
distinct epoch. According Harsin—and able produce strong 
evidence for his opinion—this was drafted Law’s friend, the Comte 
Marche, and the manuscript was afterwards revised Law. The 
completeness these three volumes collected works and the careful 
documentation arouses keen expectation for the promised volume 
the same author the life Law. 


standing armies usually contained considerable 
proportion foreigners, and the majority the minor princes the 
Empire were accustomed augment their revenues hiring out their 
subjects soldiers, but the records the time there are few stories 
more remarkable and more tragic than that which Herr Johannes Prinz has 
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related his Das Wiirttembergische Kapregiment, 1786-1808 (Stuttgart 
Strecker und Schréder, 1932). This two-battalion infantry regiment 
about 2000 all ranks was hired 1786 the then duke Wurtemberg, 
Charles Eugene, the Dutch East India Company, who were anxious 
make adequate provision for the defence their possessions the Cape 
Good Hope. The duke received sum 300,000 guilders down, besides 
substantial yearly subsidy and return handed over his men the 
tender mercies greedy and grasping trading company without obtaining 
any adequate security for their fair treatment. From the first the Company 
took every opportunity interpret the loosely and carelessly drawn con- 
tract its own favour, cheated the officers and men over the currency 
which they were paid, subjected them all kinds stoppages, forced 
time-expired men re-enlist ceasing pay them and refusing find 
them passages Europe, and, crown all, transferred the regiment 
1791 from the fairly healthy Cape Ceylon and Java, the latter having the 
reputation (p. 168) being white man’s grave’. Arrived Java the 
men were better treated, they died like flies, and care whatever was 
taken either for their material comfort for their feelings. The main aim 
the Company seems have been force officers and men enlist direct 
the Dutch service order reduce the expense maintaining the 
regiment separate body and paying the subsidy. comparison the five 
companies who fell into English hands when the latter captured Ceylon 
1795/6 fared far better. prisoners war they were better off than 
when serving the Dutch (p. 225), and the majority the rank and file en- 
listed quite willingly the English service. The portion the regiment 
the Dutch East Indies gradually dwindled away miserably until, the 
arrival Java 1809 the Dutchman Daendels governor and com- 
mander-in-chief, the wretched remnants, about officers and 200 men, 
were forcibly incorporated the Dutch service, flagrant defiance 
their under the capitulation, only for the few still surviving 
captured the English when they took Java three years later. the 
2000 original members the regiment and 1200 recruits subsequently sent 
out barely 150 ever saw their homes again, and this though the regiment 
saw but little fighting. miserable story, and the callous selfishness 
Duke Charles Eugene deserves all the bad things Herr Prinz says about 
it. Once had made bis bargain all cared for was draw the annual 
subsidy for the sufferings his subjects cared nothing. 


addition real value has been made the biographical history 
the Revolutionary epoch Dr. Elicona, who wisely gave the 
idea dealing with all the French visitors America during the eighteenth 
century favour detailed study one the most interesting them, 
Moreau Saint-Méry (Paris: Jouve, 1934). little surprising, 
and shows how much remains done this field, that prominent 
figure the colonial politics the Revolution should never before 
have been the subject biography. But history the gainer for Dr. 
Elicona’s work has been admirably done, with critical care and sense 
proportion that would praiseworthy anywhere, and are particularly 
welcome from America. Saint-Méry’s life fell into four parts. his 
youth, the son old but impoverished family French settlers 
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Martinique, used his legal talents make himself authority the 
laws and political institutions the West Indies. This knowledge made 
him, during the second part his life, which spent Paris under the 
Revolution, leader the colonial’ party the National Assembly, 
which was regarded with deep suspicion Brissot, Robespierre, and 
other members the Liberationist Amis des Noirs. refugee from 
France August 1792, sailed the United States (it pity that room 
was not found for some extracts from his remarkable Voyage ’), set 
bookseller and publisher, printed pamphlets for Talleyrand, and con- 
ducted the most successful the Franco-American papers. When the 
Alien Act 1798 made America uncomfortable for foreigners, returned 
France, and became Napoleon’s resident Parma. But this almost 
royal position was rendered distasteful the necessity looting churches 
and galleries pay for the consular armies and when, 1805, showed 
something less than Napoleonic brutality suppressing mutiny, 
found himself dismissed, and retired poverty Paris. There died, 
aged 64, pensioner Louis XVIII. honest and able man, who 
played considerable part three very different parts the world, 
Saint-Méry thoroughly deserves this model biography. 


Popular Disturbances and Public Order Regency England (London 
Milford, 1934), Darvall, might more concisely have been called 
Ned Ludd’s England. The Luddites are the leading figures this well- 


told, well-balanced, and scholarly story. The conclusions established are 
these that the immediate cause Luddism was not the invention new 
machinery but the stoppage trade with America’; that though York- 
shire and Lancashire Luddites were out break all new machinery, the 
hosiery Luddites carefully selected frames—not necessarily new—belonging 
masters whose methods they disliked that the Midlands, Luddism 
gradually became professionalized the hands ‘of small number 
permanent, organized gangs making income out it’ (p. 
that the soldiers, used numbers—more than went with Wellington 
Portugal 1808—were commanded men more level-headed, more 
just, more generous, well infinitely more active and efficient than the 
civil power’ (p. 268); that the Home Office was unusually inefficient 
that Oliver the spy, much advertised man, was sprig from which the 
Criminal Investigation Department New Scotland Yard has grown’ 
(p. 277); and that, far the evidence goes, there was appreciable 
revolution England either 1812, the worst year Luddism, 
later. For (and this peculiarly English) outside the districts directly 
affected one took any great interest the matter one way the other. 
The Midlands, are reminded, had few, any, Irish immigrants and 
were free element instability and violence which was important 
Lancashire (p. 52). The march the and the Pentridge 
Revolution’ 1817 put their proper, insignificant, place (pp. 162-3). 
There strain striving crying the narrative. And one the 
very few criticisms detail that can made Mr. Darvall’s work that 
neither Huddersfield nor any other woollen manufacturing area north 
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THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; Our grateful 
thanks are again due the contributors, whose generous help gives the synopsis its 
value, and the authorities the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries. 


General History and European International Affairs. 


Judeich, The battle Oenophyta (B.c. 457). Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Rostovtzeff, Syria under the Roman Empire. Revue hist., clxxv. 

van Cauwelaert, The intervention the Church Rome Corinth, about 
from study the relations between the cities Rome and Corinth 
the first century and from other evidence, that the Clementis cannot, 
itself, interpreted expression supremacy the Church Rome. Later 
the same volume brief discussion between the author and Rev. 
ecclés., 

Kubitschek, support Mickwitz’ views the coinages Diocletian. 
Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Piganiol, Discusses the light fresh Egyptian document, the import 
Diocletian’s tax the capitatio. Revue hist., clxxvi. 

Guggisberg. The historical development the papal primacy. 
Kirchengesch., liv. 

Laistner, The early Christian attitude pagan literature down Gregory 
the Great. History, xx. 

J.Declareuil, The clergy and the municipal curiae till the fall the Western 
Empire. Rev. hist. droit frang. 4th ser., ann. xiv. 

Palanque, The pretorian prefects the 4th century. [In reply Ernest 
Stein.] Byzantion, ix. 

Stach, The historical significance the founding the realm the Visigoths. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 

Koch, stylistic and other grounds urges that Pope Gelasius composed 
the official letters Popes Simplicius (468-83) and Felix III (483-92). Sitzwngs- 
berichte Bayer. Akad. Wissensch., Phil. hist. 

Levillain, The baptism Clovis took place Christmas 498 499, after his 
defeat the Visigoths. Rev. France, xxi. 

Pétrau-Gay, Discusses the classification the MSS. and the nature the Lex 
Salica and the additions it. [Declarations folk custom; royal the 
procedure his forthcoming edition.] Rev. hist. droit frang. étranger, 4th ser., 
année xiv. 

Hilliger, Examines the question the origin and values (Frankish) Weregilds. 
the evidence the Lex Salica, Lex Ribuaria, Hist. 
xxix. 

Krusch, Clovis legislator. [Based the Lex Salica.] 

Hennig, Christian travellers India the early middle ages. Archiv. Kul- 
turgesch., xxv. 

Bittermann, The influence Irish monks Merovingian diocesan organ- 
ization. Amer. hist. rev., 

Thompson, The statistical sources Frankish history. Ibid. 

Schramm, the history the papal tiara. Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Beyerle, The Lex Ribuaria. Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., 
German. lv. 
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Caspar, The Papacy under Frankish domination. alia Charlemagne’s 
coronation 800, and Charlemagne’s conception his authority ecclesiastical 
Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., liv. 

Cam, Compares the constitution and history the English shire and hundred 
courts and the Frankish mallus and centenae. Speculum, 

Dumas, Defends his views the oath fidelity the Frankish period against 
Lot. Rev. belge philol. xiv. 

Brackmann, The Empire and eastern policy the early middle ages. [Deals 
with relations, especially ecclesiastical, with the western Slavs under the Carolingians 
and Preuss. Akad. Wissensch., Dec. 1935. 

Sabbe, Proves that oriental stuffs were continuously imported into Francia 
the 9th and 10th centuries. Rev. belge philol. @hist., xiv. 

Schaeder, Attempts distinguish history and legend the work the mission- 
aries among the Slavs, Constantine, and Methodius the 9th century. Hist. Zeitschr., 
clii. 

Morghen, The Italian policy the German emperors. Archivio stor. ital., 
anno 

Pivec, The letters Gerbert Aurillac [Pope Sylvester II]. [Two versions. 
Revises dsterreich. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, xlix. 

Haff, Kindred settlements and free marks Scandinavian and Germany. 
Emphasizes the resemblances between the northern and the privileged 
position the Swabian and Bavarian Salhof, the Frisian and the 
Westphalian Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxviii. 

Zechlin, The problem the discovery America before the time Columbus. 
Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Valls-Taberner, The court the counts Barcelona. [Defined the con- 
stitutional law Raymond Berengar 1060, probably imitated from the Capetian 
curia. Beside was the legislative assembly barons. mixed assembly pre- 
lates and barons approved the Peace and Truce God. The functions the court, 
which the 12th century was called the curia, were judicial and conciliar. After the 
union Catalonia and Aragon, the curia plenary session became legislative. After 
1213 these plenary sessions, called the Corts, included the representatives the towns, 
along with the prelates and Rev. hist. droit étranger, 4th ser., 
xiv. 

Coulton, Nationalism the middle ages. [Evidence from the century 
Cambridge hist. journal, 

Prentout, Identifies certain persons named the Bayeux Tapestry. 
hist., clxxvi. 

Lousse, The origins assemblies Estates. Rev. hist. droit 
4th ser., vol. xiv. 

Gilson, St. Thomas Aquinas. Proc. Brit. Acad., xxi. 

Powicke, Guy Montfort, 1265-71. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. 
xviii. 

Sayous, Commercial methods Barcelona the century. 
universitaris catalans, xviii. 

Lintzel, The negotiations which led the alliance between Albert with Pope 
Boniface VIII 1303. Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Fickermann, Prints the Admont Planctus for Henry VII. Archiv., 

Mommsen, The Habsburg-Angevin marriage alliance 1316. 

Zakythinos, Theodore Palaiologos, marquess Montferrat, and Philip 

van Leeuwen, Ockham’s views the infallibility the Church and the Pope. 
Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses, xi. 

Sturler, Urges that John III Brabant did homage 1337 Edward 
Rev. belge philol. d’hist., xiv. 

Krofta, French influence Czech religious movements the 14th century and 
the Hussites. monde slave, 1935. 

O’D. Alexander, The Hundred Years’ war 1377. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xii. 

Vielliard, Yolande Bar, queen Aragon. des questions hist., année 
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Verlinden, Economic relations Flanders and Crete the 15th century. Rev. 
belge philol. xiv. 

Jacob, Dietrich his place the conciliar movement. Bull. John 
Rylands Library, xviii. 

Roberts, Cardinal d’Ailly and the Council Constance. [Influence 
Ockham his views and his ecclesiastica Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
ser., vol. xviii. 

Gaiffier, Andrea Biglia the preaching St. Bernardino Siena. [Edition 
tract the Ambrosian Library, Milan, 117 Inf.; Biglia’s work (1427) takes the 
form address Bernardino, and emphasizes the criticism his methods which 
led for time papal inhibition his preaching.] Bollandiana, liii. 

Marinescu, Pope Calixtus III (1455-58), Alfonso Aragon, king Naples, 
and the offensive against the Turks. Acad. Bull. Sect. hist., xix. 

Hennig, Examines and dismisses the hypothesis secret Portuguese dis- 
covery America before Columbus. Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 

Nunn, The Imago Mundi Cardinal and Columbus. Amer. hist. 
rev., xl. 

Genoese traders, bankers, and ship-captains Seville, 
Rendiconti della Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, 6th ser., vol. xi. 

Cristiani, The causes the Reformation. Rev. France, xxi. 

Mendl, The discoveries the New World and Bohemian silver production. 
[Discusses their effect Hora and Jachymov.] Bull. the Int. Com. Hist. 
Sciences, vii. 

Chudoba, Maximilian falsification text [viz. Philip reply the 
Archduke Charles’ mission, 1568-9], episode Habsburg religious policy. 
cizes Frettensattel and Bibl.] Instituts Geschichtsforschung, 
xlix. 

Sayous, The Mediterranean trade Melchior Menlich Co. Augsburg, 
hist., clxxvi. 

Florence Dyer, The Anglo-French incidents and negotiations resulting from the 
plundering five French ships Callis and Court 1572. Mariner’s Mirror, xxi. 

Hedwig Fitzler, The participation Germans the affairs Philip 
Spain Asia. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxviii. 

Rebora, Fra Pollini’s Storia ecclesiastica della rivoluzione d’Inghilterra. [Prints 
Queen Elizabeth’s protest the grand-duke Tuscany.] Archivio stor. ital., anno 
xclll. 

Bolsover, The meaning and history the term ‘internuncio’. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research, xii. 

van Dillen, Aliens Amsterdam the first half the 17th century (first 
article dealing with the Portuguese Jews and giving some notarial documents). 
Tijdschr. voor geschiedenis, 

Besnier, Feudal tenure French Canada. Rev. hist. droit frang. étranger, 
4th ser., vol. xiv. 

Clark, Grotius and the East India mission London 1613. [Full study 
based archives.] the Grotius Soc., xx. 

Kleyntjens, The Polish Reformed Church Vilna, especially its relations 
with the university Leyden, 1623-1855. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., 
vol. xxviii. 

Merens, Prints contracts relating the delivery cattle from West Friesland 
Boston, Massachusetts, 1634-5. jaarboek, xix. 

Goetz, collection Indian portraits with text (Rijks Prentenkabinet, 
Amsterdam, B., inv. 71) used Nicolaas Witsen his work Tartary, its 
relation Dutch with India. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Scholte, Dutch relations with Sweden the time Charles Gustavus, 
reflected the literary manuscripts the ruling house Baden. Bijdr. voor 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. vi. 

Préclin, The social consequences Jansenism. [It contained various shades 

Giezenaar, Prints Dutch translation the report (in the form diary) 
Agostino Franciotti, Cologne, president the peace congress Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1668). med, van het Hist. Genootschap, 
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Kernkamp, Prints two manuscripts Pieter Court from the Royal 
Library The Hague (1) continuation, covering the years cap. the 
Aanwysing, (2) considerations the danger Anglo-French war against the 
Dutch, written the end 1671 the request James Harrington. 

Haumant, The French Canadians. Revue hist., clxxvi. 

Vignol, Negro white labour the Antilles. [The reason for negro slavery was 
not climatic, but the excessive labour imposed.] clxxv. 

Bassett, The Caribbean international politics, 1670-1707. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. xiii. 

Spuler, European diplomacy Constantinople the treaty Belgrade, 
1739. [Recounts the dipiomacy the period 1699-1739, and also gives valuable 
analysis diplomatic procedure, personnel, &c., Constantinople since 16th century. 
Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. Slaven, xi. 

Canestrier, The marriage Charles IV, duke Mantua, Mile d’Elboeuf. 
Rev. diplomatique, xlix. 

Korupnitzky, Projects for the partition Poland, 1709-11. [Largely based 
the Prussian state osteuropdische Geschichte, ix. 

Fieldhouse, Urges Oxford’s connexion with the Anglo-French negotiations 
for the peace Utrecht. Amer. hist. rev., xl. 

van Dillen, John Law the Netherlands. (Short article with description 
his speculative activities.) Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Pritchard, The struggle for control the China trade during the 18th century. 
[Partly based India Office archives.] Pacific hist rev., iii. 

Bruce, The Jacobites and Peter the Great (1721-5). [Largely based the 
Stuart MSS. Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Berney, French manceuvres and Crown-prince Frederick Prussia. Archiv 
Kulturgesch., xxvi. 

Kesler, The coming the Moravian brethren Surinam. Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., 

Addleshaw, The letters Pope Benedict XIV Cardinal Tencin 
show that was first and foremost champion centralization. Church quarterly 
rev., CXX. 

Pease, The settlement the Mississippi boundary and retention New 
Orleans France 1763. Amer. hist. rev., xl. 

Matty Vigelius, Prints documents from Sévres relating negotiations for union 
the porcelain factories Sévres and Weesp 1767-70. jaarboek, 

Richard, The martyrdom the Papacy (1769-99). Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

Ravry, The Press and history Poland, Egypt, and Armenia. Rev. des questions 
hist., année 

Padover, The first partition Poland. [Prints two Austrian reports 
character Stanislas Poniatowski and procedure the Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Kinnaird, Private Spanish documents the conquest Illinois the Ameri- 
cans. Amer. hist. rev., xli. 

Volz, Prince Henry Prussia’s visit St. Petersburg 1780. 
Geschichte, ix. 

Smith, The incident the cartel-ship Sartine, 1780. Mariner’s Mirror, xxi. 

Kampinga, Gijsbert Karel van Hogendorp’s account America. Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., 

Essén, The Dutchman Wilhelm Bolts and Swedish plans for colonization 
Asia (article German). Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., ser., vol. vi. 

Ziekursch, The campaign 1792 inChampagne. zur Brandenburg. 
und Preuss. Gesch., 
Tassier, Jaubert, Belgian agent Fouquier-Tinville. Révolution 

Vanag, The role Tsarist Russia international relations the end the 
18th, and the 19th centuries. Marksist, 1935. 

Madol, The relations Napoleon and Godoy, 1795-1807. Rev. d’hist diplo- 
matique, xlix. 

Ross, The American mission Algiers for the release slaves, 
Journal modern hist., vii. 
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Roth, The dispatches Sir Worsley the fall the Venetian Republic, 
1797. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xvii. 

Chapuisat, Military operations Switzerland (1798-1803). Révolution 
frangaise, 1935. 

Goldberger, Lezay-Marnésia Strasbourg and Wurtzburg, 1803-6. 

St. Gillespie, Sir Nathaniel Darce’s battle against the French off Pulo Auro, 
1804. Mirror, xxi. 

Griewank, Hardenburg and Prussian policy, 1804-6. Forschungen zur Branden- 
burg und Preuss. Gesch., 

Pontiel, Smuggling the Rhine under the First Empire. Revue hist., clxxv. 

Dard, The opposition Talleyrand Napoleon. [Began October 1805. 
Talleyrand’s policy was content with the Alps and Rhine frontier, and ally with 
Austria.] Rev. diplomatique, xlix. 

M.T. Laskaris, Napoleon and the Ionian Islands. The Archives General Berthier. 
[Governor 1807-8.] ix. 

Treue, tour investigation industrial methods the French occupied 
territories undertaken order the Prussian government 1814. 
fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxviii. 

Cte St. Aulaire, Talleyrand the Congress Vienna. Rev. diplomatique, 

Leonie van Nierop, List firms with which the Amsterdam merchant house 
Braunsberg had commercial relations 1815. jaarboek, xix. 

Knappert, Tamling, minister the Dutch Reformed Church St. 
Petersburg, 1819-42. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxviii. 

Cte Fleury, The French mission extraordinary the coronation George IV. 
Rev. des questions hist., année 

Penn, Philhellenism England (1821-7). [Largely based the archives 
the London Greek committee.] Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Schellenberg, The forged treaty Verona. [Published the Morning 
Chronicle, June 1823.] Journal modern hist., vii. 

Mazour, Dmitry Zavalishin’s plans for Russian occupation California, 
1823-5. Pacific hist. rev., 

Mead, History semaphore signalling (continued). Mariner’s Mirror, xxi. 

Moseley, Russian policy Asia (1838-9). [Based the Moscow archives 
prints memoranda Nesselrode policy towards Persia, Afghanistan, and Gt. 
Britain.] Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Baggally, Russia, Great Britain, and Ali Pasha. Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Waddington, The policy Lord Palmerston, and the treaty July 1840. 
Rev. diplomatique, 

Knaplund, Prints English documents the armaments the Great Lakes, 
1844. Amer. hist. rev., 

Huisman, The crisis 1848 and the Dutch-Belgian rapprochement (continuation 
from 7th ser., vol. iii). Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vi. 

Falk, Prints letter Cobden Alexander Bach the Austrian treatment 
Hungarians, 1849. Journal modern hist., vii. 

Mquis. d’Aragon, Msgr. Strossmayer, bishop Diakovar, and Yugo-slav unity. 
Rev. des questions hist., année 

Belmont, The United States and the Cuban question, 1852-6. Rev. 
diplomatique, xlix. 

Borries, The policy the German powers during the Crimean war and Italian 
verification. Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Henderson, The eclipse Lord John Russell. [Analyses his conduct the 
time the Vienna conference, 1855, the basis English and Austrian archive 
Cambridge hist. journal, 

Text reports, &c., and from the Russian foreign office and Orlov and 
Brunnow during Paris congress 1856. Krasny arkhiv, 

England against the war 1859: Malmesbury the opponent Cavour. Nuova 
antologia, 

McGaw Smyth, The armistice Novara: legend king. [Radetsky 
did not offer Victor Emmanuel mild terms would abandon the constitution 
prints documents from the Vienna Journal modern hist., vii. 
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Duzinchevici, Contribution the history Russo-Roumanian relations the 
time Prince Cuza. Rev. hist. xii. 

von Srbik, The Schénbrun conference August 1864. Hist. Zeitschr., cliii. 

Binder, Queen Victoria and William Prussia 1866. zur 
Brandenburg. und Preuss. 

Sumner, Russia and Panslavism the 1870’s. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th 
ser., vol. xviii. 

Penson, The principles and methods Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
regard the Ottoman Empire. [Based the Foreign Office archives and Layard 
papers.] Cambridge hist. journal, 

Strakhovsky, Russia’s privateering projects 1878. for acquisition 
and arming ships the U.S.A.] Journal modern hist., vii. 

Waddington, The question the frontiers Greece [at the 1878 Berlin congress. 
Recounts Waddington’s policy, with occasional use his private papers]. Rev. 
diplomatique, 

Allen, Sir Ronald Thomson and British policy towards Persia 1879. [Sug- 
gested alliance and acquisition Herat Persia: based the Foreign Office 
archives.] Journ. the Royal Central Asian Soc., xxii. 

Passamonti, The question Tunis, the Treaty Bardo, and the policy the 
powers. ante, xlix, Riv. stor. ital., anno lii. 

Erdmann, Giers, Russian foreign minister, 1882. description his 
foreign policy.] Zeitschr. osteuropdische Gesch., ix. 

Ts. Fridland, Boulangism and Tsarist diplomacy. [Prints texts despatches 
and letters from Russian embassy Paris Gievs, mainly 1887-9.] Krasny arkhiv, 

Dietrich, England and Italy, 1887-1902. reference the Italian claim 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Khvostov, The beginnings Italian colonial expansion and the Italo-Abyssinian 
war 1895-6. Ist. Marksist, 1935. 

Th. Lascaris, Glance the Eastern Question the beginning the 20th century 
(1900-14). Les Balkans, vii. 

Pratt, French diplomacy 1903. [An analysis vol. iii Docwments 
diplomatiques Frangais, second Revue hist., clxxv. 

Anrich, German policy the first Morocco crisis (1904 the Treaty Algeciras, 
1906). [Emphasizes its relation German policy towards Hist. Viertel- 
xxx. 

Isaac, The European crisis and the Great war, 1904-18. Revue hist., clxxvi. 

Leppmann, The Polish question and Russian policy, 1904-14. Berliner 
Monatshefte, xiii. 

Pashukanis, The Anglo-Russian entente 1907. texts memorandum 
September 1906, and the records three ministerial councils, February, 
April, and August arkhiv, 

Kokin, Tsarist Far-Eastern policy before and during the revolution China 
1911. [Based archive sbornik, iii. 

Bach, The crisis November-December 1912 [over the Balkans]. Berliner 
Monatshefte, xiii. 

Kiszling, Russia’s war preparations autumn 1912 and their reaction 
Austria-Hungary. 

Jovanovié, Austria and Russia the Balkans, 1912-13; Serbian access the 
Adriatic. Rusky arkhiv, xxx-xxxi. 

Helmreich, supplement the Serbo-Bulgarian convention 1912. [Prints 
text military agreement Berliner Monatshefte, xiii. 

Collenberg, The German army bill 1913. 

Roloff, Russia and England before the World war. [Persia and the naval 
based the new Russian diplomatic documents the origin the 

Mandelstam, Russian policy Turkish Armenia the eve the Great war 
[1913-14]. monde slave, 1935. 

The Russian daily press 1914 down the outbreak the war. [Extracts 
foreign relations given.] Berliner Monatshefte, xiii. 

Golovin, The Russian war plan 1914. Slavonic rev., xiv. 
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Manneville, The last days Jules Cambon, ambassador Berlin [July- 
August, 1914; author was the councillor embassy]. Rev. diplomatique, 

Personal reminiscences the July 1914 crisis. [He was general secretary 
the Serbian ministry foreign Berliner Monatshefte, xiii. 

van Alstyne, The United States, Great Britain, and the declaration 
London 1914. Journal modern hist., vii. 

Buchfinck, the conflicting opinions regarding the battle the Marne. Hist. 
Zeitschr., clii. 

The entry Bulgaria into the World war. Berliner Monatshefte, xiii. 

Schiile, The entry Turkey into the World war. [Uses the recently published 
Russian documents.] 

Pingaud, Portugal’s intervention the World war. Rev. diplomatique 
xlix. 
Italy’s entry into the World war. Berliner Monatshefte, xiii. 


Toscano, Italy’s entry into the World war. reply article.] 
Ibid. 


Laurens, The history medicine. hist., clxxvi. 

Lebon, Did St. Athanasius use the expression 
Jerome was accused forgery when cited the phrase (dominicus homo) from St. 
Athanasius Rome 382. comes definitely anti-Arian writing St. 
Athanasius, but St. Jerome found the episcopos Aegypti 
Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

Lebon, Doctrinal alteration St. Athanasius’s letter Epictetus. [On the 
two forms the letter.] Ibid. 

Coméliau, the prayer Pelagius. 

von Kralik, The home the Nibelungs. Criticism articles Henri Grégoire 
Byzantion, Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Devreesse, The Greek text the Hypomnesticum Theodore Spoudeus. 
text here first edited from Vatican Greek MS. 1671. Discussion authorship relation 
the documents preserved Collectanea Anastasius the librarian, relating the 
persecution Pope Martin and other victims the 
Bollandiana, 

van der Wiart, The works Dicuil, the computist. Rev. belge philol. 
xiv. 

Seckel, Juncker, Conclude studies Benedict Levita. Zeitschr. Savigny 
Stiftung Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt., xxiv. 

Martini, Describes unnoticed MS. (Bibl. Nat. Lat. 6779) the rectoribus 
Christianis Sedulius Scotus. Bull. Istituto Stor. Ital. per medio evo, 50. 

Levillain, Dates three poems Sedulius Scotus 869-70. moyen dge, xlv. 

Meyer, The MSS. (and their dispersion) the Decretum Burchard Worms. 
Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., Kanon. Abt., xxiv. 

Prints the poetical Vita Mahumeti with critical discussion the manu- 
scripts. Hist. xxix. 

Dieuwé, The first redaction St. Anselm’s Cur Deus Homo. reply the 
abbé Jean Riviére, who has denied the authenticity the Libellus, regarded 
Dieuwé the first form the Cur Deus Homo. Dieuwé edited this 1933 (Rome, 
Gregorian University). Rivieré’s criticism appeared the Revue des sciences religieuses, 
xiv., 1934.] Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

Stolz, the Proslogion St. Anselm. Revue xlvii. 

Grabmann, Studies William Conches. Bayer. Akad. 
Wissensch., Phil.-hist. 1935. 

Wilmart, Describes formula employed the papal chancery 
the 12th century. Revue Bénédictine, 

Mollard, Explains the rare express mention Quintilian the 12th century. 
moyen 


Boutemy, Re-edits the Sermo Goliae praelatos. Rev. belge philol. 
xiv. 
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Menut, Lists the Latin MSS. the Nicomachean Ethics the Bibliothéque 
National, Paris. 

Martin, Recent work bearing the faculty arts the 13th and 14th 
centuries. Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

Dom Charvin, Prints letters Dom Durban from Rome, 1674. Revue Mabillon, 

Dfelehaye], Domnus Marculus. [Note suggested discovery Ksar-el- 
Kelb the ancient Numidia Donatist basilica, with inscription memoria domni 
i.e. repository relics Saint [domnus] Marculus.] Analecta Bollandiana, 
liii. 

Maere, The origin the ribbed vault. [After Aubert’s study the Bulletin 
monumental, xciii, 1934.] Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

Gerould, Dates the Arthurian sculptures Modena cathedral 1150. 
Speculum, 

Byrne, The money value gems 13th century Genoese records. 

Giese, Erasmus and the fine arts. Journal modern hist., vii. 

Delehaye, Saints and reliquaries Apamea. [How the Belgian archaeological 
work Apamea assists Bollandiana, liii. 

Bardy, The martyrs associated with the raid Chrocus. [Really various 
dates.1 Rev. France, xxi. 

Peeters, Saint Sousanik, martyr Armenian Georgia. [Edition and study 
texts. St. Sousanik (died Dec. was historical prototype the per- 
secuted pious women legend.] Bollandiana, liii. 

Gougaud, The cult St. Columbanus. Revue Mabillon, xxv. 

Relics the abbey San Millan Cogolla the 13th century. 
with full notes, from MS. xxiv the library the Academy History Madrid.] 
Analecta Bollandiana, 

Gessler, unedited version the legend St. Wilgefortis Outcomnu. 
(The cult this imaginary saint, bearded woman martyr, found especially the 
Low Countries the 15th century. Flemish version the story from MS. 21875 
the Royal Library Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

Petrushevsky, Medieval European urban economy the light new 
historical work. sbornik, iv. 

Hancock, Machiavelliin modern dress. [Discusses the tenets Machiavelli 
and their validity among modern historians.] History, xx. 

Keilhau and Bases historical investigation. [Keilhau contends 
that Historical Materialism too narrow, neglecting Adler and Freud; Nystrém 
retorts that Marx did realize interaction different forms human activity.] 
Scandia, viii. 

Ts. Fridland, Engels history science. Marksist, 1935. 

Montgomery Hyde, Handlist the Lieven Archives. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xii. 

Déprez, &c., Bibliography books and articles, 1912-31, exploration sea 
and land between the 10th century and 1519. the Inst. Com. Hist. Sciences, 


France 


Lacger, The abbey Castres Albigeois. Revue Mabillon, xxv. 
Grierson, Eudes bishop Beauvais. [Counsellor and probably archchaplain 
Charles the Bald.] moyen dge, xlv. 

Van Vyner, account the unedited works Abbo Fleury, especially 
mathematical and astronomical, and comparison his work with that Gorbert 

Dubois, Concludes account the Chartreuse Montrieux [Docs.] Revue 
Mabillon, xxv. 

Richarclot, The fief roturier Toulouse. [Used for investing capital rents 
wealthy bourgeois.] Rev. hist. droit frang. 4th ser., année xiv. 

Wilmart, The sermons Bishop Hildebert Mans. Only nine attributable 
him, one which printed. Revue Bénédictine, 

Liebman, jr., Prints the legend (c. 1100) the miraculous dedication the 
abbey St. Denis. moyen dge, 
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Schmeidler, Urges that the correspondence Abelard and literary 
fiction Abelard’s. Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., liv. 

Hubert, The treaty 1187 between Henry and Philip Augustus, and the 
miracle Déols. [With the aid the Liber miraculorum Déols, from which the 
relevant passage here printed, suggests that the chroniclers are right, and modern 
historians wrong. The miracle helps explain the conclusion Bibl. 
Ecole des Chartes, 

Wilmart, Prints letter about the Cathari Nivernais. Revue Bénédictine, 

Carolus Barré, The ordonnance Philip III (c. 1280) and the organization 
‘la juridiction [An important study the causes and organization 
the attestation lay auditors, later royal notaries, private contracts.] Bibl. 
des Chartes, xcvi. 

Petot, Beaumanoir executes command Philip the Fair bailli Ver- 
mandois. Rev. hist. droit frang. 4th ser., vol. xiv. 

Piétresson St. Aubin, Foundation Chartreuse Marly near Valenciennes. 
Revue Mabillon, xxv. 

Stein, Guy Chevrier, royal’ under Philip IV, maitre des 
under Philip VI. [With Bibl. des Chartes, 

Sayous, Commercial methods Marseilles the 14th century. Rev. hist. 
droit frang. 4th ser., vol. xiv. 

Thomas and Olivier-Martin, Print and comment acquittal for murder 

Cheney, Episcopal visitations the diocese Grenoble, 1339-1414, and their 
information. Speculum, 

Trade the Loire shown toll accounts, 1355. Revue hist., clxxv. 

Coville, Jacques Nouvion (1372 ?-1411), friend Nicolas Clamanges. 
Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 

Duboseq, The county Guise and the marriage Charles Anjou, 
count Maine, Isabella Luxemburg (1444). [How the county Guise came 
back the house Anjou and ultimately the French crown.] 

Godefroy, arbitration dues the nunnery Pralon, 1497. Revue 
Mabillon, xxv. 

M., Prints rental, cartulary, and return the temporalities the nunnery 
Jouarre, 1547. 

Sée, Jean Bodin’s philosophy history. [Climate; geography; causes 
revolutions.] Revue hist., clxxv. 

Bourcier, The municipal government Dijon under Henri IV. Rev. 
moderne, 

Jehis, Treats the Swiss streets’ (i.e. with Swiss names associations) 
Paris. Gesch., xv. 

Lemoine, Defends Mme. Montespan against the hostile view Praviel. 
Rev. des questions hist., année 

Mazauric, The condemnation protestants the Parlement Metz. Bull. 

Benzart, The Revocation the Edict Nantes Bohain Vermandois. 

Bondois, Estimates importance the Police Nicolas Delamare 
giving information details administration under the ancien régime, discusses 
the method which the government subsidized the author. [Table contents 
the printed volumes the Rev. moderne, 

Soanen, Métayage the Thiers district the 18th century. Annales hist. 
Révolution franc., no. 70. 

Villate, Military ideas 18th century France and their practical application. 
claims that the success the revolutionary armies would have been impossible 
without the work done generals the last armies the ancien régime. Rev. 
moderne, 

Cte. Montfort, Lt. Gen. baron Viomenil (1728-92). Rev. des questions hist., 
année 

Cahen, The Pacte Famine’ was legend propagated relieve the govern- 
ment blame, the expense the contractors, for the inefficiency the system for 
preventing scarcity Revue hist., clxxvi. 
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Mayr, Marat’s criminal career England. Révolution 1935. 

Marquis d’Albon, Travels Countess Vichy South France, 1767. Rev. des 
questions hist., année 

Countess Passye, Prints General Ségur’s recollections his childhood. 

Lubimenko, Analyses letters Russian mathematician and astronomer 
written from Paris during the autumn and winter 1780-1. They give impressions 
French scientists and French intellectual life. Rev. moderne, 

Mathiez (posthumous), New ideas French late 18th century literature. 
Annales hist Révolution frang., no. 69. 

Apollis, J.-J. Gausserand, constitutional bishop Tarn, 1749-1820. Rev. 
des questions hist., année 

Aubert, Douai 1789. Annales hist Révolution frang., no. 70. 

Schommer, Saint-Denis during the Revolution. Rev. des questions hist., année 

Marchand, Prints extracts from the journal Creuzé-Latouche, June-July 
1789. 

Schnerb, Elementary education Puy-de-Déme during the Revolution. 
Annales hist. Révolution frang., no. 68. 

Bouglé, Proudhon and the French Revolution. Revolution frangaise, 1935. 

Collot, Completes the Affaire Réveillon. Rev. des questions hist., année 

Contenson, Marie Antoinette, Barnave, and Fersen, Rev. diplomatique, 
xlix. 

Sagnac, The Marie-Antoinette Barnave correspondence. Révolution frangaise, 
1935. 

Barennes, The Girondin Barennes. Annales hist. Révolution frang., nos. 

Saumade, Sale domain belonging the Knights Malta (1793). 
Révolution frangaise, 1935. 

Eude, The Robespierrist commune (2) Pache’s arrest, and the appointment 
Payan. Annales hist. Révolution frang., no. 68. 

Sainte-Claire-Deville, The commune des questions hist., année 

Cosson, Letters Grégoire. Révolution 1935. 

Jaquel, Euloge Scheider Alsace (contd.). Annales hist. Révolution 
frang., no. 69. 

Gaudel, Hérault Séchelles. Révolution frangaise, 1935. 

Gauchet, The depreciation the Assignats. 

Uzureau, General Caffin the Vendée (1795). 

Frederiks, Napoleon’s system education organization. Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., 

Hanoteau, Prints extracts from letters Talleyrand Caulaincourt, December 
1807 August 1814. Rev. des deux mondes, 1935. 

Scott, Prints projet’ Benjamin Constant 1814, corrected 
Bernadotte. Journal modern hist., vii. 

Manuel, Describes how the introduction machinery affected the textile 
industry Lodéve, 1815-45. Rev. moderne, 

Unpublished correspondence between Lamennais and Count Senfft. Rev. des 
questions hist., année 

Contenson, Lamartine politician. Rev. diplomatique, xlix. 

Raphael, Educational policy, ‘Les Recteurs 1850’ [1850]. Rev. 
moderne, 


Chesnelong, Prints correspondence Charles Chesnelong, 1861-6. Rev. des 
questions hist., année 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


Stahrlin, Collects the materials for pre-Roman Switzerland, stressing the Celtic 
elements against both Roman and Germanic influences. Zeitschr. 
Gesch., xv. 
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Kimpen, Attempts trace the descent Conrad and Henry from Charles 
the Great through two daughters the Emperor Lothar Hist. Vierteljahrschr., 
xxix. 

Schramm, Coronation and sacring Germany from 911 1028. [Otto 
followed West-Frankish precedents.] Zeitschr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., 
Kanon. Abt. xxiv. 

Declareuil, The essential connexion the German monarchy with and its 
dependence its Church policy. Rev. des questions hist., année 

Jordan, Traces the forged Carolingian charters for the abbey 
the latter’s reconquest its 950. Zeitschr. schweizer. 
Gesch., xv. 

Seidel, The German medieval colonization [up the end the 12th century 
Silesia]. Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. Slaven, and xi. 

Hennig, The mission St. Adalbert Prussia. Forschungen zur Brandenburg. 
und Preuss. Gesch., xlvii. 

Fiehn, History the monastery St. Mary Harsefelde (Rosenfelde), with 
lives the abbots and the relations the house with the counts Stade from its 
foundation 1001 1300. necrology the counts Stade added. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 

Dopsch, The motives for the safeguard charters the liberties person and 
property. Archiv Kulturgesch., xxvi. 

Grundmann, Women and literature the middle ages. [Connexion with the 
written Ibid. 

Gstirner, The Gericht Stift Styria, with special reference the irregularities 
which imply plurality origins. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- Wirtschaftsgesch., 
xxviii. 

Proves conclusively (against Hofmeister and others) that Henry 
was really the second son Frederick Barbarossa and that Frederick Swabia who 
died the Holy Land 1191 was the eldest. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Ramackers, Prints new imperial diplomas, 1165-1335. Archiv., 

Schambach, first contribution the history Henry the Lion, discusses 
the evidence for and rejects the existence diet Spires (11 November 1178) 
which the proceedings against the duke were supposed have been opened. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., xxx. 

Ganahl, Tentative history the Austrian Landrecht the 13th century. 
Mitteil. Instituts Geschichtsforschung, suppl. vol. xiii. 

Merk, The conditions tenure Meersburg the Lake Constance. Zeit- 
schr. Savigny-Stiftung Rechtsgesch., German. Abt. lv. 

Heimpel, Alexander Roes and German national feeling. Archiv. 
Kulturgesch., xxvi. 

Butow, the life Johannes Klenkok, Augustinian Herford (c. 
studied Oxford about 1360). Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxix. 

Lammert, Investigates the contest between the two branches the Ascanian 
house, Saxe-Lauenburg and Saxe-Wittenberg, for the electoral dignity. xxx. 

Sinauer, Studies the glosses the Sachsenspiegel. Newes Archiv, 

Tallone, The Estates the Pays Vaud (abridged from his Sabaudo, 
Bologna, 1935). Zeitschr. schweizer. Gesch., xv. 

Peschke, Wiclif’s influence Bohemia. [Produced creative ferment, not 
single reproduction ideas.] Zeitschr. Kirchengesch., liv. 

Arens, The social history the Bohemian lands, principally the period the 
Hussite wars. [Discussed relation work.] Sozial- 
Wirtschaftsgesch., xxviii. 

Kern, The commercial house Héchstetter Augsburg. Kulturgesch., 

Ritter, The humanist Petrus Antonius Finariensis. 

Strohl, The reformation Strasbourg, Bull. Soc. Vhist. 
Protestantisme frang., 

Wopener, Reviews the recent literature the causes the war 
1525. Zeitschr., cliii. 

Stoy, Vital and statistics the towns electoral Saxony the period 
the Reformation. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxviii. 
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Sayous, Calvinism and capitalism Geneva. [The religious influence only 
économique sociale, vii. 

Valentin, Wallenstein after three centuries. Slavonic 
rev., Xiv. 

Brunsewig, Philosemitism Prussia the 18th century. hist. 
Révolution frang., no. 71. 

Volz, The policy Frederick the Great before and after his 
cusses the succession relations with Austria; foreign policy 
the death Emperor Charles the Silesian Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Sayous, Analyses the death inventory Jean Jacques Naville (0b. 1743), 
Huguenot fugitive from Anduse near Nimes Geneva, showing the international com- 
position the assets (French, English, Italian, Spanish-American). 
schweizer. Gesch., xv. 

Weise, Describes the episcopal Forest Ordinance Basel 1755, the leading 
Swiss regulation and compendium modern forestry. 

Volz, Notes Frederick II. zur Brandenburg. Preuss. 
Gesch., xlvii. 

Leitzmann, The relations between Goethe and Johannes von Miiller. [Prints 
some hitherto unpublished letters from Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Bergstrasser, The rise the Burschenschaft. Archiv. Kulturgesch., xxvi. 

Leitzmann, Prints two letters written Wilhelm von Humboldt Gentz 
1792 discussing political ideas. Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Kranenburg, Wilhelm von Humboldt Rome. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Schaumkell, Humboldt’s political thought was individualistic. Fors- 
chungen zur Brandenburg. und Preuss. Gesch., 

Sweet, Prints begging letters from Gentz Metternich and Bubna. Journal 
modern hist., vii. 

Reinhard, Supplements his biography Karl Ludwig von Haller 
1933) printing, from the Salis Archives Bonds, short autobiography, written 
(1825) Haller with the object obtaining ennoblement from Metternich. Zeitschr. 
schweizer. Gesch., xv. 

Reinach Foussemagne, Prints extracts from the diary Grand-duchess 
Stephanie Baden the Austrian court. Rev. diplomatique, xlix. 

Warnier, The Vienna revolution 1848 [based the unpublished corres- 

Valsecchi, Germany 1859. Archivio stor. ital., anno xciii. 

Henderson, The German colonial empire, 1884-1918. History, xx. 


Braubach and Levison, Fragment Werden MS. Archiv, 

von Prints with comments hitherto unknown lecture Ranke 
given October 1862 entitled Ein Moment der Zeit’. (Discusses present problems 
the light the immediate past.) [In the same number are printed some diary 
jottings Ranke for January 1881.] Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Hirsch, The Austrian Institute for Historical Research, 1854-1934. [Com- 
Geschichtsforschung, xlix. 

Largiadir, Describes the state and proposes rules for the Swiss municipal 
archives under the supervision the Cantons. schweizer. Gesch., xv. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


Lethbridge, The (Roman) Car Dyke Cambridgeshire made the Cam un- 
navigable from Waterbeach Littleport. Hence the East Anglians were held 
Lark, and Cambridge was settled from the Wash. Suggests that the Devil’s Dyke, 
&c., were British defences against Anglo-Saxon cattle-raids. Proc. Cambridge 
Soc., 

Thurneysen, Keltic law. Zeitschr. Rechtsgesch., German. 
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Myres, The Teutonic settlement Northern England. [Urges that the 
settlement began round the Humber and spread thence northwards.] History, xx. 

Savigny-Stiftung Abt. lv. 

Slover, The cultural importance Glastonbury Abbey. Speculum, 

Williams, Notes Nennius [deal partly with questions chronology]. Bull. 
Board Celtic Studies, vii. 

Macalister, The excavation Kiltera, Waterford. [Ogham inscrip- 
Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xliii. 

Galbraith, The literacy the English kings. [Used gauge lay edu- 
cation. Edward the first preserved. Reading and writing among 
the laity advanced pari passu with the use the vernacular documents and with 
the decline clerical power.] Proc. Brit. Acad., xxi. 

Cam, Supports the dual origin the town Cambridge and its pre-Conquest 
trade against the views Professor Stephenson. Proc. Cambridge Soc. 

Williams, Welsh name the Caer near Brecon Bull. Board 
Celtic Studies, vii. 

Macdonald, Canterbury. [General sketch.]. Church quarterly 
CXX. 

Painter, English castles the 11th and 12th centuries. Speculum, 

Sands and Braun, Conisborough and Mortemer. [An account two War- 
renne castles.] Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxii. 

Stenton, The evolution the feudal classes England and their relation 
the Crown. [Marked changes status, duties, and ethos. Personal relationships 
always vital factor.] History, xix. 

Painter, Castle guard. Amer. hist. rev., xl. 

Hammer, Prints commentary the Prophetia 1155-9. Speculum, 

Wood, The titles the chief governors Ireland from 1172. Bull. Inst. 
Hist. Research:, xiii. 

Tupling, The origins markets and fairs Lancashire. [Useful map.] 
Trans. Lancs. and Cheshire Soc., xlix. 

Lapsley. The court and record the county the 13th and centuries. 
Law quarterly rev., li. 

Morin, Identifies Ralph Coggeshall the author the Distinctiones monas- 
ticae, utilized Dom Pitra (in his Solesmense). Revue 

Lloyd, Carmarthenshire notes [on (the correct form Chaources, 
i.e. Sourches, near Mans), Rhydygors, and Istrad Bull. Board Celtic 
Studies, viii. 

Butler, Prints, from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 400, new pas- 
sages Giraldus Cambrensis’ abridged revision his iure statu Menevensis 
Ecclesiae. Medium Aevum, iv. 

Lloyd, The ancestors Dafydd Gwilym. number the 
poet’s ancestors 13th and 14th century records.] Bull. Board Celtic Studies, 
Viii. 

Murray, Faversham and the Cinque Ports. [Disputes with the abbot 
Faversham over his feudal rights were motive for joining the Cinque 
Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xviii. 

Boussard, Ralph Neville, bishop Chichester and chancellor. Revue hist., 
elxxvi. 

Little, The Grey Friars Salisbury. archaeol. and natural hist. 
magazine, 

Goldthorp, The Grey Friars Yorkshire. Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxii. 

The financial condition the see Canterbury, 1279-92. 

Zvavich, The break the manorial system England. [Analysis the 
manor Appledram, near Chichester, mainly based Ministers Accounts and Rentals 
and Surveys, between 1283 and 1464.] sbornik, iii. 

Eveleigh Woodruff, The election Winchelsey archbishop Canterbury 


from the register Christ Church. [Total cost: £2534 12s. 4d.] Church quarterly 
rev., CXXi. 
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Kosminsky, Services and money rents the 13th century. [Mainly based 
his statistics derived from the 1279 Hundred Rolls and Inquisitions post mortem 
argues for wide distribution money-rent.] hist. rev., 

Lewis, Prints early indenture military service, sub-contract, 1287. 
Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xiii. 

Grosjean, St. John Bridlington (died October 1379). 
materials relating the saint, with critical introduction and Analecta Bol- 
landiana, liii. 

Coulton, Student numbers medieval Oxford. [30,000 instance med- 
ieval exaggeration.] History, xix. 

Hasting, The case the mare the Humber. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
xiii. 

Steel, Mutua per talliam, [Their meaning unsuccessful as- 
signment local revenues payments due Crown creditors. Insists Henry 
IV’s difficulties.] 

Quinn, The Irish parliamentary subsidy the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xlii. 

Quinn, Prints documents relating Edward and exploration. There 
are indications that the king may himself have contributed the expenses voyages 
North Africa. Voyages 1480 and 1481 prepare the way for the Cabots. Mariner’s 
Mirror, xxi. 

Hamilton Thompson, Prints the register the archdeacons Richmond, pt. 
archaeol. journal, xxxii. 

Arrowood, Sir John Fortescue the education rulers. Speculum, 

Maynard Smith, Religious life England, 1500. [Comments Trevisan.] 
Church quarterly rev., 

Fussell and Atwater, Farmers’ goods and chattels. 
History, xx. 

Quinn, Henry Fitzroy, duke Richmond’s, connexion with Ireland, 1529- 
1530. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xii. 

Constant, Doctrinal the English Church under Edward VI. Revue 
hist. ecclés., xxxi. 

MacKinnon, For the biography Sir Edward Coke. Law quarterly rev., li. 

Miller, Puritanism Hampshire, 1561-1682. Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
xii. 

Chauviré, Concludes the problem the Casket Letters. Revue hist., clxxv. 

Bourgeaud, The true portrait John Knox (1581). Bull. Soc. Vhist. 
Protestantisme frang., 

Roth, The Inquisitional archives source English history. [E.g. crypto- 
Jewish community London, 1588.] Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xviii. 

Adams, Urges identity John White, governor Roanoke, with artist 
the name. Amer. hist. rev., xli. 

Pollard, Hayward Townshend’s journals. The relations between the parlia- 
mentary journals Historical Collections and D’Ewes’ Journals. Bull. Inst. Hist. 
Research, xiii. 

Fussell, Farming methods early Stuart times. Journal modern hist., vii. 

Rushbrooke, Roger Williams. Baptist quarterly, N.S., vol. viii. 

Moody, Prints the revised articles the Ulster Plantation, 1610. Inst. 
Hist. Research, xii. 

Ronan, contemporary English transcript the Analecta Sacra David 
Rothe, bishop Ossory (1618-50). Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xlii. 

Adair, Evidence England from the Venetian despatches, 1647-66. 
tory, xx. 

Anderson, Naval operations the royalists, 1651-3. Mirror, xxi. 

Whitley. The Baptist Church Lyme Regis (from 1653). Baptist quarterly, 
Vol. viii. 

Kirkby, The Quakers’ efforts secure civil and religious liberty, 
Journal modern hist., vii. 

Douglas, William Dugdale, the ‘Grand Plagiary’. History, xx. 

Nobbs, Philip Nye 1672) Church and State. State Church with 
toleration.] Cambridge hist. journal, 
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Smith, About per cent. indentured servants Maryland sold their allot- 
ment acres freedom. Amer. hist. rev., 

Plumb and Simpson, Print letter William Orange Danby 
James flight, December 1688. Cambridge hist. journal, 

Under the title Volks- und Rassenbewusstsein discussed the ideas rights 
and liberty the English Revolution (from the Petition Right Locke’s treatises), 
Hist. Zeitschr., cliii. 

Gibbon, Ely cathedral during the deanship John Lambe, 1693-1708. Church 
quarterly rev., 

Boyd, The Great Budworth churchwardens’ accounts, 1699-1806. 
Lancs. and Cheshire Soc., xlix. 

Meinecke, the value English literature the 18th century historical 
material. Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Jenkins, One Griffith Jones’s schoolmasters [John Evans Nevern, 
1725-51]. Bull. Board Celtic Studies, vii. 

Parry. The financing the Welsh cattle trade the 18th century. [Sum- 
marizes two depositions commission out the exchequer, 1701 and 
Ibid., viii. 

Sir Petrie, Jacobite activities south and west England the summer 
1715. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xviii. 

Fay, Newton and the gold standard. Cambridge hist. journal, 

Palmer, The faculty books Ely diocese, 1724-1875. [Also valuable 
index plans churches, concerned with Proc. Cambridge Soc., 

Forrester, the Middlesex magistrate, Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, 
xiii. 

Minutes the Yorkshire and Lancashire Association, 1764. Baptist quarterly, 
vol. viii. 

Manwaring and Dobrée, The Flouting Republic, this article gives new documents. 
Mariner’s Mirror, xxi. 

Lavrovsky, Fundamental problems English agrarian history the end the 
18th and the beginning the 19th centuries. [Mainly discusses the disappearance 
yeomen farmers and enclosures.] Marksist, 1935. 

Bindoff, The unreformed diplomatic service, 1812-60. Trans. Roy. Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., vol. xviii. 

van Arkel, Canning’s relations with Peel. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Williams, Some figures relating emigration from Wales. Bull. Board 
Celtic Studies, vii. 


Belaiew, The the Dragon’ series the Anglo-Saxon 
sceattas. [In English.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, vii. 

Hamilton Thompson, The registers the archbishops York general sketch). 
Yorks. archaeol. journal, xxxii. 

Hawke, brief history the British newspaper press. [Includes biblio- 
graphy.] Bull. Int. Comm. Hist. Sciences, vii. 


Italy 


Billo, Edits the Veronese inscriptions, 730-1100. Archivio veneto, 5th ser. 
vol. xvi. 

Bianchi, The epic element Paulus Diaconus’ Historia Langobarclorum. 
Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxx. 

Piattoli, Diplomatic miscellany. [Prints more correct text diploma 
Berengar and Adalbert for the Church Florence, 899.] Bull. Istituto Stor. Ital. per 
medio evo, 50. 

Odazio, The descendants Giselbert, count Bergamo. Archivio stor. lombardo, 
anno 

Imperiale, Describes the plan his forthcoming Codice diplomatico della re- 
pubblica Genova and its sources. Bull. Istituto Stor. Ital. per medio evo, 50. 
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Schmeidler, The relations between the Empire and Venice between 
meets the criticisms raised against his view put forward 1904 dsterreich. 
Instituts Geschichtsforschung, xxv.) that Venice did not become subject the Empire 
983. Hist. Zeitschr., cli. 

Lenel, Discusses the evidence for the alleged subjection Venice Otto 
983. [He argues against Schmeidler’s thesis above and maintains that the docu- 
ments not justify this conclusion.] clii. 

Fanfani, Inns existed north Italy from the 11th century and were common the 
13th and 14th centuries. Archivio stor, ital., 7th ser., vol. xcii). 

Lazzarini, Prints the promise obedience, made the monks Felice 
the bishop Torcello, 1038. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xvii. 

Beretta, The Cluniac priory Nicolao Figina. Archivio stor. lombardo, 
anno 

Thomson, Prints the rediscovered Preconia Quilichinus, 
Speculum, 

Simeoni, The elections Obizzo and Azzo Este signori Ferrara. 
[Two documents.] Archivio stor. ital., anno xciii. 

Sir Denison Ross, Marco Polo and his book. Proc. Brit. Acad., xx. 

Battara, The population Florence the 14th century. Archivio stor. ital., 
anno xciii. 

Paschini, Notes Bertrand St. Geniés, patriarch Aquileia. [Paid 20,000 
florins debts his predecessors’ fees the Curia; owed 2550 florins his own 
death. Author tract against Lewis the Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, 

Lazzarini, Prints the statute creating Francesco Carrara signore Padua, 
1350. Archivio veaeto, 5th ser., vol. xvi. 

Biscaro, The conspiracy 1356 Treviso against Venice. 

Davidsohn, Shows that the writer the Diario anonimo fiorentino (ed. 
Gherardi), was Buoninsegna Machiavelli, great-grandfather [Genealogy.] 
Archivio stor. ital., anno xciii. 

Mirot, Forteguerra Forteguerra Lucca and his successors. [One the author’s 
Etudes lucquoises. Relations family with Burgundy and France end 
Bibl. Ecole des Chartes, 

Baron, The renaissance the Roman State ethic and duty the citizen 
Florence. moderna, vii. 

Paschini, Life and works Girolamo Riario, papal nuncio. [Possibly the 
author the satire Julius Julius Memorie stor. forogiuliesi, xxx. 

Cassandro, The government Venice the towns conquered Apulia, 
1495. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xvii. 

Vianello, The Senate Milan organ foreign rule. [Instituted 
Louis XII the model the Parlement Paris; under the Spaniards supreme 
reformed out existence, 1786.] Archivio stor. lombardo, anno 

Grant, Ariosto’s views his times, History, xx. 

Cesarini Sforza, Trent and the war the League Cambrai 1509. Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vol. xvii. 

Gilbert, Dates and comments the opinions given Florentine nobles 
Clement VII for the restoration the Medici. Archivio stor. ital., anno xciii. 

Fasolo, The nunzio Vicenza Venice, Archivio veneto, 5th ser., 
xvii. 

Sforza, The beginnings the counter-reformation della Casa 
nuncio the censorship and list forbidden books persecution heretics. Archivio 
ital., anno xciii. 

Fogolari, Paolo Veronese before the Inquisition, 1573. Archivio veneto, 5th 
ser., vol. xvii. 

Dupront, Christian humanism Italy 1600. Revue hist., clxxv. 

Zanelli, Concludes the relations Pope Urban VIII with Venice, 1624-31. 
Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xvi. 

Campanella and the Scolopi. Rendiconti della Accad. Naz. dei Lincei, 
Cl. Scienze Morali, 6th ser., vol. xi. 

Rota, the work (1718) Abate Tosini against the Habsburg supremacy 
Italy. Archivio stor. ital., anno 
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Gasperoni, Correspondence Amaduzzi Pope Clement xiv, &c. 

Levi, Prints the documents the trial Romagnosi Trent for sedition, 
1799. Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xvii. 

Pontieri, Charles Felix, viceroy Sardinia, when duke del Genevese, 
1806. Archivio stor. ital., anno 

Monti, Adolescence and youth King Victor Emmanuel II. [Based archive 
antologia, 

Mazzoni, Prints Mazzinian document Federazione Archivio stor. 
ital., 7th ser., vol. xxii (anno 

Letters and documents the Archivio storico italiano, 1841. anno 
xciii. 

Skazkin, Cavour and the unity Italy. Ist. Marksist, 1935. 

Avezou, Describes the part played Savoyard deputies the Piedmontese 
parliament Turin (1848-60). Rev. d’hist. moderne, 


Bollea, The Majoris Ecclesiae Taurinensis Salvatoris Necrologium 
forgery Meyranesio. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xxii (anno xcii). 

Santori, Describes the Trivulzi collections now belonging the city Milan. 
Archivio stor. lombardo, anno 

Greenfield, The historiography the Risorgimento since 1920. Journal 
modern hist., vii. 


Netherlands and Belgium 


Boutemy, Olbert, abbot Gembloux. Annales Soc. Archéolog. Namur, 
xli. 

Bonenfant, The notice the Angela’ Leeuw Brabant 
St. Peter’s Cologne, dates from 1000 (not 800). The solivagi, therein mentioned, 
are merely serfs without manses. belge philol. d’hist., xiv. 

Sabbe, Two points bearing the history the monastery St. Pierre 
Mont-Balandin the 10th and centuries. Revue Bénédictine, 

Boeren, The earliest counts Wassenberg-Guelders. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., vol. vi. 

Fockema Andreae, Oegstgeest the Middle Ages. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Laurent, The Hanse moyen dge, xlv. 

Thomas, The powers the count Flanders, 1318-24. Rev. Nord, 1935. 

Gerdina Kurtz, The earliest documents the authorities controlling the Lek 
Dyke. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Vansteenberge, Gerson Bruges. [Gerson dean St. Donat Bruges. 
Documents added from the register St. Donat.] Rev. ecclés., xxxi. 

and Bonenfant, The proposition kingship for Philip the Good 1447 
came from Frederick III, not from Philip, and only concerned lands the Empire. 
moyen dge, xlv. 

Meilink, Holland and the conflict between Philip the Good and his son 
1463-4 (two articles). Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., ser., vols. v-vi. 

Unger, Prints accounts the import-duty alum the Scheldt ports, 
1473-5. jaarboek, xix. 

Vrankrijker, The social, distinguished from the religious, element 
the popular discontent the Southern Netherlands 1561-2 (two 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vols. v-vi. 

Kleijntjes, Prints documents relating heresy and image-breaking 
Venlo. Bijdr. med. van het Hist. Genootschap, 

Wolf, Count John Nassau and exiles from the Netherlands Germany 
(article German). Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. 

Jurriaanse, Prints inventory the contents the castle Breda, 1567. 
med. van het Hist. Genootschap, 

van Dijk, The pressure taxation the burghers Delft, 1572-6. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser. vol. 

Bakhuizen van den Brink, The disturbances Bredevoort 1572. Ned. 
archief voor Kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxviii. 
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van Dillen, Isaac Maire, refugee merchant from Antwerp who had settled 
Amsterdam about 1585, and his relations with the Dutch East India Company 
the beginning the 17th century. Rev. d’hist. moderne, 

Sneller, Prints two letters Emanuel van Meteren and one Pieter Bor, 
relating van Meteren’s historical work. Bijdr. med. van het Hist. Genootschap, 

Hallema, The preparation dyeing materials from hardwoods prisons under 
the Dutch republic. jaarboek, xix. 

Meertens, Godefrid Cornelisz Udemans (c. 1581-1649), minister Zierikzee, 
and his works. Ned. archief voor Kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxviii. 

Lindeboom, Relations between Roman catholics and remonstrants the time 
the Synod Dort. 

Graefe, Piet Hein lieutenant-admiral Holland (article German). Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vi. 

Cornelia Roldanus, Adriaen Paets 1631-86), the patron Pierre Bayle. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., 

Kernkamp, The privilege for the publication Pieter Court’s Aanwysing 
and subsequent prohibitions. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. vi. 

Hallema, The Lutheran Church 1684-1836. Ned. archief voor 
Kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xxviii. 

Sneller, The Thorbecke family and their business Zwolle the 18th 
century. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. 

Béthune, The Brabantine revolution Courtraisis, November—December, 
1789. Rev. belge philol. xiv. 

Moll, Prints list the hundred persons most highly assessed for taxation 
The Hague, 1813. jaarboek, xix. 

Evans, King William and Belgian sericulture. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


Vasmer, Contributions the ethnology Eastern Europe: The Merya and 
Cheremiss. [Detailed discussion and list place-names.] Preuss. 
Akad. Wissensch., June, 1935. 

Yu. Brutskus, Varangians and Kolbyagi. [Argues for Turki derivation 
Russian, with German Kondakovianum, vii. 

Grekov, Was ancient Rus society based [Argues that 
the smerd, not the slave, was the basis Borbaklassov, no. iii, 
1935. 

Rasovsky, The origins the Polovtsy. Kondakovianum, vii. 

Brackmann, The beginnings the Polish state. first Piasts; foundation 
Gnesen archbishopric. Criticizes Jedlicki.] Preuss. Akad. 
Wissensch., November, 1934. 

Jedlicki, The beginnings the Polish state. reply Brackmann.] 
Hist. Zeitschr., clii. 

Evraziiskaya Khronika, 1935. 

Zernov, Moscow the third Rome. [From Kiev Moscow, Char- 
acteristics Russian Christianity the patriarchate.] Church quarterly 
rev., CXX, 

Stasiewski, The beginnings the reign Boleslas Chrobry. Zeitschr. ost- 
europdische gesch., ix. 

Popov, The authors the Izbornik Svyatoslav 1076. [Argues favour 
the metropolitan Hilarion.] Rev. d’études slaves, xv. 

Vernadsky, Prints Uigur documents 13th century, which suggest that the 
Russian Kabala’ (services interest for loan) was Mongol origin. Rev. hist. 
droit 4th ser., année xiv. 

Banescu, Shows that the name the Greek Crimean principality Theodoro 
Gothic, and that the fortress Mangoup Gothic site. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Rzhiga, Who translated the short account the capture Constantinople 
the Turks [in the Russian ‘chronograph’? New evidence, favour Maksim 
Grek, instead Kurbsky.] Slavia, xiii. 
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Raptschinsky, The rise autocracy Russia (general survey). voor 
esch., 
Andreev, Metropolitan Makary and Russian religious art. Seminarium 
Kondakovianum, vii. 

Rohmer, The family Baluze, ‘les Polonais,’ the court Poland. Rev. 
diplomatique, xlix. 

Sheherbakov, Peasant risings White Russia the 16th and the 17th 
centuries. sbornik, iv. 

Smirnov, The class struggle the towns 17th-century Muscovy. [Based 

Fleischhacker, Aleksei Mikhailovich and Bogdan Khmelnitsky. [The ante- 
cedents and nature the ‘treaty’ Jahrb. Kultur Gesch. 
Slaven, xi. 

Speransky, Attempts the state organize iron production Smolensk 
uyezd the second half the 17th century. [Prints documents.] Marksist, 
1935. 

Speransky, Potash works Smolensk wyezd the 17th century. [Prints 
documents, 1669-73.] Krasny arkhiv, 

Birze, Silver prospecting the northern provinces the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Kravtsov, Repercussions the Ukraine the revolt Razin. Trudy 
instituta Slavyanovedeniya Akad. Nauk ii. 

Butorac, Matija Perestanin, organizer and admiral the Russian 
fleet, 1680-1735. Rusky arkhiv, xxvi-xxvii. 

Loewenson, Russian documents the British Museum. [Deals with 16th- 
century descriptions Muscovy ascribed Contarini and Foscarini and with 
fer’s itinerary, 1683.] Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Stupperich, Kiev the second Jerusalem. [Examines the history the idea 
connexion with Feofan Prokopovich.] slavische Philol., xii. 

Vernadsky, Russian industry under Peter the Great. monde slave, 1934. 

Maksimov, Cloth manufacture the 18th century. [Uses archive material 
deals mainly with organisation and development first half century.] Ist. Marksist, 
1935. 

Lebedev, The Astrakhan revolt 1705-6. [Prints documents.] 

Stupperich, Feofan Prokopovich and Johanes Franz Buddeus. 
osteuropdische gesch., ix. 

Gorin, The Behring expedition 1732-43. [Prints text reports, and map.] 
Krasny arkhiv, 

Miréuk, The influence Christian Wolf the Ukraine [principally Kiev and 
iii. 

Andrusiak, The Ukrainian movement Galicia [1772-1914]. Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Piontkovsky, The attitude the peasantry 1774 towards Pugachev shown 
the archives the secret bureau’. Ist. Marksist, 1935. 

Text interrogation Pugachev’s ataman Khlopusha, May 1774. Krasny 
arkhiv, 

Piontkovsky, Prints text interrogation Pugachev, November 1774. 

Stratonov, The sources the legislation peasant self-administration 
the 18th and 19th centuries. [Analyses the measures 1797 relation the reform 

Piontkovsky, Peasant risings, 1775-95. [Based the archives the secret 
Ist. Marksist, 1935. 

Mechkina, The crisis the southern society Decembrists [1823-5]. 

Yuditsky, Jewish bourgeoisie and workers the textile industry the first 
half the 19th century [in the Pale; mainly 1828-32; based the archives 
the department manufactures and internal sbornik, iv. 

Polikanov, forgotten rising. [The mutiny Sebastopol June 1830; mainly 
based Leningrad and Crimea archives.] Borba Klassov, no. iv, 1935. 

Rappoport, The Polish insurrection 1830. monde slave, 1934 and 1936. 

Mosely, Panslavist memorandum [by Gaj for Russian assistance 1838 
prints text, German.] Amer. hist. rev., xl. 
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Kusheva, The question Central Asia and the Russian bourgeoisie the 
1840’s. [Discusses commercial interests Central Asia with special reference 
Golubkov and sbornik, iii. 

Drozdov, The different groupings among the landowners the eve the re- 
forms the ’sixties. Marksist, 1935. 

Kuznetsov, Prints texts perlustrated letters describing reactions the 
peasants the emancipation edict, 1861. Krasny arkhiv, 

Lurier, Prints texts report ministry interior reactions the peasants 
the emancipation edict, 1861-3. 

Sumner, Russia and panslavism the eighteen-seventies. Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xviii. 

Onou, Unedited correspondence Baron Jomini. [Prints documents, 
1875, concerning Russian policy towards Rev. 
mod., 

Pushkarevich, The Balkan Slavs and Russian ‘liberators’. [Discusses 
influence the Slavonic committees the Balkans mainly uses some 
new archive material.] instituta slavyanovedeniya Akad. Nauk. ii. 

Popov, Tsarist for eastern policy 1894-1904. [Two articles analysing Russian 
official and unofficial opinion.] Marksist, 1935. 

Text report Witte the Tsar, February 1900, the industrial position 
Russia. 

Orlov, student disturbances 1901 [in the universities. Prints documents]. 
Krasny arkhiv, 

Budkevich, Prints text diary General Kuropatkin, March November 

Levrier, Peasant risings 1905 Kursk, Orel, Chernigov, and Voronezh 

Inozemtsev, Prints texts reports from the authorities Odessa the 

Pankratova, The December days the Donetz basin, 1905. [Prints tele- 

Kuznetsov, Prints &c., from officials the agrarian position 
Smolensk government, 1905-6. 

Girshgorn, The revolutionary movement the army, 1905-7. [Prints 
Borba Klassov, no. 

Maksakov, Prints text diary Tikhomirov, 1907-12. [See ante, xlix, 
arkhiv, 

Goldich, The Ural factories 1910. [Prints text report police official.] 

Spirov, Prints documents from the Tsarist police archives dealing with 
strikes during the first half 1914. 

Krakowski, Marshal Pilsudski. Rev. diplomatique, xlix. 


Murko, Slav studies Czechoslovakia [from the end the 18th century the 
present day]. monde slave, 1935. 

Florovsky, Historical literature Soviet Russia, 1921-31. [Fully bibliographical 
study covering articles well books, and non-Russian well Russian history. 
Bull. @information des sciences hist. Europe Orientale, vii. 

Vostokov, Russian historical work Soviet Russia. see 
ante, xlix. monde slave, 1934. 

Recent research Polish church history. [See ante, xlix, Jahrb. 
Kultur Gesch. Slaven, xi. 

Blomstedt, Recent historical research Finland (1929-33). [Widespread 
production. subjective writing. Local history active. General history 
rare. Public funds have provided some 12,000 photostats from Russian 
Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 1935. 

Borschak, The Ukraine western European literature. see 
ante, xlix. monde slave, 1934 and 1935. 

Florovsky, The content history or‘ Russian history’. Zeitschr, 
Gesch., ix. 
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Handelsman, The definition Eastern European history. Bull. 
des sciences hist. Europe Orientale, vi. 

Bidlo, The content and importance the history eastern Europe, and that 
the Slav peoples. [Two articles.] 

Lyatsky, Historical songs and byliny. their mutual 
Slavia, xiii. 


Scandinavia 


Jacobsen, Evidence from Rune-inscriptions fighting near Hedeby, from 
Harald Sven stone refers not possible recovery 
Sjaelland from Norway, but Harald’s recovery Hedeby, the Hedeby stone, 
Harald Hardrada’s capture the town, Scandia, viii. 

Petrini, fuller version Erik Tegel’s History Erik XIV. [It was this 
version that Messenius based his censure 

Hessler, Swedish Riksdag till 1865. [Development forwarded class 
struggles. Charter 1611 victory for Rad over Riksdag; constitution, 1634, did 
not leave rights king and estates declaration estates, 1680, contravened 
noble bureaucracy gained well lost 1772.] 

Lénnroth, MS. Korner’s Chronica Novella. [This text (D) based 
lost KL; its date not 1435 (as Ahnlund contended, Sv. Hist. Tidsrft., 1934, 
pp. 167 but after Engelbrekt’s death 1436, which explains the hagiographical 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


Andreades, The population the Byzantine Empire. Bull. Institut archéol. 
bulgare, ix. 

the history Justinianean architecture. Origins. (1st article.) 
Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Haury, Comparetti’s edition Prokopios’s Secret History. Byzant. Zeitschr., 

Phaidon Konkoules, Baths Byzantine times. 
Xiii. 

Schaeder, History and legend the work Constantin and Methodius. Hist. 
Zeitschr., clii. 

Hussey, Michael Psellos, the historian. Speculum, 

Michel, The four writings Niketas Stethatos the Azymites. criticism 
Kurt Schweinburg’s Die Textgeschichte des mit den Franken von Niketas 
Stethatos. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Leib, The ideas and facts Byzantium the century. Summary re- 
ligious history according eye-witness, Anna Comnena. Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica, 

Philippow, The archbishop Cyprus Nicholas Mouzalon and Cyprus the 

Maas and The literary, political, and cultural aspects the poem 
Nicholas Muzalon his abdication. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Mourati, Manuel Comnenos and his relations with Béla 
xiii. 

Wendel, St. Sava. Slavonic rev., xiv. 

Jorga, France Constantinople and the Morea. [Discusses the French role 
the diversion the fourth crusade, the Latin Empire, and the Greeks.] Revue 
hist. Sud-Est Européen, xi. and xii. 

Jerphanion, The Cappadocian inscriptions and the history the Greek 
Empire Nicea. Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 

Anderssen, Ragusan weights and measures followed supplementary note 
Zontar. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxviii. 

Jorga, New documents the Venetian Orient from the registers notaries 
the Venetian Archives [1327-1408]. Rev. hist. Sud-Est Européan, xii. 

Kairophylas, Zante according the Venetian proveditori. The report 
the proveditore Basadona. Ibid. 
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The Empress Helene and the cell St. Sava Karée. Glasnik 
Skopskog Naychnog Drushtva, xiv. 

Olesnicky, The Turkish sources for the battle Kossovo. 

Lampsides, Bessarion’s panegyric Trebizond. Chronological discussion 
the dates two attacks Trebizond. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxv. 

Cordignano, The ecclesiastical geography Albania from the latter part the 
16th century the middle the 17th century [with map]. Orientalia Christiana, 

Kairophylas, Foreign consulates Zante the 17th century, 
ix. 

English travellers accounts Transylvania, [Includes 

Kriaras, History the Church Crete under Turkish rule. viii. 

Gabalas, Destruction Pholegandros 1715 Ottoman admiral. 

Georgopoulos, Influence French Revolution projected Greek constitution 
Rigas (1797). Révolution frangaise, 1935. 

Palatianos, The defence Leukas during the Septinsular Republic (1799-1807). 
ix. 

Text report Wallachia and Moldavia Reinhard, sent Russian 
ministry for foreign affairs, November 1807. [In French: description social and 
economic conditions, governments, hist. Européen, xii. 

Kairophylas, The first newspaper Zante. Political and social life 1812-14 
Néos No. 1935. 

Lymperatos, The medical and the public health the Ionian Islands 
under the British Protectorate. ix. 

Kairophylas, Foscolo and Greece. [From his archives 
ix. 

The pirates Mount Athos and the tower Hrousija Hilindar. 
Glasnik Skopskog Naychnog xiv. 

Svolos, Influence French Revolution Greek constitutions (1822-7). 
Révolution frangaise, 1935. 

Amantos, Koraes and Capo viii. 

Kontogiannes, Unpublished letter Koraes about Democracy. 

Mosely, Prints Panslavist memorandum Gaj, 1836. Amer. hist. rev., 

Argyropoulos, Alexander Mavrokordatos and the constitutional effort 1841. 
Viii. 

Typaldos Archives. The insurrection Epirus 1854. ix. 

Emerit, Polish and Hungarian plots Roumania 1863-4. Rev. hist. Sud- 
Est Européen, xii. 

Batowski, Greek revolutions. Polityka Narodow (Warsaw, 1935). 

Miller, British documents the Balkan wars. Les Balkans, vii. 

Hartmann, The political and social evolution Kemalist Turkey. 

Jorga, The last letters Queen Elizabeth Roumania. hist. 
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